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BOOK  III. 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  SON,  THE  SPIRIT, 
AND  THE  MANNER  OF  THEIR  BEING  UNITED 
WITH  THE  FATHER. 

The  Gospel  reveals  two  persons,  whose  existence 
was  not  known  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  the  Son,  by 
whom  the  remedy  offered  in  the  Gospel  was  brought 
into  the  world,  and  the  Spirit,  by  whom  it  is  applied. 
The  revelation  concerning  the  first  of  these  persons 
is  much  more  full  than  that  concerning  the  second, 
and  has  given  occasion  to  a  greater  variety  of  opin- 
ions. I  shall  begin  therefore  with  stating  the  opin- 
ions concerning  the  Son  ;  I  shall  next  give  a  short 
view  of  the  opinions  concerning  the  Spirit ;  after 
which,  there  will  remain  a  general  subject,  arising, 
as  we  shall  find,  out  of  the  illustration  of  these  se- 
parate branches  ;  and,  in  speaking  of  this,  I  shall 
have  to  state  the  opinions  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  these  two  persons  are  united  with  the  Father. 
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CHAP.  I. 


OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  SON. 


In  entering  upon  the  opinions  concerning  the  per- 
son of  the  Son,  I  must  warn  you  not  to  consider  the 
subject  as  unimportant.  It  is  the  language  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  that  the  value  of  the  Gospel  does  not,  in 
any  degree,  depend  upon  the  idea  M^hich  we  may 
entertain  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  because 
all  that  is  truly  interesting  to  us,  is  the  object  of  his 
mission,  and  the  authority  with  which  his  doctrine 
is  promulgated.  But  this  language  is  inconsistent 
with  the  general  strain  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
great  part  of  which  we  shall  find  occupied  in  giving 
us  just  conceptions  of  the  person  of  Christ :  It  is 
inconsistent  with  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
Christain  Church,  who  have  canvassed  this  subject 
with  much  diligence,  and  with  deep  interest,  ever 
since  the  Gospel  appeared  :  It  is  inconsistent  with 
the  zeal  which  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  associates  have 
discovered  in  communicating  their  opinions  upon 
this  subject  to  the  world  ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  natural  propensity  to  which  the  Scriptures  have 
graciously  accommodated  themselves,  and  by  which 
every  one  is  led  to  connect  the  importance  of  a  mes- 
sage with  the  dignity  of  the  messenger.    It  does  not 
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become  any  one  to  suppose,  that  the  discoveries 
made  in  the  Gospel  concerning  the  person  of  Christ 
contain  merely  a  popular  argument,  to  which  it  is 
unnecessary  for  him  to  attend.  But  it  becomes 
every  person,  who  believes  that  the  message  pro- 
ceeds from  heaven,  to  receive  with  reverence  the 
discoveries  concerning  the  messenger,  as  conveying 
important  truth,  which  claims  the  attention  of  every 
understanding  to  which  it  is  made  known,  and  cre- 
ates duties  which  a  Christian  ought  not  to  neglect. 

With  this  impression  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  I  proceed  to  analyse  the  opinions  concerning 
the  Person  of  Christ.  I  do  not  propose  to  follow 
the  order  of  time,  because  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  dates  of  particular  opinions,  because 
the  order  in  which  they  arose  is  not  always  very 
material,  and  because  the  frequent  revival  of  old 
opinions  in  new  systems  would  render  a  chronology 
of  them  full  of  repetitions.  Neither  do  I  propose  to 
fatigue  your  attention  with  the  useless  uninteresting 
detail  of  all  the  extravagant  conceits  broached  by 
particular  men,  or  of  the  minute  shades  of  difference 
among  those  who  agreed  in  their  general  system. 
I  shall  furnish  you  with  the  information  that  is  of 
real  importance,  by  bringing  forward  the  three  great 
systems  upon  this  subject.  Their  features  are  strong- 
ly marked  and  clearly  discriminated,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  comprehend  all  the  variety  of  which  the 
subject  admits,  because  the  several  opinions  which 
have  at  some  times  been  exploded  and  at  other  times 
revived,  are  always  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  these 
three  systems. 

The  simplest  opinion  concerning  the  person   of 
Christ  is,  that  he  was  merely  a  man  who  had  no  ex- 
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istence  before  he  was  born  of  Mary  ;  who  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former  messengers  of  heaven, 
not  by  any  thing  more  sacred  in  his  original  char- 
acter, but  by  the  virtues  of  his  life,  and  by  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  with  which,  upon  accovmt  of  the 
peculiar  importance  of  his  commission,  he  was  in- 
vested ;  who,  after  he  had  executed  this  commission 
with  fidelity,  with  fortitude,  and  zeal,  was  rewarded 
for  his  obedience  to  God,  his  good-will  to  men,  and 
his  patience  under  suffering,  by  being  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  exalted  to  the  highest  honour,  being 
constituted  at  his  resurrection  the  Lord  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  entering  at  that  time  into  a  kingdom  which 
is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  entitles  him  to  reverence  and 
submission  from  the  human  race.  Some  who  held  this 
general  system  admitted  that  Jesus  was  born  in  a 
miraculous  manner  of  a  virgin  ;  while  others  con- 
tend that  he  was  literally  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  Some  said  that  Jesus  might  be  worshipped 
upon  account  of  the  dominion  to  which  he  is  raised; 
while  others,  who  allow  that  gratitude  and  honour 
are  due  to  him,  confine  adoration  to  the  Father. 
But  these  two  differences  do  not  affect  the  general 
principle  of  the  system.  In  whatsoever  manner 
Jesus  came  into  the  world,  he  is,  according  to  this 
system,  ^'^^oe  a^^fwTrog,  a  mere  man  ;  and  whether  re- 
verence in  general,  or  that  particular  expression  of 
reverence  that  is  called  adoration,  be  considered  as 
due  to  him,  it  is  not  upon  account  of  any  essential 
property  of  his  nature,  but  upon  account  of  a  domi- 
nion that  was  given  him  by  God. 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  rests,  are 
the  general  strain  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
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tament,  in  which  Jesus  is  foretold  as  the  seed  of  the 
woman  ;  the  general  strain  of  the  New  Testament 
in  which  our  Lord  speaks  of  himself,  and  his  apos- 
tles speak  of  him  as  a  man  ;  the  accounts  of  his 
birth,  his  childhood,  his  sufferings,  and  his  giving 
up  the  ghost ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures frequently  state  his  glory  as  the  recompense 
of  what  he  did  upon  earth.  The  argument  drawn 
from  this  language  of  Scripture  is  supported  by  gen- 
eral reasonings  concerning  the  fitness  of  employing 
a  man,  whose  life  is  a  pattern  which  we  may  be 
supposed  capable  of  imitating,  and  whose  resurrec- 
tion and  exaltation  furnish  an  encouragement,  suit- 
ed to  the  condition  of  those  who  encounter  hard- 
ships the  same  in  kind  with  those  which  he  over- 
came :  and  this  argument  is  defended  by  attempts 
to  explain  away  such  passages  of  Scripture,  as  seem 
to  contradict  the  system,  and  particularly  by  refer- 
ring every  thing  that  is  said  of  the  glory  of  Christ 
to  that  power  which  was  given  him  upon  earth,  or 
to  that  state  of  exaltation  which  he  now  holds  in 
heaven. 

It  is  said  that  this  opinion  was  held  in  the  first 
century  by  a  small  sect  of  Jewish  converts,  called 
the  Ebionites,  who  received  no  other  part  of  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  but  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Matthew,  after  rejecting  the  first  two  chap- 
ters. The  opinion  was  openly  taught  by  Theodotus 
and  Artemon,  about  the  end  of  the  second  century ; 
and  Eusebius  says  that  Theodotus  was  the  first  who 
taught  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ.  *  It  may  be 
traced  also  in  other  systems  that  divided  theChrist- 

*  Eus.  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  v. 
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ian  church  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  met 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  But  after 
that  Council,  this  opinion  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
ploded till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  it  was 
revived  by  Socinus,  and  propagated  among  his  dis- 
ciples, who  abounded  in  Transylvania,  Hungary, 
and  Poland.  It  continues  to  form  one  of  the  lead- 
ing characteristical  features  of  those  who  are  called 
Socinians.  It  was  insinuated  with  modesty  and  dif- 
fidence by  some  eminent  men  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century,  amongst  whom  is  Lardner,  who  has 
deserved  so  well  of  the  Christian  world  by  that  la- 
borious and  valuable  collection  entitled  the  Credibi- 
lity of  the  Gospel  History.  It  has  of  late  been  pub- 
lished with  zeal  and  confidence  by  Lindsey,  Priest- 
ley, and  their  associates ;  and  it  is  the  avowed  prin- 
ciple of  those  Socinians  who  choose  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  title  of  Unitarians. 

The  second  opinion  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  is,  that  he  was  not  a  mere  man,  but  that  he 
existed  before  he  appeared  upon  earth.  It  occurs 
to  mention  under  this  second  opinion  one  branch  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics,  those  heretics  who  be- 
gan, even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  to  corrupt  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel  by  a  mixture  of  oriental 
philosophy.  They  held  that  the  Christ  was  an 
emanation  from  the  supreme  mind,  one  of  those 
beings  whom  they  considered  as  filling  the  pleroma, 
and  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  ^Eons.  This 
glorious  ^.on,  who  was  sent  by  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing to  the  earth,  according  to  some  of  the  Gnostics, 
united  himself  to  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and 
left  him  at  his  crucifixion  ;  according  to  others,  he 
only  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  man ;  no  that  the 
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body  which  the  Jews  saw,  and  which  they  thought 
they  crucified,  was  a  shadowy  form  that  eluded  their 
malice.     Hence   this   latter  class   of  Gnostics  were 
called  by  the  ancient  fathers,  Docetse,  from  ^oxec.,  vi- 
deor,as  they  ascribed  a  seeming,  not  a  real  body  to 
Jesus.     It  were  endless  to  follow  all  the  differences 
of  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  among 
those  who  held  the  Gnostic  principles ;  because  as 
the  principles  were  merely  the  fruit  of  imagination, 
resting  upon  no  solid  ground  either  in  reason  or  in 
revelation,    they  admitted    of  infinite  variety.      A 
sounder  philosophy  has  exploded   these  abuses  of 
fancy,  and  given  human  speculations  a  more  use- 
ful direction,  so   that  the  whole  system  of  Gnostic 
principles  is  now  an  object  of  study,  only  in  so  far 
as  some  acquaintance  with  it  is  necessary  to  throw 
light  upon    those   parts   of  the   sacred  writings  in 
which  it  is  attacked.     Mosheim  has  delineated  that 
system  in  his  Church  History  with  great  ingenuity 
and   learning,   with  more  minuteness  in  some  in- 
stances, than  it  appears  to  deserve,  and  with  as  much 
precision  and  clearness  as  its  obcure  airy  form  ad- 
mitted.    You  will  learn  from  him  all  that  needs  to 
be  known  upon  this  subject ;  and  you  will  find  that 
almost  all  the  Gnostic  sects  considered  Jesus  as  dig- 
nified and  animated  by  some  kind  of  union  with  a 
celestial  iEon,  who  had  existed  in  the  pleroma  be- 
fore he  descended  to  earth.* 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  fix  your  attention 
upon  the  substantial  definite  form  which  the  second 
opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  I  mean 
that  which  raised  him  above  man  by  ascribing  to 

*  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent,  II.  Part.  II.  ch.  V. 
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him  pre-existence,  assumed  in  the  system  of  Arius. 
It  was  the  leading  principle  of  this  system,  that  the 
Christ,  the  first  and  most  exalted  of  the  creatures  of 
God,  existed  before  the  rest  were  created,  and  is  not 
like  any  thing  else  that  was  made.  I  call  this  the 
characteristical  principle  of  Arianism  ;  because, 
whatever  traces  of  it  some  have  pretended  to  dis- 
cover in  more  ancient  writers,  Arius  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  first  who  taught  it  systematically  ; 
and  this  principle  was  the  oiDinion  for  which  he  was 
condemned  by  the  council  of  Nice  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  writings  of  Arius,  in 
which  he  unfolded  and  defended  his  system,  were 
burnt  by  the  authority  which  condemned  his  opi- 
nions. But  a  few  of  his  epistles,  the  creed  which 
he  gave  in  to  Constantine,  and  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  the  council  of  Nice,  are  ex- 
tant ;  from  a  comparison  of  which,  a  candid  in- 
quirer may  attain  a  clear  conception  of  the  outlines 
of  his  system.  His  system  was  this — the  one  Eter- 
nal God,  the  source  of  all  being  and  power,  did,  in 
the  beginning,  before  any  thing  was  made,  produce 
by  his  own  will  a  most  perfect  Creature,  to  whom 
he  communicated  a  large  measure  of  glory  and 
power.  By  this  Creature,  God  made  the  worlds,  all 
things  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  so 
that  he  alone  proceeded  immediately  from  God, 
while  all  other  creatures  not  only  existed  after  him, 
but  were  called  into  being  by  his  instrumentality, 
and  placed  by  the  Father  under  his  administration. 
Having  been  the  Creator  of  the  first  man,  he  was 
from  the  beginning  the  medium  of  all  divine  com- 
munication with  the  human  race.  He  Appeared  to 
the  patriarchs ;  he  spake  by  the  prophets,  and  in 
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the  fulness  of  time  he  was  incarnate,  i.  e.  clothed 
with  that  body,  which,  by  the  immediate  operation 
of  God,  was  formed  out  of  the  Virgin  Mary  :  and 
thus,  according  to  the  Arian  system,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  had  a  real  body,  like  his  brethren.  But  that 
body,  instead  of  being  animated  by  a  human  soul, 
was  informed  by  the  super-angelical  spirit,  who  had 
been  with  God  from  the  beginning,  who  conde- 
scended to  leave  that  glory,  partook  in  the  sorrow 
and  agony  which  filled  up  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  in 
recompense  of  this  humiliation  and  obedience,  was 
exalted  to  be  the  Saviour,  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Judge  of  mankind. 

Arius  professed  to  have  received  this  faith  from 
the  Gospel,  and  to  hold  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures ; 
knd  he  might  suppose  that  his  system  reconciled 
those  passages  which  speak  of  the  dignity  and  eter- 
nity of  the  son  of  God,  with  those  which  seem  to 
imply  an  inferiority  to  the  Father.  It  appeared  to 
him,  that  this  first  creature,  upon  account  of  the 
super-eminent  glory  and  power  communicated  to 
him,  might  without  impropriety  be  called  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  and  God  ;  and  he  admitted 
that  this  Creature  was  in  one  sense  eternal,  because 
he  proceeded  from  God  before  the  existence  of  those 
measures  of  time,  which  arise  from  the  motion  and 
succession  of  created  objects.  He  thought  himself 
at  liberty,  therefore,  to  hold  this  language  in  his 
creed,  "  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Al- 
"  mighty,  and  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
"  who  was  made  by  him,  begotten  before  all  ages, 
"  God  the  word,  by  whom  all  things  were  made  in 
"  heaven  and  in  earth."  But  although  all  these  ex- 
pressions, except  one,    "  who  was  made  by  him," 
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might  have  been  used  by  those  who  held  the  re- 
ceived opinions,  there  were  three  points  in  his  sys- 
tem which  were  condemned  by  the  council.    He  said 

of  the  Son,  nv  "^ors  6ts  ovx  w — '^f'l'  ysi'VTj^yji/a/  oux  r^v — and  E^  6^^- 

onm  iyiviTo.  The  meaning  of  the  three  points  upon 
which  he  was  condemned  was  this.  Although  Arius 
carried  back  the  existence  of  the  Son  before  all 
worlds,  and  so  before  all  times,  yet  it  was  possible, 
according  to  his  system,  to  conceive  some  point  from 
whence  that  existence  commenced.  The  Son  had 
no  existence  till  the  act  of  the  Father  produced 
him,  and  he  was  produced,  not  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father,  but  like  other  creatures,  out 
of  nothing.  We  suffer  persecution,  says  Arius  in 
one  of  his  epistles,  because  we  have  said,  the  Son 
hath  a  beginning,  but  God  hath  no  beginning,  and 
because  we  have  asserted  that  the  Son  is  out  of  no- 
thing, *  This  opinion  was  opposed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  successive  councils,  and  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  who  had  by  this  time  embraced 
Christianity,  and  those  by  whom  it  was  avowed  were 
exposed  to  contumely  and  barbarity.  Before  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  it  was  extirpated  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  appears  to  have  been 
so  much  forgotten,  that  all  the  Divines  who  wrote 
upon  this  subject  after  that  period  till  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  almost  wholly  employed,  not  in  explain- 
ing or  combating  the  Arian  system,  but  in  propos- 
ing different  modifications  of  that  which  I  am  to  state 
as  the  third  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  opinion  of  Arius  revived  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  allowed 

*  K.  /.  apud  Epiph.  H.  0'9-  N.  vi. 
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greater  liberty  in  religious  speculation ;  and,  although 
it  be  contrary,  not  only  to  the  confessions  of  the 
established  churches  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  it  has  appeared  with  little  disguise  in 
many  able  treatises,  and  was  held  with  certain  qua- 
lifications, by  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  the 
last  century. 

The  third  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ 
is,  that  from  all  eternity  he  was  God.  Neither  the 
Socinians  nor  the  Arians  deny  that  the  name  God  is 
ascribed  to  him.  But  as,  according  to  their  systems, 
the  only  foundation  of  that  name  is  the  degree  of 
glory  and  dominion  with  which  he  was  invested  at 
an  earlier  or  a  later  period,  and  as  the  same  will, 
which  thus  freely  distinguished  him  above  the  other 
creatures,  may  remove  the  distinction  when  the  pur- 
poses of  it  are  accomplished,  it  is  manifestly  implied 
in  these  systems,  that  Christ  has  a  dependence  upon 
the  will  of  another,  and  a  possibility  of  change,  which 
require  that  the  word  God,  when  applied  to  the 
Son,  be  understood  in  a  sense  very  different  from 
that  in  which  it  is  applied  to  Him  who  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  is  God.  Although  therefore 
the  three  opinions  coincide  in  the  use  of  the  same 
name,  the  third  is  essentially  distinguished  from  the 
second  as  well  as  from  the  first  in  this  point,  that  ac- 
cording to  it  Christ  eternally  and  necessarily  co-ex- 
isted with  God.  All  the  perfections  of  the  divine 
nature  belong  to  him  essentially  ;  no  past  time  can 
be  conceived  in  which  he  did  not  possess  them,  and 
no  time  shall  arrive  hereafter  in  which  any  of  them 
can  be  separated  from  him. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  whether  this 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Christian  church  be- 
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fore  the  council  of  Nice.  Petavius,  a  learned  Jesuit, 
in  his  immense  work,  entitled  Dogmata  Theologica, 
has  laboured  to  show,  that  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
three  centuries  inclined  to  Arianism,  and  have  in  ma- 
ny places  spoken  of  Christ  as  an  inferior  God.  Bishop 
Bull,  who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  by 
much  the  ablest  defender  of  this  third  opinion,  has 
rendered  it,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  probable  that 
Petavius  gives  a  false  representation  of  those  who 
are  called  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  and  that,  al- 
though upon  many  occasions  they  expressed  them- 
selves loosely  and  inaccurately,  yet  it  was  the  con- 
stant opinion  of  the  most  respectable  writers  in  the 
first  three  centuries,  that  Christ  was  from  eternity 
God.  But  the  truth  is,  this  controversy  concerning 
the  opinion  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  has  derived 
more  importance  from  the  labour  and  zeal  with  M^hich 
it  has  been  agitated  than  it  deserves.  For  the  ques- 
tion does  not  depend  upon  human  authority  ;  and  in 
whatever  manner  ancient  writers  have  expressed 
themselves  upon  this  subject,  the  truth  remains  the 
same.  Even  although  Dr.  Priestley  could  establish 
the  position  which  he  has  maintained  in  other  smaller 
treatises,  and  in  a  great  work  of  four  octavo  volumes, 
entitled,  the  History  of  Early  Opinions  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ,  that  the  Christian  church  from 
the  earliest  times  was  in  general  what  he  calls  Uni- 
tarian, and  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  the  word,  was  unknown  to  the  great 
body  of  Christians,  and  is  found  only  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  works  of  a  few  authors  ;  still  the 
matter  rests  upon  its  original  ground,  and  the  ques- 
tion recurs,  which  of  the  three  opinions  <?oncerning 
the  person  of  Christ  is  most  agreeable  to  the  revelation 
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made  in  Scripture  upon  that  subject.  We  derive 
from  the  study  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  theological  opinions  :  we 
may  learn  the  manner  in  which  very  able  men,  who 
bestowed  their  whole  attention  upon  theological  sub- 
jects, illustrated  and  defended  the  opinions  which 
t?iey  held,  and  we  may  thus  be  assisted  in  understand- 
ing the  truth,  and  directed  where  to  find  the  proj^er 
arguments  in  support  of  it.  But  these  arguments 
must  ultimately  be  drawn  from  Scripture,  and  Dr. 
Clarke,  however  persons  may  differ  as  to  the  merits 
of  his  system,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
afterwards,  must  be  allowed  to  have  suggested  the 
only  proper  method  of  attaining  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  by  collecting  all  the  texts  in 
which  there  is  any  mention  of  that  doctrine.  You 
will  understand,  then,  that  when  at  any  time  I  quote 
the  sayings  of  ancient  or  respectable  Christian  writers, 
I  quote  them  as  evidences  of  what  their  opinion  was, 
not  as  proofs  that  that  opinion  was  true ;  and  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  I  should  very 
much  mispend  your  time,  if  I  entered  into  a  minute 
investigation  of  those  passages  in  their  works  which 
appear  to  be  contradictory,  and  followed  the  labours 
of  many  modern  authors  in  thus  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain what  were  the  sentiments  of  Tertullian,  Eu- 
sebius,  or  Origen. 

But  while  we  disclaim  every  kind  of  submission 
to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  there  are  expres- 
sions which  recur  frequently  in  their  writings  so 
marked  and  significant,  that  they  deserve  to  be 
brought  forward,  as  they  may  assist  you  in  under- 
standing what  the  third  opinion  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ   truly  is.     The  Ante-Nicene  Fa- 
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thers  often  speak  of  the  kindling  of  one  light  by 
another,  as  the  image  which  most  fitly  expresses 
the  generation  of  the  Son  from  the  Father,  because 
in  this  case  there  is  no  separation  or  difference  of 
kind.  The  original  light  remains  undiminished, 
and  that  which  is  kindled  appears  to  be  the  same. 
They  say,  that  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens  cannot 
exist  without  emitting  light,  as  no  interval  can  be 
conceived  between  the  existence  of  the  sun  and  the 
emission  of  his  rays,  so  Christ  always  existed  with 
God;  and  they  argue  the  eternity  of  Christ  from 
his  being  the  wisdom,  the  reason,  what  the  Greek 
writers  called  the  '^-oyoi  of  the  Father.  The  words 
of  Athanasius,  the  great  antagonist  of  Arius,    are 

these,  6  Mv  Qiog.  s^  avrov  xai  ovra  rov  Xoyov  iyjr  -/.ai  oure  6  Xoyog 
zmiyiyonv,   ova,   m    'tt^oti^ov,   ovts   6  <xaryjp    aXoyog  riv   <:roTi.^         1  he 

meaning  of  these,  and  other  similitudes,  with  which 
the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  abound,  was  precisely  as- 
certained by  that  word  which  the  council  of  Nice 
adopted  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Arius. 
They  said  that  the  Son  is  h(x,ou(s,og  with  the  Father. 
This  word  the  Arians  could  not,  in  consistency  with 
their  principles,  admit  into  their  confession.  They 
held  that  the  Son  was  produced  immediately  by  the 
Father  out  of  nothing.  But  they  saw  that,  if  he  be 
of  the  same  substance  with  God,  he  is  God,  and  that 
if  he  is  God,  he  cannot  have  a  temporary  precarious 
existence,  but  must  have  always  been  with  the  Fa- 
ther what  he  now  is.  This  word  therefore  became 
the  mark  of  distinction  between  the  second  and  the 
third  opinions  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
the    precise  amount  of  hfioiseioc  when  applied  to   the 

*  Athanas.  Orat.  passim. 
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Son,  is  this,  that  although  it  be  implied  in  the  naiije 
of  the  Son,  that  he  proceeded  from  the  Father,  and 
although,  in  reference  to  his  proceeding  from  God, 
he  be  called  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  yet  the 
essential  glory  and  perfections  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  the  same. 

It  is  further  to  be  stated,  that  while  the  Socinians 
believed  the  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  in  whom  an 
extraordinary  measure  of  the  power  of  God  dwelt, 
while  the  Arians  believed  that  the  Christ  was  com- 
posed of  a  super-angelical  spirit,  and  a  human  body, 
those  who  hold  the  third  opinion  believe  that  Christ 
assumed,  at  the  incarnation,  the  complete  human  na- 
ture into  union  with  the  divine ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  body  of  Christ  was  animated  by  a  human 
soul,  and  this  soul  was  so  united  with  the  Godhead 
that  the  divine  and  human  nature  formed  one  per- 
son. 

I  enter  not  at  present  into  the  grounds  of  this 
third  opinion.  I  mean  only  to  state  what  it  is,  and 
in  order  to  assist  your  apprehension  of  both  parts  of 
it,  I  shall  recite  to  you  a  part  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
by  which  this  third  opinion  was  more  clearly  defin- 
ed than  it  had  been  before,  and  those  parts  of  the 
confessions  of  the  two  established  churches  in  Brit- 
ain, by  which  it  appears  that  both  of  them  have 
adopted  the  third  opinion  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  words  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  translated 
literally  from  the  Greek,  are  these  :  "  We  believe  in 
one  God,  the  Father,  Almighty,  maker  of  all  things, 
both  visible  and  invisible,  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Fa- 
ther, that  is  to  say,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father, 
God  of  God,  light  of  light,  very  God  of  very  God, 
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begotten  not  made,  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made  both  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth,  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  sal- 
vation, came  down,  and  was  incarnate,  being  made 
man."  The  second  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
church  of  England  is  in  these  words  :  "  The  Son, 
which  is  the  word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from 
everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God, 
of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature 
in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance, 
so  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to 
say,  the  godhead  and  manhood,  were  joined  together 
in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one 
Christ,  very  God  and  very  man."  The  words  of  our 
Confession  of  Faith  are  :  "  The  Son  of  God,  the  se- 
cond pei'son  in  the  Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal 
God,  of  one  substance,  and  equal  with  the  Father, 
did,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  take  upon 
him  man's  nature,  with  all  the  essential  properties 
and  common  infirmities  thereof,  yet  without  sin, 
being  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  her  substance,  so 
that  two  whole  perfect  and  distinct  natures,  the 
Godhead  and  the  Manhood,  were  inseparably  joined 
together  in  one  person,  without  conversion,  com- 
position or  confusion,  which  person  is  very  God, 
and  very  man,  yet  one  Christ." 


\ 
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CHAP.  II. 


SIMPLEST  OPINION  CONCERNING  THE   PERSON 
OF  CHRIST. 


Having  stated  the  three  opinions  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  to  which  all  others  may  be  redu- 
ced, I  proceed  to  compare  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  rest. 

And  here  I  must  begin  with  observing,  that  ge- 
neral reasonings  concerning  the  probability  of  any 
of  these  opinions,  or  its  apparent  suitableness  to  the 
end  of  Christ's  manifestation,  ought  not  to  enter  in- 
to this  comparison.  Ingenious  men  have  said 
plausible  things  in  the  way  of  general  reasoning  in 
support  of  all  the  three.  It  may  to  some  appear 
difficult  to  balance  one  of  the  speculations  against 
the  other,  because  men  will  be  inclined  to  give  a 
preference  according  to  the  complexion  of  their  un- 
derstanding, and  their  former  habits  of  thinking. 
But  you  will  be  satisfied  that  such  reasonings  are  of 
little  or  no  weight  in  the  scale  of  evidence,  when 
you  recollect  how  soon  they  lead  us  beyond  oiu* 
depth.  Probability  in  this  subject  depends  upon  a 
multitude  of  circumstances,  which  are  not  within 
the  sphere  of  our  objservation.     Fitness  or  expedi- 

VOL.  II.  c 
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ency  in  this  subject  depends  upon  the  order  and  the 
tlesigns  of  that  universal  government  of  which  we 
see  only  a  part.  The  fact,  that  Jesus  Christ  ap- 
peared in  the  land  of  Judea  the  teacher  of  a  new  re- 
ligion, could  not  have  been  investigated  by  reason, 
but  like  all  other  facts  is  received  upon  credible 
testimony.  The  particular  character  and  dignity  of 
this  person  therefore,  is  matter  of  revelation  to  be 
gathered  from  the  books  that  inform  us  of  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  only  solid  ground  of  any  opinion 
concerning  his  character  is  a  right  interpretation  of 
the  books  in  which  it  is  described.  After  we  have 
attained  by  sound  criticism  the  information  which 
is  thus  afforded  us,  reason  may  be  employed  in  vin- 
dicating the  opinion  which  that  information  warrants 
us  to  hold,  in  bringing  forward  those  views  of  its 
expediency  which  revelation  enables  us  to  assign, 
and  in  balancing  the  difficulties  which  may  adhere 
to  it,  against  those  difficulties  and  objections  which 
appear  to  attend  other  opinions  not  taught  by  Scrij)- 
ture.  Reasoning  comes  here  in  its  proper  place  to 
support  our  faith,  by  being  opposed  to  other  rea- 
sonings that  attempt  to  shake  it,  and  to  rescue  the 
opinion  that  is  delivered  in  the  word  of  God  from 
the  charge  of  absurdity.  But  we  profess  to  learn 
the  opinion  from  the  Scriptures;  and  we  hold  it 
with  firmness,  because  it  is  revealed. 

This  general  observation  suggests  the  plan  upon 
Avliich  I  mean  to  jjroceed  in  comparing  the  grounds 
of  the  three  opinions.  I  defer  all  speculations  con- 
cerning them,  till  we  have  learned  what  the  Scrip- 
tures teach.  I  begin  with  the  simplest  proposi- 
tions, advancing,  as  the  information  of  Scripture 
leads  us,  to  those  -which  are  farther  removed  from 
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ordinary  apprehension  ;  and  in  this  way,  I  shall  not 
arrive  at  the  most  intricate  parts  of  the  subject,  till 
our  minds  are  established  in  the  belief  of  those  facts 
which  ought  to  guide  our  reasonings.  This  patient 
method  of  proceeding  is  not  the  most  favourable  to 
disputation  upon  this  subject ;  it  is  not  the  best 
calculated  for  lecturing  upon  it  in  a  showy  amusing 
manner ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  in  which  I  ought 
to  persevere,  as  the  only  method  becoming  our  dis- 
tance, and  the  certain  method  of  attaining  truth. 

The  simplest  opinion  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ  is,  that  he  was  merely  a  man,  ■^"^og  av&^u-xog.^ 
and  the  advocates  of  this  opinion  rest  it  upon  num- 
berless passages  of  Scripture,  upon  a  solution  of  those 
declarations  concerning  Christ,  which  appear  to  be 
inconsistent  with  their  opinion,  and  upon  the  insu- 
perable difficulties  in  which  they  represent  all  other 
opinions  as  involved.  I  lay  aside  at  present  all  consi- 
deration of  these  difficulties,  because  I  consider  every 
speculation  concerning  them,  as  calculated  to  create 
a  prejudice  either  for  or  against  the  evidence  that  is 
to  be  examined  ;  and  I  direct  your  attention  only  to 
the  Scripture  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  is 
rested,  and  the  declarations  of  Scripture  by  which  it 
is  opposed. 

I  take  the  Scripture  grounds  of  this  opinion  from 
a  book  published  about  the  year  177.3  by  Mr.  Lind- 
sey,  who  gave  the  world  a  pledge  of  his  honesty,  by 
resigning  his  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England, 
because  he  held  this  opinion.  The  following  argu- 
ments and  testimonies,  he  says,  will  abundantly 
show  that  Christ  was  a  man  like  ourselves,  saving 
those  extraordinary  gifts  of  divine  wisdom  and  power 
by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  man- 
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kind.  1.  The  prophecies  that  went  before  concern- 
ing Christ  speak  of  him  as  a  man, — the  seed  of  the 
woman  ;  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  a  prophet  like  to 
Moses ;  the  son  of  David.  2.  In  consequence  of 
these  predictions,  the  Jews  in  all  times  have  ex- 
pected the  Messiah  to  be  a  man.  "  Hath  not  the 
Scripture  said,"  observe  the  people  in  the  gospel  of 
John,  "  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David, 
and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where  David 
was  ?"  3.  Christ's  appearance  in  the  world ;  his 
birth ;  his  increase  in  wisdom  and  stature ;  and  the 
visible  circumstances  of  his  condition  answered  to 
the  prophecies  concerning  him  that  he  was  to  be  a 
man.  4.  Christ  continually  spake  of  himself  as  a 
man,  the  son  of  man  being  the  phrase  by  which  he 
commonly  designed  himself;  and  the  son  of  God, 
the  title  which  he  sometimes  assumed,  admitting  of 
an  interpretation  which  does  not  contradict  his 
being  a  man.  5.  John,  his  forerunner,  calls  him  a 
man.  And,  6.  The  four  evangelists  show  by  their 
narration  that  they  took  him  to  be  a  man ;  and  in 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  he  is  often 
so  designed. 

The  testimonies  which  Mr.  Lindsey  has  collected 
under  these  heads*  prove  that  Christ  was  truly  a 
man  ;  they  undoubtedly  convey  an  impression  that 
he  was  a  man  in  all  respects  like  us  ;  and,  if  they 
contained  the  whole  doctrine  of  Scripture  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  person  of  Christ,  the  first  opinion 
would  claim  to  be  received  upon  the  highest  possible 
evidence.  But  Mr.  Lindsey  is  aware  that  there  are 
passages  in  Scripture  which   appear  to  contradict 

*  Sequel  to  Apology,  by  Tl.eophilus  Lindsey,  di.  7- 
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this  opinion.  Like  all  those  who  have  agreed  with 
him  in  opinion,  he  attempts  to  give  a  solution  of 
them ;  and  the  point  that  must  be  considered  is, 
whether  there  are  declarations  in  Scripture  of  such 
a  kind,  as  to  efface  the  impression  made  by  the  tes- 
timonies collected  under  the  six  heads  now  men- 
tioned, and  to  show  that  the  first  opinion  rests  upon 
a  partial  view  of  Scripture. 
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CHAP.  III. 
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The  philosophy  which  you  have  learned  has  com- 
pletely exploded  the  fanciful  doctrine  of  some  an- 
cient sects,  that  the  souls  of  men  existed  before  they 
animated  those  bodies  with  which  we  behold  them 
connected.  You  know  that  this  doctrine  supposes 
a  fact,  which  is  no  where  revealed,  which  is  not 
vouched  by  human  testimony,  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  solid  argument,  and  is  contradicted 
by  the  principle  of  consciousness.  You  believe  that 
the  souls  of  men  began  to  exist  with  their  bodies  ; 
and,  although  you  cannot  explain  the  time  or  the 
manner  of  the  union  between  these  two  companions, 
you  never  ascribe  to  the  being  of  the  man  any  date 
more  ancient  than  the  first  formation  of  his  body. 
If  then  there  be  evidence  that  Christ  had  a  beinfir 
before  he  v/as  conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  can- 
not be  a  man  like  us.  He  may  be  truly  a  man  with 
all  the  essential  properties  of  human  nature,  so  that 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  ascribing  to  Iiim  the 
name  of  man,  or  the  Son  of  Man.  But  the  opinion 
of  tliose  who  consider  him  as  ■^''>-oi  av^swrou-,  nothing 
niore  than  man,    must  be    false.     Accordingly   all 
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those  who  hold  the  second  and  third  opinions,  op- 
pose to  the  Socinian  system  one  simple  position, 
viz.  there  is  evidence  from  Scripture  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  position  is  sufficient 
to  overturn  the  first  opinion,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  second  and  third.  For,  al- 
though it  does  not  follow  from  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ,  either  that  he  is  the  most  exalted  creature 
in  the  universe,  or  that  he  is  God,  yet,  if  he  did  not 
exist  before  he  was  born  of  Maiy,  he  cannot  be 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

A  position  which  contradicts  the  first  opinion,  and 
which  is  assumed  in  the  other  two,  seems  to  be  the 
proper  point  from  which  to  set  out  in  examining 
the  three  opinions  concerning  the  person  of  Christ. 
Unless  you  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  position, 
you  will  not  be  disposed  to  give  yourselves  much 
trouble  in  canvassing  the  second  and  third  opinions. 
But  if  you  find  evidence,  that  by  his  pre-existence 
he  is  more  than  man,  it  will  be  natural  to  proceed 
to  inquire  how  far  he  is  exalted  above  man,  whether 
he  is  a  creature  of  a  higher  rank,  or  whether  he  be 
entirely  exempted  from  the  order  of  creatures. 

In  examining  this  position,  I  shall  first  bring  for- 
ward those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  teach  plainly 
that  our  Saviour  did  pre-exist;  and  I  shall  next  di- 
rect your  attention  to  those  passages,  which  ascribe 
to  him  different  actions  in  his  state  of  pre-existence. 
From  the  first  set  of  passages,  I  do  not  mean  to  de- 
rive any  thing  more  than  simply  a  proof  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  Jesus  ;  but,  in  attending  to  the  second, 
we  shall  unavoidably  be  led  by  the  descriptions  of 
those  actions  which  are  ascribed  to  Christ,  to  con- 
sider his  original  cliaracter  and  dignity,  and  we  shall 
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thus  pass  naturally  from  the  proofs  of  his  pre-ex- 
istence  to  the  proofs  of  a  higher  point,  to  those  pas- 
sages, upon  a  right  interpretation  of  which  turns  the 
decision  of  the  question  between  the  second  and  third 
opinions. 

I  shall  at  present  bring  forward  only  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  teach  plainly  that  our  Sa- 
viour existed  before  he  was  born  of  Mary ;  and,  in 
reviewing  them,  I  shall  lay  before  you  those  solu- 
tions of  their  meaning  which  are  given  by  the  more 
early  or  the  later  Socinian  writers,  that  you  may 
judge  how  far  it  is  easy  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
opinion  of  our  Lord's  being  4/>-os  md^w^og. 

You  will  recollect  a  language  which  runs  through 
a  great  part  of  the  New  Testament,  that  "  God  sent 
Jesus  into  the  world,"  that  Jesus  "  came  in  the  flesh," 
"  was  made  flesh,"  "  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,"  "  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood."  Now,  this 
language  is  greatly  wanting  in  propriety  and  signi- 
ficancy,  if  Jesus  began  to  exist  at  that  time  when  he 
is  said  to  have  come  in  the  flesh ;  whereas  the  ex- 
pressions recited  are  the  very  manner  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  of  his  becoming  a  man,  if  he  had 
an  existence  beforehand.  A  language  which  thus 
implies  that  Jesus  existed  before  he  was  born  of 
Mary,  being  found  in  numberless  places,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  meant  to  correct  the  inference  which  might 
otherwise  be  drawn  from  the  phraseology  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man.  At  the 
same  time  you  will  not  consider  this  implication  as 
the  proper  ground  upon  which  to  rest  so  important 
a  conclusion.  We  derive  the  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  Jesus  from  explicit  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, and,  having  in  this  way  attained  assurance  of 
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the  fact,  we  find  the  general  phraseology  of  Scrip- 
ture so  contrived  as  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  his 
being  truly  a  man.  These  explicit  declarations  were 
made  by  John  the  Baptist,  by  our  Lord  himself,  and 
by  his  Apostles. 

1.  John  the  Baptist  bore  witness  of  Jesus  in  these 
words.  Jo.  i.  15,  30.  "  After  me  cometh  a  man, 
which  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he  was  before  me," 
'ir^ojToc,  fio-j  w  You  would  expect  viorioic,  instead  of  ^^wrej. 
But  there  are  many  instances  in  the  best  Greek 
writers  of  a  similar  construction.  Yioyz  n  ns^cwi/  cr^-wrov 
'Kavrw  Aa^siov,  is  an  expression  used  by  Aristophanes  ;* 
and  if  ^gwrog  /j.ou,  first,  when  compared  with  me,  be 
equivalent  to  ff^orsgos  it^ou,  there  seems  to  be  here  a  jjlain 
declaration  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus.  The  So- 
cinian  interpretation  is,  "  the  Christ,  who  is  to  begin 
his  ministry  after  me,  has  by  the  divine  appoint- 
ment been  preferred  before  me,  because  he  is  my 
chief  or  principal,  T^urograrrig  mv,  and  I  am  only  his  ser- 
vant." But  Bishop  Pearson,  on  the  second  article  of 
the  creed,  has  well  observed,  that  according  to  this 
interpretation  a  thing  is  made  the  reason  of  itself. 
He  is  preferred  before  me,  because  he  is  my  chief; 
whereas  if  T^urog  (mu  nv  be  considered  as  expressive  of 
time,  not  of  dignity,  it  contains  a  reason  for  the  for- 
mer clause.  He  who  was  born  a  few  months  after 
me,  and  whose  ministry  begins  after  mine,  has  been 
placed  before  me,  has  a  higher  station  assigned  him 
in  the  economy  of  that  dispensation  which  is  now 
opening,  because  he  had  an  existence  before  me.  It 
is  true  that  the  three  other  evangelists  make  John  the 
Baptist  say,  "  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier 

*  Aristoph.  O^viSi?,  lin.  iS*. 
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than  I."  iexiisors^og  fMv.  But  you  wiW  perceive,  ^\'hen 
you  compare  the  four,  that  the  phrase  is  equivalent 
to  iiLv^ookv  iiou,  "  is  preferred  before  me,"  not  to  v^uto^  /mv. 
For  the  speech  in  the  other  three  consists  only  of  one 
clause  ;  and  John,  who,  writing  after  the  others,  has 
supplied  many  things  that  were  wanting  in  them, 
added  the  words  on  -x^uTog  fMu  w.  He  has  used  the  same 
expression  in  another  place  of  his  Gospel,  where  it 
must  denote  time.     If  the  world  hate  you,  says  Jesus 

to  his  disciples,    ymiSZiTi  on  sfis  crgwroi/   vfJLuv  ixifiiGrr/.i.        1  OU 

will  observe  too,  that  if  the  phrase  had  had  the  un- 
common remote  meaning  which  the  Socinians  affix 
to  it,  instead  of  rr^c^rog  nv,  it  should  have  been  <:rioiToc  tan. 
For  unless  Jesus  pre-existed,  he  was  not  the  chief  of 
John  till  he  entered  upon  his  ministry,  the  beginning 
of  which  John  was  only  announcing.  Lardner, 
aware  probably  of  the  force  of  the  objections  made  by 
Bishop  Pearson,  has  given  another  interpretation  of 
these  words,  wliich  some  of  the  modern  Socinians 
consider  as  probably  expressing  the  meaning  still 
more  truly.  "  He  that  cometh  after  me  has  always 
been  before  me,  or  in  my  view,  L  e.  present  to  my 
mind  as  the  object  of  my  continual  expectation  and 
reverence  ;  for  he  was  my  superior."  I  leave  you  to 
judge,  whether  it  is  likely  that  the  hearers  of  John 
would  affix  either  the  latter  or  the  former  Socinian 
meaning  to  liis  words,  and  whether  a  declaration, 
which  he  repeats  frequently  as  his  witness  to  the 
Messiah,  is  not  to  be  understood  according  to  the 
plain  obvious  sense  given  in  our  translation. 

John  iii.  31.  "  He  that  cometh  from  above  is 
above  all :  he  that  is  of  the  earth  is  earthly,  and 
speaketh  of  the  earth  :  he  that  cometh  from  heaven 
is  above  all."     John  is  making  a  comparison  between 
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himself  and  Jesus.  "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease."  The  31st  verse  states  a  distinction,  not 
merely  in  respect  of  dignity,  but  in  respect  of  origin 
and  extraction  ;  and  the  heavenly  extraction  of  Jesus 
is  introduced  as  the  ground  of  his  superior  dignity. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  this  passage,  be- 
cause it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  answer  to  a  sophism 
which  is  frequent  in  the  modern  Socinian  writers. 
When  such  expressions,  as  Jesus  being  sent  from 
God  and  coming  from  heaven,  are  urged  in  proof  of 
his  pre-existence,  they  uniformly  answer,  that  these 
expressions  mean  nothing  more  than  that  he  receiv- 
ed a  divine  commission.  "  For,"  they  say,  "  John 
also  is  called  a  man  sent  from  God  ;  and  our  Lord, 
upon  one  occasion,  asked  the  chief  priests,  the  bap- 
tism of  John,  was  it  from  heaven,  or  was  it  from 
men  ?  he  meant  was  it  of  divine  or  of  human  insti- 
tution ;  and  it  was  the  same  thing,  whether  he  had 
asked  did  John  come  from  heaven,  or  was  his  bap- 
tism from  heaven?"  But  the  words  of  John  Baptist 
in  this  place  show,  that  he  understood  there  would 
have  been  an  essential  difference  between  the  two 
questions.  He  asserts  in  other  places,  that  he  was 
sent  by  God  to  baptize  with  water  ;  and  therefore  his 
baptism  might  be  said  to  be  from  heaven.  But  here 
he  admits  that  he  himself  was  of  earth,  whereas  the 
person  to  whom  he  bore  witness  was  from  heaven. 
Their  commission  had  the  same  authority ;  for  both 
were  sent  by  God.  But  the  one  was  a  man  who  re- 
ceived this  commission  after  he  was  born :  the  other 
was  a  Being  who,  having  existed  before  in  heaven, 
came  from  heaven,  and  was  made  man,  that  he  might 
execute  his  commission. 

John  iii.  13.     "  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up 
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to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven."  These 
words  appear  to  contain  a  declaration  that  the  Son 
of  man  came  down  from  heaven.  But,  in  order  to 
ekide  the  force  of  this  declaration,  two  different  ex- 
positions have  been  given.  The  one  was  the  ex- 
position of  Socinus  and  his  immediate  followers; 
the  other  is  adopted  by  the  modern  Socinians.  The 
first  is  this  :  "  It  is  very  probable,  and  agreeable  to 
the  words  of  Scripture,  that  Christ,  between  the 
time  of  his  birth,  and  his  entering  upon  the  office  of 
Messiah,  was  translated  by  God  to  heaven,  and  re- 
mained there  some  time,  that  he  might  see  and  hear 
those  things  which  he  was  to  publish  to  the  world- 
As  Moses,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  type  of 
Jesus,  was  forty  days  on  the  mount  with  God,  and 
brought  from  thence  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  and 
the  pattern  of  all  things  pertaining  to  the  worship 
of  God,  so  it  was  most  fit  that  Jesus  should  go  up  to 
heaven,  of  which  Sinai  was  a  type  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  time  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  when 
he  is  said  to  have  been  forty  days  in  the  wilderness, 
was  the  time  of  his  being  admitted  to  converse  with 
God  in  heaven."  According  to  this  exposition  our 
Lord  says  to  Nicodemus,  no  man  hath  ascended  up 
to  heaven,  to  learn  these  heavenly  things  which  I 
have  to  tell  you,  but  he  who  came  down  from  hea- 
ven, after  he  was  instructed  in  them,  even  the  Son 
of  man,  who  was — rendering  oj^  the  imperfect  par- 
ticiple, who  was  in  heaven.  This  exposition  was 
emi)loye(l  to  solve  all  those  passages  where  we  read 
of  Christ's  coming  from  heaven,  proceeding  from  the 
Father,  being  sent  by  God.  But  you  will  observe, 
that  there  is  no  other  proof  of  the  fact  upon  which 
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this  exposition  proceeds  but  this  single  circumstance, 
that  it  is  possible,  in  this  way,  to  explain  such  pas- 
sages as  these,  without  supposing  the  pre-existence 
of  Jesus.  His  translation  to  heaven  is  admitted 
without  evidence,  in  order  to  exclude  his  pre-exist- 
ence. I  say  without  evidence.  For  although  it 
would  have  been  most  honourable  for  a  man  to  be 
thus  admitted  to  converse  with  God  in  heaven,  al- 
though, according  to  the  Socinian  system,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  followers  of  Jesus  to 
have  this  assurance,  that  the  words  spoken  by  a 
man  like  themselves,  are  truly  the  words  of  God, 
there  is  not  any  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
which  plainly  declares,  or  even  by  certain  inference 
implies,  that  he  was  translated  to  heaven.  Other 
circumstances  are  mentioned  in  the  short  accounts 
that  are  given  us  of  that  part  of  his  life  which  elajjs- 
ed  before  he  apjieared  preaching  the  Gospel.  But 
this  fact,  in  comparison  of  which  most  of  them  are 
insignificant,  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  all  the 
evangelists. 

The  modern  Socinians  have  abandoned  an  exposi- 
tion thus  resting  upon  a  conjecture,  which  is  not 
only  destitute  of  evidence,  but  is  contradicted  by  the 
silence  of  the  historians.  And  they  have  adopted 
another  exposition,  founded  upon  the  figurative  lan- 
guage which  abounds  in  Scripture.  In  our  way  of 
apprehension,  they  say,  a  man  that  would  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  the  divine  will  should 
go  to  heaven  to  converse  with  God.  Accordingly  it 
is  said  by  Moses  :  "  The  commandment  which  I 
command  thee  this  day  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou 
shouldest  say,  who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and 
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bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  Irear  it  and  do  it."* 
But  if  ascending  to  heaven  easily  signifies  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  counsels, 
coming  down  from  heaven  may  signify  being  au- 
thorized to  reveal  it  to  men  ;  and  being  in  heaven,  or 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  means  no  more  than 
being  highly  favoured  of  God,  and  made  acquainted 
with  his  counsels.  The  declaration  of  Jesus  to 
Nicodemus,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  literal  ascent  and  descent ;  but,  when  stripped  of 
the  metaphorical  language  in  which  it  is  clothed,  it 
amounts  merely  to  this — He  alone  was  admitted  to 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God,  and  au- 
thorized to  reveal  it  to  men. 

This  exposition  is  much  more  plausible  than  the 
former ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  that  interpretation 
which  we  are  often  obliged  to  give  to  figurative  lan- 
guage. But  you  will  observe  that  the  language  in 
this  passage  is  not  figurative  ;  the  words  are  per- 
fectly simple ;  there  is  no  obvious  necessity  for  de- 
parting from  that  sense  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
plain  construction  of  them  ;  and  if  a  liberty  is  allow- 
ed of  considering  plain  language  as  figurative,  in  or- 
der to  give  it  a  meaning  very  remote,  and  evade  a 
doctrine  which  it  seems  clearly  to  teach,  there  can 
be  no  certainty  in  the  declarations  of  Scripture. 
You  will  observe  also,  that  according  to  this  exposi- 
tion there  is  a  tautology  in  the  words,  which  is  both 
ungraceful  and  unmeaning.  No  man  hath  known  the 
divine  counsels  but  he  who  has  a  commission  to  de- 
clare them,  even  the  Son  of  man,  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  them.     On  the  other  hand,   if  you 

'*  Deut.  XXX.  11,  12. 
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understand  the  second  clause,  according  to  the 
literal  import  of  the  words,  and  according  to  many 
other  declarations  of  the  New  Testament,  to  de- 
note a  real  descent  from  heaven,  then  the  first  and 
third  clauses  are  clearly  distinguished.  If  you  con- 
sider wv  as  the  imperfect  participle,  the  third  clause 
means,  the  Son  of  man  who  was  in  heaven  before  he 
descended.  If  you  consider  uv  as  the  present  parti- 
ciple, you  give  the  third  clause  a  meaning  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Socinian  system,  but 
which  is  adopted  by  our  translators  in  opposition  to 
that  system  ;  the  Son  of  Man,  who,  being  according 
to  the  views  communicated  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture  both  God  and  man,  is  in  heaven  while  he 
now  dwells  upon  earth.  There  is  an  apparent  dif- 
ficulty in  the  clause,  "  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
lieaven  but  the  Son  of  ]\Ian  ;"  for  we  know  that 
Elijah  did  ascend,  and  our  Lord  had  not  ascended 
when  he  spake  these  words.  But  attention  to  the 
context  enables  us,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
words,  by  an  accommodation  to  circumstances  which 
is  easy  and  obvious,  to  remove  that  difficulty.  Our 
Lord  had  been  stating  to  Nicodemus  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  at  which  this 
master  of  Israel  is  stumbled,  saying,  "  How  can  these 
things  be  ?"  Our  Lord  answers  in  words  most  ex- 
pressive of  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  en- 
tire credit  to  which  he  was  entitled.  "  We  speak 
that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen. 
If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  be- 
lieve not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of 
heavenly  things?"  ?'.  e.  There  are  doctrines  more 
sublime  and  heavenly  than  these  at  which  you  are 
stumbled.     My  doctrine,  according  to  the  expression 
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of  Moses  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted,  may 
be  said  to  be  in  heaven  ;  and  you  can  learn  it  from 
none  but  me,  for  no  person  has  ascended  to  heaven 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  from  thence,  ^'  iJ^'^t 
unless  you  choose  to  apply  that  expression  to  the 
person,  who,  having  been  in  heaven,  came  down  from 
it.  He  is  better  qualified  to  instruct  you  in  heavenly 
things,  than  if  he  had  ascended  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  down. 

John  vi.  62.  "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before?"  The 
ancient  and  the  modern  Socinians  explain  away  this 
declaration,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which  we 
have  now  been  considering.  One  of  their  latest 
commentaries  is  in  these  words  : — "  When  you  shall 
see  me  go  up  to  heaven  to  God,  Avhere  I  was  be- 
fore," i.  e.  from  whom  I  have  received  my  instruc- 
tions and  authority,  "  you  will  then  understand  the 
language  which  I  now  hold  with  you."  As  this 
declaration  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  is  simpler 
and  less  embarrassed  with  other  circumstances  than 
that  in  the  third  chapter,  so  the  context  necessarily 
leads  us  to  reject  the  Socinian  paraphrase,  and  to 
understand  the  words  in  their  obvious  sense.  Our 
Lord  had  been  holding  a  long  discourse  with  the 
Jews,  in  which  he  spoke  of  himself  as  the  "  bread 
of  life  that  came  down  from  heaven."  The  Jews 
understood  this  to  be  an  assertion  of  his  having  been 
in  heaven,  and  they  opjiosed  to  it  their  knowledge 
of  his  birth.  "  Is  not  this  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph, 
whose  father  and  mother  we  know  ?  how  is  it  then 
that  he  saith,  I  came  down  from  heaven."  Our 
Lord,  in  answer  to  their  murmuring^,  repeats  and 
enforces  his  former  assertion  ;    and,    after   he  had 
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left  the  synagogue,  understanding  from  his  disciples 
that  they  also  were  offended  at  this  hard  saying,  he 
says  to  them,  "  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  what  and  if 
ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he 
was  before  ;"  i.  e.  to  heaven,  of  which  he  had  been 
speaking.  The  expression  implies  a  literal  ascent  to 
heaven,  which  was  to  be  an  object  of  sense,  ^swg^jrs; 
and  the  intimation  of  this  glorious  event,  which  was  to 
remove  all  their  doubts  and  their  offence,  is  conjoined 
with  a  repetition  in  simple  language  of  that  asser- 
tion at  which  they  had  been  offended.  The  Evan- 
gelist had  told  us  the  sense  which  the  Jews  affixed 
to  that  assertion  :  the  complaint  of  the  disciples  im- 
plies that  they  affixed  the  same  sense  to  it ;  and  we 
cannot  suppose  that  they  were  mistaken,  because 
this  private  declaration  of  our  Lord,  where  I  was 
before,  is  expressly  calculated  to  confirm  them  in 
the  mistake.  You  have  our  Lord,  therefore,  in  this 
sixth  chapter  of  John,  holding  both  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Jews,  and  in  a  confidential  intercourse 
with  the  disciples,  such  a  language  as  his  hearers 
understood  to  mean  that  he  was  in  heaven,  before 
they  saw  him  upon  earth. 

John  viii.  58.  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am." 
The  old  Socinian  interpretation  was : — "  I  exist  be- 
fore that  Patriarch  has  become,  according  to  the  im- 
port of  the  name  Abraham,  the  Father  of  many 
nations ;  for  that  name  is  to  receive  its  fulfilment 
by  the  preaching  of  my  religion,  in  which  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed  through  the 
seed  of  Abraham."  But  this  is  saying  nothing  ;  for 
the  Jews,  to  whom  our  Lord  is  speaking,  existed 
also  before  this  event :  I  am,  and  ye  all  are,  before 
the  Patriarch  becomes  Abraham  in  this  sense.  The 
VOL.  II,  n 
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modern  Socinian  interpretation  is  not  more  plausible. 
"  Before  Abraham  was  born,  I  am  he  ;"  i.  e.  the 
Christ,  in  the  destination  and  appointment  of  God. 
My  commission  as  Messiah  was  fixed  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Almighty,  before  Abraham  had  a 
being.  But  this  is  saying  nothing  peculiar  to  the 
Messiah  ;  for  known  to  God  are  all  his  works.  The 
existence  and  the  circumstances  of  the  meanest  crea- 
ture were  as  much  fore-ordained  as  those  of  the 
highest  angel.  The  natural  meaning  of  the  words 
is,  that  Christ  had  a  being  before  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham, tlpiv  ymsdai  Bxemv  is  a  common  classical  phrase 
for,  before  his  birth  ;  and  although  «yw  'i"  might  rather 
have  been  expected,  as  he  is  si)eaking  of  existence 
in  a  past  time,  yet  the  present  tense  does  affirm 
existence ;  and  there  is  a  reason  for  this  peculiar 
mode  of  expression  which  will  occur  afterwards. 
This  obvious  interpretation  of  the  M^ords  is  very 
much  confirmed  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  spoken.  Our  Lord  had  said,  "  Your  father 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and 
was  glad."  The  Jews  understood  from  this  ex- 
pression that  he  had  seen  Abraham,  that  is,  they 
understood  him  to  affirm  that  he  existed  in  Abra- 
ham's day  ;  and  they  answered,  "  Thou  art  not  yet 
fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ?"  Our 
Lord  had  not  said  that  he  had  seen  Abraham,  but, 
because  it  was  true,  he  does  not  disavow  it ;  and  he 
confirms  the  conclusion  which  they  had  drawn  from 
his  former  saying,  by  declaring  expressly  that  he 
existed  not  only  in  the  time,  but  before  the  birth  of 
Abraham.  «  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  They 
did  not  mistake  his  meaning  ;  but  they  were  filled 
with  indignation  at  the  presumption  which  his  words 
appeared  to  them  to  discover  ;  and  "  they  took  up 
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stones  to  cast  at  hiin."  Other  texts,  as  John  xvi. 
L*8,  John  xiii.  3,  1  Cor.  xv.  47,  2  Cor.  viii.  9,  also 
teach  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus. 

To  assist  you  in  understanding  the  principles  of 
that  solution,  by  which  the  Socinians  endeavour  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  plainest  declarations  concern- 
ing the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  I  shall  give  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  explain 
John  xvii.  5.  "  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me 
with  thine  ownself,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was."  Jesus  appears  in  this 
place  to  declare  explicitly,  and  at  a  most  solemn 
time,  when  he  "  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,"  and  in 
the  hearing  of  his  disciples  prayed  to  God  imme- 
diately before  he  went  out  to  the  garden  where  he 
was  betrayed,  that  he  had  glory  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was  :  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  he  introduces  the  mention  of  this  glory,  when 
it  was  not  iiecessary  to  complete  the  sense  of  any 
proposition ;  for  he  is  praying  that  God  would  glo- 
rify him.  And  yet,  as  if  on  purpose  to  prevent  the 
apostles  who  heard  the  prayer  from  supposing  that 
he  was  asking  that  which  he  had  not  possessed  in 
any  former  period,  he  adds,  "  with  the  glory  which 
I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."  To  a  plain 
reader  it  would  seem,  that,  if  Jesus  never  had  any 
such  glory,  these  Avords,  uttered  in  such  circum- 
stances, discover  the  highest  presumption  and  im- 
piety. But,  observe  the  Socinian  exposition  :  "  The 
glory  for  which  Jesus  prays  is  something  posterior 
to  his  sufferings  ;  yet  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  22d  and 
24th  verses  as  already  given  him,  '■')''  ^o^av  ttjv  s/j.7iv  ^v 
i^oomg  i/jLoi.  He  had  not  at  this  time  received  it ;  but 
the  Father  had  promised  it.     And  since  the  promise 
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of  God  can  never  fail,  he  considers  it  as  fully  his 
own  as  if  he  had  been  in  possession   of  it.     In  the 
same  manner  he  says  he  had  glory  with  God  before 
the  world  was  ;  not  that  he  had  really  been  in  pos- 
session of  it  before  the  world  was,  but  because  it  was 
then  destined  for  him  by  God.     God  is  said  to  have 
*  chosen  us  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;'  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  said  to  be  prepared  for  us 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  although  we  had 
then  no  being.     And  so  Christ  says  that  God  loved 
him,  and  that  he  had  glory  with  God  before  he  had  a 
being.     And  the  glory  for  which  he  prays  is  not  his 
own  private  advancement,   but  the  success  of  that 
gospel  by  which  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind were  to  be  promoted.     This  had  been  his  sole 
aim,  for  which  he  had  lived,  and  for  which  he  was 
about  to  die.     And  now,  at  the  approach  of  death, 
he  says,  I  have  i'  ..shed  the  work  which  thou  gavest 
me  to  do.     And  now,  O  Father,  complete  thine  own 
work  in  the  happy  beneficial  consequences   of  my 
death,  and  speedy  restoration  to  life,  as  in  thine  all- 
wise  eternal  purpose  thou  hast  decreed."    These  are 
the  most  exalted  sentiments  which  can  be  conceived 
to  animate  a  human  breast ;  and  I  doubt  not  you 
feel,  as  I  have  often  felt,  that  admiration  of  these 
sentiments  creates  a  kind  of  prejudice  in  favour  of 
that  interpretation,  which  supposes  them  to  be  ut- 
tered, ill  the  most  trying  scenes,  by  a  mere  man. 
But  we  should  recollect  that  there  are  many  occa- 
sions in  which  the  influence  of  the  principle  of  ad- 
miration makes  us  overlook  the  simplicity  of  truth ; 
and  that  the  excellence  of  an  object  is  then  really 
known,  not  when  it  is  magnified  by  our  imagina- 
tions in  a  particular  light,  but  when  its  whole  na- 
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ture  is  considered.  The  Scriptures,  by  teaching 
clearly  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  by  representing 
him  as  acting  at  all  times  under  a  consciousness  of 
his  original  dignity,  and  an  assurance  of  his  exalta- 
tion, do  not  leave  room  for  that  enigmatical  expo- 
sition of  the  words  of  this  prayer,  by  which  his  sen- 
timents at  the  close  of  his  life  are  assimilated  to  the 
heroism  of  mortals.  The  expressions  which  he 
uses,  according  to  the  plain  sense  of  them,  are  be- 
coming him  who  knew  whence  he  came  and  whi- 
ther he  was  going  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  present  us 
with  an  extraordinary  effort  of  mere  human  virtue 
in  the  Son  of  man,  they  present  us  with  a  worthier 
object  of  our  faith  and  hope,  the  Son  of  God,  who 
had  been  made  man,  returning  to  his  Father. 

Before  I  leave  those  passages  which  teach  the 
pre-existence  of  Jesus,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  a  title, 
the  true  meaning  of  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  this  subject.  One  of  the  grounds  of  the  Soci- 
nian  opinion,  I  said,  is  this,  that  Jesus  commonly 
designs  himself  the  Son  of  man,  and  that  the  other 
title,  the  Son  of  God,  which  he  sometimes  assumes, 
admits  of  an  interpretation  not  inconsistent  with  his 
being  a  mere  man.  This  interpretation  the  Soci- 
nians  derive  from  different  passages  of  Scripture, 
where  Jesus  is  styled  the  Son  of  God,  for  reasons 
that  have  no  connexion  with  his  existence  in  a  pre- 
vious state.  The  first  is  his  miraculous  conception. 
The  angel  said  to  Mary,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall 
overshadow  thee  ;  therefore  also  that  holy  thing 
which  shall  be  born  of  thee,"  i.  e.  begotten  of  thee, 
"  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  The  second  is 
the  distinguished  commission  which  he  received  as 
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Messiah,  and  the  honour  conferred  upon  him.     For, 
in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Christ, 
or  Messiah,  and  the  Son  of  God,    are  used  as  equi- 
valent interchangeable  terms.     "  We  believe,"  said 
the  disciples,  "  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God."     The  High  Priest  asked  Jesus  at 
his  trial,  «  Art  thou  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ?"  and 
John   concludes  his    Gospel   with  saying,   *'  These 
things  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."     There  is  still  a 
third  reason  upon  account  of  which  Jesus  is  called 
in  Scripture  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  is  his  resur- 
rection.    For  Paul  says.  Acts  xiii.  33,  "  God  hath 
fulfilled  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fa- 
thers, in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again,  as  it  is 
also  written  in  the  second  psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  :"  and  he  says  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "  Jesus  was  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead."     It  appears  undeniably  from  these  pas- 
sages that  there  is  an  intimate^connexion  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  between  this   title,  the  Son   of 
God,  and  these  three  circumstances,  the  miraculous 
conception,  the  office,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
But  none  of  these  three  necessarily  imply  that  he 
existed  in  a  previous  state  ;  and,  therefore,   it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  although  it  be  natural  to  form  the 
most  exalted  conceptions  of  a  person  called  the  Son 
of  God,  yet,  if  no  other  premises  were  given  us,  we 
should  not  be  warranted  to  infer  the  pre-existence  of 
Jesus  from  his  bearing  that  name.     You  must  first 
establish,  by  other  evidence,  that  he  did   pre-exist, 
and  then  you  infer  from  his  being  called  the  Son  of 
God,  that  the  meaning  of  that  name  is  not  exhausted 
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by  his  miraculous  conception,  his  office,  and  his  re- 
surrection, but  that  it  serves  farther  to  intimate  the 
manner  of  his  pre-existence.  This  reasoning  would 
be  fair  and  conclusive,  if  our  Lord  were  called  sim- 
ply the  Son  of  God.  But  its  conclusiveness  appears 
more  manifest,  when  you  consider  those  discrimi- 
nating epithets  which  are  joined  to  this  name.  God 
is  our  father  by  creation,  and  by  the  grace  of  the 
Gospel,  and  they  who  partake  of  that  grace  are 
often  called  his  sons.  But  Jesus  Christ  is  styled 
his  own  Son,  the  Son  of  his  love,  his  beloved  Son 
in  whom  he  is  well  pleased  ;  and  in  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  of  John,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God ;  all 
which  imply,  that  the  highest  meaning  of  this  title 
belongs  to  Jesus.  It  has  been  said  that  the  phrase, 
only  begotten  Son,  which  is  peculiar  to  John,  means 
nothing  more  than  beloved.  But  these  two  phrases 
are  not  synonymous  amongst  men.  A  child  may 
be  only  begotten  without  being  beloved,  and  he  may 
be  beloved  without  being  only  begotten.  It  is  irre- 
verent to  suppose  that  so  significant  a  phrase  would 
be  employed  by  John  upon  such  a  subject,  in  a  sense 
so  inferior  to  its  natural  import.  And  it  is  known 
that  the  Christians,  from  the  earliest  times,  adopted 
in  their  creeds  this  phrase,  his  only  begotten  Son, 
or  his  only  Son,  as  distinguishing  Jesus  from  every 
other  son  of  God. 

Now,  you  will  observe,  that  although  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  connected  in  Scripture  with 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus,  his  office,  and 
his  resurrection,  none  of  these  three  come  up  to  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase,  the  only  Son  of  God.  Not 
his  miraculous  conception. — He  was  indeed  con- 
ceived  by    the    power   of  the    Holy    Ghost.      But 
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Adam  also  is  called  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  unless 
you  deny  that  Jesus  was  truly  the  son  of  Mary,  you 
must  admit  that  there  was  in  this  respect  still  greater 
propriety  in  giving  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  to  a 
person,  who,  being  formed  without  father  or  mother 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  was  still  more  imme- 
diately the  workmanship  of  God. — Not  his  office  as 
Messiah ;  for  many  special  messengers  had  been 
sent  by  God  to  men  in  former  times.  In  allusion 
fo  them,  Jesus  is  often  styled  a  prophet,  a  messen- 
ger, the  sent  of  God.  But  the  mark  of  distinction 
between  him  and  them,  which  some  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  announce,  and  which  the  books 
of  the  l^ew  Testament  often  express,  is  this,  that 
he  is  the  Son  of  God,  his  only  begotten  Son  ;  words 
which  have  no  meaning,  if  they  refer  purely  to  that 
commission  which  he  received  in  common  with 
others,  and  which  are  always  so  introduced  as  to 
lead  our  thoughts  to  a  character  which  he  had  be- 
fore he  received  the  commission.  Neither  does  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  come  up  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  He  was  in- 
deed brought  by  the  Father  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  But  we  are  taught  that  all  who  are  in  their 
graves  shall  rise  ;  and  he  himself  hath  said  that 
they  who  are  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  the  world 
to  come,  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children 

of    the  resurrection,  v'loi  uei  ro-j    Qsov,  r^g   avajranu;  v'loi  (j\Ti;. 

According  to  the  views  given  in  Scripture,  Jesus  is 
the  first  that  rose  from  the  dead  never  to  die  any 
more,  and  the  resurrection  of  good  men  is  the  elTect 
of  his.  He  is  thus,  in  respect  of  his  resurrection, 
the  first  among  many  brethren.  "  Every  one  in  his 
own  order,  C'lirist  the  first  fruits  ;  aftevAvards  tliey 
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that  are  Christ's."  His  resurrection  was  indeed  the 
demonstration,  that  that  name  which  he  had  taken  to 
himself  during  his  life  did  really  belong  to  him  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  said,  he  "  was  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power  by  his  resurrection."  But 
to  say  that  his  resurrection  made  him  the  Son  of 
God,  is  to  confound  the  evidence  of  a  thing  with 
the  thing  itself. 

These  few  remarks  may  satisfy  you,  that  neither 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus,  nor  his  office, 
nor  his  resurrection,  contains  the  full  import  of  this 
name,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  But  there  is 
a  more  ancient  and  a  more  exalted  title  to  this  name, 
which  is  inseparable  from  his  nature.  I  enter  not 
at  present  into  the  various  and  intricate  speculations 
to  which  this  subject  has  given  occasion.  We  shall 
be  better  prepared  afterwards  for  touching  them 
slightly.  I  meant  only,  by  connecting  the  men- 
tion of  this  name  with  those  passages  which  teach 
the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  to  make  you  bear  in  your 
minds  during  the  progress  of  our  researches,  that 
the  peculiar  reasons  of  a  name  which  you  will  find 
uniformly  appropriated  to  Jesus,  are  to  be  sought 
for  not  in  the  history  of  his  aj^pearance  upon  earth, 
but  in  those  passages  which  contain  the  revelation 
of  his  pre-existent  state. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


ACTIONS  ASCRIBED  TO  JESUS  IN  HIS  PRE- 
EXISTENT  STATE. 

Creation. 

Having  drawn  from  explicit  declarations  of  Sci*ip- 
ture  sufficient  evidence  that  Jesus  existed  before  he 
was  born  of  Mary,  I  am  next  to  direct  your  attention 
to  those  passages  which  ascribe  to  him  different  ac- 
tions in  his  pre-existent  state.  The  nature  of  the 
actions,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  narrated, 
will  unavoidably  lead  us  to  form  some  conception  of 
the  character  and  dignity  which  belonged  to  Jesus 
before  he  appeared  upon  earth  ;  so  that,  if  this 
branch  of  the  examination  shall  confirm  the  belief 
of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  it  will  not  only  de- 
stroy the  first  opinion,  but  will  assist  us  in  com- 
paring the  grounds  upon  which  the  second  and  third 
opinions  rest. 

As  no  action  in  which  we  have  any  concern  can 
be  more  ancient  than  creation,  it  is  natural  to  begin 
with  those  passages  in  which  creation  is  ascribed  to 
Jesus.  The  Apostle  Paul  says,  Eph.  iii.  9,  "  Gdd, 
who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ."  But  as 
the  last  words,  bi'  Jrts-ov  Xpkjtov,  are  not  found  in  the  most 
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ancient  MSS.  and  were  not  quoted  by  any  of  the 
Christian  writers  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  it  is 
conjectured  by  Mill,  in  whose  valuable  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  all  the  various  readings  are 
collected,  that  these  words  were  first  written  in  the 
margin,  as  a  commentary  suggested  by  expressions 
in  the  other  epistles,  and  were  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  transcribers  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
text.  The  conjecture  appears  plausible,  and  the 
most  zealous  defender  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus 
need  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  it :  for  our  faith  in 
this  important  article,  that  he  is  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  does  by  no  means  rest  upon  this  incidental 
expression,  which,  supposing  that  it  was  not  origi- 
nally written  by  the  apostle,  would  never  have  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  text,  bad  it  not  been  literally 
derived  from  the  more  full  declarations  contained  in 
other  passages  of  Scripture. 

These  full  declarations  are  found  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  All  the  three  appear 
to  teach,  explicitly  and  particularly,  that  Jesus  is 
the  Creator  of  the  world.  Yet  they  have  received 
different  interpretations,  of  which  you  ought  not  to 
be  ignorant ;  and  your  being  able  to  deduce  with 
certainty  that  which  we  account  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words,  and  to  defend  it  against  the  objections 
by  which  it  has  been  attacked,  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  of  circumstances  which  form  so  essen- 
tial a  branch  of  your  studies,  that  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  give  a  particular  elucidation  of  these  three 
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SECTION  I. 

JOHN  I.  1 — 18. 

You  will  begin  with  observing  the  steps  by  which 
the  apostle  proceeds  in  enunciating  his  meaning. 
The  first  five  verses  do  not  of  themselves  mark  out 
the  person  to  whom  they  apply.  It  would  seem 
that  a  person  is  intended :  For  time,  ^'^  «§%?;?  place, 
itgog  rov  &10V,  and  action,  '7ra.\'7a  di"  auTou  syvjiro,  are  ascribed 
to  0  Aoyoc.  But  the  name  is  not  clear  enough  to 
mark  out  who  he  is.  In  the  6th  verse  there  is  the 
proper  name  of  a  man,  i^jam?.  And  it  appears  from 
the  sequel  of  the  chapter,  that  this  luami  is  the  per- 
son whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  John  the  Bap- 
tist. It  is  said  of  this  ic^amg,  m  the  7th  verse,  obrog 
TjXdsv  sig  /jbd^Tv^iav,  hoc  [jMOTu^Yier^  moi  rov  (purog.  The  article  de- 
fines the  word  <pojrog,  and  leads  you  back  to  a  light 
already  spoken  of,  and  consequently  supposed  to  be 
known  to  the  reader;  /.  e.  the  light  mentioned  in 
the  4th  verse,  which,  from  the  construction,  is  un- 
questionably the  same  with  o  Xoyog.  Ev  aurw,  i.  e.  y.oyu), 
Zuri  rjv,  xai  n  "(uri  r,v  to  ipu;  tojv  av&gu'zoov.      It  is  Said  in  the  5tll 

verse  that  this  light  appears  ;  and  the  7th  verse  es- 
tablishes a  connexion  between  the  appearance  of 
the  light  and  the  appearance  of  John,  for  he  came 
to  bear  witness  of  it.  8th  verse,  ov/.  riv  sxmog  ro  <pug,  axx" 
hu  /xotgrugjicji  Tsg/  rou  (purog.  The  time  of  tliis  shiuiug  of 
the  light  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  John,  and  the  manner  of  the  shining  must 
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have  been  explained  by  his  words,  otherwise  his  tes- 
timony could  not  have  been  of  any  use  in  making 
men  believe.  But  John  the  Baptist  was  the  con- 
temporary and  the  countryman  of  the  writer  of  this 
Gospel.  He  died,  indeed,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
Still,  however,  many  of  the  persons  into  whose  hands 
this  Gospel  came,  might  know  perfectly,  either  from 
their  own  recollection,  or  from  what  they  had  heard 
others  report,  the  general  purport  of  John's  testi- 
mony, so  as  to  be  directed  by  his  words  in  applying 
the  expression  of  the  evangelist.  Those  who  knew 
what  John  the  Baptist  had  said,  could  not  fail  to 
know  what  was  the  ''o  <p(^9  of  which  he  came  to  bear 
witness.  It  is  further  stated,  that  the  person  who 
had  been  called  in  the  first  five  verses,  6  Xo^o;,  and  r« 
f  ^?,  was  an  inhabitant  of  earth  at  the  time  of  John's 
appearance  ;  for  you  read  in  the  10th  verse,  ^^  '■w  kogij.ui 
Ttv — 14th  verse,  s^^a^a^^s^a  t?ji/ So^ai/ auroy.  And  tliis  glory 
which  was  beheld,  was  not  a  celestial  transient  glory, 
dazzling  the  sight  of  mortals  like  a  meteor,  and  quick- 
ly hid   in   clouds  ;  for  o  Xoyoi  cao^  symro,  xai  iTTinm-iv  iv  hfJ'iv. 

It  appeared  in  a  bodily  substantial  forrri.  The  per- 
son who  has  been  called  o  "koyoc,  pitched  his  tent,  dwelt 
for  some  time  amongst  men,  and  while  the  glory 
which  they  beheld  impressed  them  with  a  notion 
of  his  dignity,  he  engaged  their  affections  by  the 
grace  of  his  manners  ;  for  he  was  irXriom  xH""'^  xai  aX^- 
6iiag.  Here  are  limiting  circumstances  so  peculiar  in 
their  nature,  that  they  cannot  apply  to  any  other 
inhabitant  of  earth  in  the  days  of  John  Baptist  but 
that  extraordinary  personage,  whose  memory  was 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  when  this 
Gospel  was  written,  and  whose  name  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  17th  verse,   incovg  x^igroi.      It  de- 
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serves  particular  notice,  that  with  all  that  simplicity 
of  manner  which  distinguishes  the  writer  of  this 
Gospel,  he  has  inserted  this  name  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  the  explication  of  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore.    He  had  said  in  the  14th  verse,  <>  >-oyoi  ea^^  eys- 

vsTO'  Kai  iffzi^vugiv  zv  7]u,iv,  (x-ai  B^iaTaiMida  rr/v  h^av  aurov,  bo^av  u; 
{lovoyiwoi  ^a|«  'prccr^og,)   rrk^ng  yjx^irog  %a.i   aXrfiziag.      Here  he 

applies  to  o  Xoyoe,  the  person  of  whom  he  had  been 
speaking  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  two 
phrases,  iMwyiwtz,  and  rfKriO-f^c,  yjioiTOi  vma  uXr,6iiccg :  and  in  the 
17th  verse  he  introduces  the  name,  irjcoug  Xpierog,  after 
the  repetition  of  one  of  these  phrases,  and  before 
the  repetition  of  the  other,  manifestly  connecting 
the  name  with  both  the  phrases.  It  appears,  then, 
from  this  general  analysis  of  these  eighteen  verses, 
that  this  evangelist  must  be  not  merely  a  most  in- 
consequential writer,  but  a  writer  who  purposely 
and  artificially  misleads  his  readers,  unless  the  per- 
son who  is  called  6  7^oyog  in  the  first  verse  be  the 
same  who  is  called  iriffovg  x^iarog  in  the  17th,  that  is, 
unless  the  whole  of  this  passage  be  applicable  to 
Jesus  Christ.  But  if  the  whole  be  applicable  to 
him,  we  have  the  testimony  of  an  apostle,  that  all 
things  were  made  by  him.     ua^ra  6/'  aurov  tymro-  -mi  x<^- 

^/{  aurov  sysviTo  ou^e  Iv  6  yiyon. 

I  have  chosen  to  lead  \'ou  in  this  manner  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  meant  by  6  >.oyoc,  because 
the  fairest  way  of  interpreting  a  passage  is  to  lay 
the  whole  of  it  together,  and  so  bring  the  sense  of 
an  author  out  of  his  words.  But  it  is  natural  to 
inquire,  why  did  John  use  this  dark  expression? 
Why  has  he  begun  his  Gospel  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  require  this  circuitous  method  of  arriving  at  his 
meaning  ?  AVould  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
said  plainly,  In  the  beginning  was  Jesus  Christ,  and 
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Jesus  Christ  was  with  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  was 
God? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  you  will  recollect  that 
many  of  those  modes  of  expression  in  ancient  writ- 
ers, which  appear  hurtful  to  perspicuity,  were  dic- 
tated by  some  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  country, 
or  the  times  in  which  the  writers  lived  ;  and  that 
the  obscurity,  in  which  to  us  such  expressions  seem 
to  be  involved,  is  removed  by  the  knowledge  of 
those  circumstances  which  rendered  them  the  most 
proper  and  significant  when  they  were  used.  There 
has  been  much  dispute  what  were  the  circumstances 
that  led  John  to  use  this  expression,  6  Xoyoc,  The 
subject  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity  from 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  dates  of  particular 
tenets.  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  give,  in  a  short 
compass,  the  result  of  a  very  fatiguing  examination 
of  the  dispute. 

Before  the  days  of  our  Saviovir,  there  were  Tai*- 
gums,  i.  e.  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, for  the  use  of  the  vulgar  Jews,  who,  upon 
their  return  from  'the  Babylonish  captivity,  did  not 
understand  the  original  Hebrew.  As  these  Tar- 
gums  were  composed  by  the  learned  men  of  the  na- 
tion, and  portions  of  them  were  read  every  Sabbath- 
day  in  the  synagogues,  they  may  be  considered  as 
the  national  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures; 
and  they  have  often  been  quoted  by  those  who  have 
entered  deeply  into  the  argument  from  prophecy,  as 
the  vouchers  of  the  sense  which  the  Jews  affixed  to 
their  own  predictions  before  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
viour. These  Targums,  in  almost  every  place  where 
Jehovah  is  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  as  talking 
with  men,  assisting  thein,  or  holding  any  immediate 
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intercourse  with  them,  have  used  this  circumlocu- 
tion, the  word  of  Jehovah.  In  the  Hebrew,  Jehovah 
created  man  in  his  own  image ;  in  the  Targum,  the 
word  of  Jehovah  created  man.  In  the  Hebrew, 
Adam  and  Eve  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  ; 
in  the  Targum,  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord  God.  In  the  Hebrew,  Jehovah  thy  God, 
he  it  is  that  goeth  befo^'e  thee  ;  in  the  Targum, 
Jehovah  thy  God,  his  word  goeth  before  thee. 
Those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  of  this  matter  say 
that  all  the  personal  characters  of  action  are  ascrib- 
ed in  the  Targums  to  the  Word  ;  and  that  there 
are  places  where  the  sense  renders  it  impossible  to 
understand  the  word  of  Jehovah  as  merely  an  idiom 
of  the  language  equivalent  to  Jehovah.  Thus  in 
the  Hebrew  it  is,  God  came  to  Abimelech  ;  in  the 
Targum,  his  word  came  from  the  face  of  God  to 
Abimelech.  And  the  110th  Psalm  is  thus  para- 
phrased. Jehovah  said  to  his  Word,  sit  thou  at  my 
right  hand.  We  cannot  suppose  that  this  mode  of 
expression  would  have  been  introduced  into  the  Tai% 
gums,  at  the  time  when  they  were  composed,  had  it 
then  appeared  a  novelty;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  by  the  weekly  reading  of  the  paraphrases,  it 
would  become  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Jews. 
Accordingly,  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  a  book 
which  is  understood  to  have  been  written  a  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  we  meet  with  the  following  ex* 
pression,  referring  to  the  judgment  upon  the  laud  of 
Egypt :  "  Thine  almighty  word  leaped  down  from 
heaven  out  of  thy  royal  throne,  as  a  fierce  man  of 
war  into  the  midst  of  a  land  of  destruction,  and 
brought  thine  unfeigned  commandment  as  a  sharp 
sword,  and  standing  up,  filled  all  things  with  deatl\. 
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and  it  touched  the  heavens,  but  it  stood  upon  the 
earth."  *  This  may  appear  to  you  only  a  bold  ex- 
pressive figure  for  the  divine  energy  which  was  ex- 
erted in  the  punishment  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  passage  in  Psalm  xxxiii.  "  By 
the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,"  does 
not  necessarily  convey  to  a  mind  accustomed  to 
Aveigh  the  import  of  language  any  thing  more  than 
that  the  heavens  were  made  by  the  Lord.  But 
there  appears  the  best  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
constant  use  of  this  circumlocution  cherished  in 
the  minds  of  the  body  of  the  Jews  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  person  distinct  from  the  Father  whose 
name  was  the  word  of  Jehovah  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  Philo,  a  learned  Jew,  bred  at  Alexandria,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  whose  books 
were  published  before  his  death,  speaks  in  number- 
less places  of  the  Xoyog,  whom  he  calls  a  second  God, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  image  of  God,  the  instrument 
by  whom  God  made  the  worlds.  Philo  did  not 
learn  this  word  in  the  Platonic  school ;  for  although 
7.oyog  occurs  often  in  the  writings  of  the  later  Plato- 
nists,  who  lived  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Plato,  or  any  of  his  disci- 
ples before  Philo,  used  Xcyo;  as  the  name  of  a  person 
distinct  from  God.  It  is  doubted  by  Mosheim, 
whether  Philo  himself  believed  that  there  was  a 
distinction ;  and  that  indefatigable  inquirer  has 
brought  together,  in  his  notes  upon  Cudworth,  se- 
veral passages  which  appear  to  me  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  Philo,  like  many  other  philosophers,  had 
an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric,  a  secret  and  an  osten- 

*  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xviii.  15,  l6. 
VOL.  II.  E 
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sible  doctrine.  His  secret  doctrine  was,  that  what 
his  countrymen  called  Xo^oj  was  nothing  else  but  the 
conception  formed  in  the  mind  of  God  of  the  work 
which  he  was  to  execute,  and  that  what  they  ac- 
counted a  distinction  of  persons  was  ideal  and  no- 
minal, accommodated  to  the  narrowness  of  our  ap- 
prehension. But  if  this  was  truly  his  private  sen- 
timent, his  calling  the  Xoyos  the  Son  of  God,  and  a 
second  God,  is  a  proof  that  the  opinion  concerning 
the  Word  of  Jehovah  as  a  person,  had  so  firm  a 
possession  of  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  offend  them  by  teaching  openly  and 
unequivocally  a  doctrine  opposite  to  that  which  they 
had  derived  from  Scripture  and  tradition. 

Not  long  after  the  writings  of  Philo  were  pub- 
lished, there  arose  the  Gnostics,  a  sect,  or  rather  a 
multitude  of  sects,   who  having  learnt  in  the  same 
Alexandrian  school  to  blend  the  principles  of  orien- 
tal philosophy  with  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  formed  a 
system  most  repugnant  to  the  simplicity  of  Christian 
faith.    It  is  this  system  which  Paul  so  often  attacks 
under   the    name    of   "  false  philosophy,  strifes  of 
words,  endless  genealogies,  science  falsely  so  called." 
The  foundation  of  the  Gnostic  system  was  the  in- 
trinsic and  incorrigible  depravity  of  matter.     Upon 
this  principle  they  made  a  total  separation  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  material  world.     Accounting 
it  impossible  to  educe  out  of  matter  any  thing  which 
was  good,  they  held  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
presided  over  the    innumerable    spirits    that    were 
emanations  from  himself,  did  not  make  this  earth, 
but  that  a  spirit  of  an  inferior  nature,  very  far  re- 
moved in  character  as  well  as  in  rank  from  the  Su- 
preme Being,  formed  matter  into  that  order  which 
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constitutes  the  world,  and  gave  life  to  the  different 
creatures  that  inhabit  the  earth.  They  held  that 
this  Inferior  Spirit  was  the  Ruler  of  the  creatures 
whom  he  had  made,  and  they  considered  men,  whose 
souls  he  imprisoned  in  earthly  tabernacles,  as  expe- 
riencing under  his  dominion  the  misery  which  neces- 
sarily arose  from  their  connexion  with  matter,  and 
as  estranged  from  the  knowled<?e  of  the  true  God. 
Most  of  the  later  sects  of  the  Gnostics  rejected  every 
part  of  the  Jewish  law,  because  the  books  of  Moses 
give  a  view  of  the  creation  inconsistent  with  their 
system.  But  some  of  the  earlier  sects,  consisting  of 
Alexandrian  Jews,  incorporated  a  respect  for  the 
law  with  the  principles  of  their  system.  They  con- 
sidered the  Old  Testament  dispensation  as  granted 
by  the  orj/xwupyo;,  the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
who  was  incapable,  from  his  want  of  power,  of  de- 
livering those  who  received  it  from  the  thraldom  of 
matter :  and  they  looked  for  a  more  glorious  mes- 
senger, whom  the  compassion  of  the  Supreme  Being 
was  to  send  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  the 
human  race.  Those  Gnostics  who  embraced  Christ- 
ianity, regarded  the  Christ  as  this  Messenger,  an 
exalted  ^Eon,  who,  being  in  some  manner  united  to 
the  man  Jesus,  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the 
hiuouoyog,  and  restored  the  souls  of  men  to  communion 
with  God.  It  Mas  natural  for  the  Christian  Gnos- 
tics who  had  received  a  Jewish  education,  to  follow 
the  steps  of  Philo,  and  the  general  sense  of  their 
countrymen,  in  giving  the  name  Xoyog  to  the  8r,fnou^og ; 
and  as  x^isrog  was  understood  from  the  beginning 
of  our  Lord's  ministry  to  be  the  Greek  word  equi- 
valent to  the  Jewish  name  Messiah,  there  came  to 
be,    in   their   system,    a   direct  opposition  between 
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x^iGTog  and  Aoyoc.     Aoyog  was  the  maker  of  tlie  world  : 
x^iarog  was  the  iEoii  sent  to  destroy    he  tyranny  of 

/.oyoc- 

One  of  the  first  teachers  of  this  system  was  Ce- 
rinthus.  We  have  not  any  particular  account  of 
all  the  branches  of  his  system  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  ascribe  to  him  some  of  those  tenets  by 
which  later  sects  of  Gnostics  were  discriminated. 
But  we  have  authority  for  saying  that  the  general 
principle  of  the  Gnostic  scheme  was  openly  taught 
by  Cerinthus  before  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.  The  authority  is  that  of  Irenaeus,  a  bishop 
who  lived  in  the  second  century,  who  in  his  youth 
had  heard  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John, 
and  who  retained  the  discourses  of  Polycarp  in  his 
memory  till  his  death.  There  are  yet  extant  of  the 
works  of  Irenaeus,  five  books  which  he  wrote  against 
lieresies,  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  valuable 
monuments  of  theological  erudition.  In  one  place 
of  that  w^ork  he  says,  that  Cerinthus  taught  in  Asia 
that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the  Supreme  God, 
but  by  a  certain  power  very  separate  and  far  re- 
moved from  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  and  ig- 
norant of  his  nature.*  In  another  place,  he  says, 
that  John  the  Apostle  wished,  by  his  Gospel,  to  ex- 
tirpate the  error  which  had  been  spread  among 
men  by  Cerinthus ;  f  and  Jerome,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century,  says  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel, 
at  the  desire  of  the  Bishops  of  Asia,  against  Ce- 
rinthus and  other  heretics,  and  chiefly  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Ebionites,   then  sjjringing  up,  who 

*  Iren.  contra  Hecf.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  1.         t  Id.  lib.  i,  xxvi.  1. 
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said,  that  Christ  did  not  exist  before  he  was  born  of 
Mary.* 

From  laying  these  accounts  together,  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church, 
that  John,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  who  resided 
at  Ephesus,  in  pro-consular  Asia,  was  moved  by  the 
growth  of  the  Gnostic  heresies,  and  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  Christian  teachers,  to  bear  his  testimony 
to  the  truth  in  writing,  and  particularly  to  recollect 
those  discourses  and  actions  of  our  Lord,  which 
might  furnish  the  clearest  refutation  of  the  persons 
v/ho  denied  his  pre-existence.  This  tradition  is  a 
key  to  a  great  part  of  his  Gospel.  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  had  given  a  detail  of  those  actions  of  Jesus 
which  are  the  evidences  of  his  divine  mission : 
of  those  events  in  his  life  upon  earth  which  are 
most  interesting  to  the  human  race  ;  and  of  those 
moral  discourses  in  which  the  wisdom,  the  grace, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  Teacher  shine  with  united 
lustre.  Their  whole  narration  implies  that  Jesus 
was  more  than  man.  But  as  it  is  distinguished 
by  a  beautiful  simplicity  which  adds  very  much 
to  their  credit  as  historians,  they  have  not,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  incidental  expressions,  for- 
mally stated  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  more 
than  man,  but  have  left  the  Christian  world  to  draw 
it  for  themselves  from  the  facts  narrated,  or  to  re- 
ceive it  by  the  teaching  and  the  writings  of  tlie 
Apostles.  John,  M'ho  was  preserved  by  God  to  see 
this  conclusion,  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  great 
body  of  Christians,  and  had  been  established  in 
the  Epistles,  denied  by  diflerent  heretics,  brings 
forward,  in  the  form  of  a  history  of  Jesus,  a  vicAr 

*  Jcritme  I)e  Vh.  lUust.  cap.  ix. 
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of  his  exalted  character,  and  draws  our  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  truth  of  that  which  had  been  denied. 
When  you  come  to  analyze  the  Gospel  of  John,  you 
will  find  that  the  first  eighteen  verses  contain  the 
positions  laid  down  by  the  Apostle,  in  order  to  meet 
the  errors  of  Cerinthus ;  that  these  positions,  which 
are  merely  affirmed  in  the  introduction,  are  proved 
in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  testimony  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  by  the  words  and  the  actions 
of  our  Lord  ;  and  that  after  the  proof  is  concluded 
by  the  declaration  of  Thomas,  who,  upon  being  con- 
vinced that  Jesus  had  risen,  said  to  him,  "  my  Lord, 
and  my  God,"  John  sums  up  the  amount  of  his  Gos- 
pel in  these  few  words  :  "  These  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,"  i.  e.  that  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  not  dis- 
tinct persons,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God.  The  Apostle  does  not  condescend  to  mention 
the  name  of  Cerinthus,  because  that  would  have  pre- 
served, as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  the  memory  of  a 
name  which  might  otherwise  be  forgotten.  But  al- 
though there  is  dignity  and  propriety  in  omitting  the 
mention  of  his  name,  it  was  necessary,  in  laying 
down  the  positions  that  were  to  meet  his  errors,  to 
adopt  some  of  his  words,  because  the  Christians  of 
those  days  could  not  so  readily  have  applied  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostle  to  the  refutation  of  those 
heresies  which  Cerinthus  was  spreading  among  them, 
if  they  had  not  found  in  the  exposition  of  that  doc- 
trine some  of  the  terms  in  which  the  heresy  was  de- 
livered :  and  as  the  chief  of  these  terms,  Xoyocy  which 
Cerinthus  applied  to  an  inferior  spirit,  was  equivalent 
to  a  phrase  in  common  use  among  the  Jews,  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  and  was  probably  borrowed  from 
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thence,  John,  by  his  use  of  Xoyoc,  rescues  it  from  the 
degraded  use  of  Cerinthus,  and  restores  it  to  a  sense 
corresponding  to  the  dignity  of  the  Jewish  phrase. 

Youwiilperceivefrointhis  induction  the  fitness  with 
which  the  Apostle  John  introduces  this  word  Xoyog,  al- 
though it  had  not  been  used  by  the  other  Evange- 
lists who  wrote  before  the  errors  of  Cerinthus.  You 
may  think  it  strange  that  Xoyos,  which  is  announced 
with  such  solemnity  at  the  beginning,  does  not  oc- 
cur again  in  this  Gospel.  But  the  reason  is  sug- 
gested by  the  introduction  itself.  John  has  said  in 
the  14th  verse,  6  Xoyog  gao^  iymro,  and  he  has  inserted 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  17th  verse  as  the  name  of  the 
man  who  was  the  Word  made  flesh.  Our  Lord  was 
Xoyoc  in  the  beginning.  But  during  his  ministry  upon 
earth,  his  name  was  properly  Jesus  Chri»t ;  and  John 
might  suppose  that  every  reader  who  was  acquaint- 
ed with  his  introduction  would  understand  by  that 
name,  as  often  as  it  occurred,  the  same  person  whom 
he  had  there  called  Xoyog.  But  although  this  name 
could  not  with  propriety  occur  in  a  history  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  it  is  found  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Epistle  of  John,  which,  like  his  Gospel,  was  op- 
posed to  the  errors  of  Cerinthus.  "  That  which  was 
from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked 
upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of 
life,  iTi^i  rou  Aoyou  rrig  ^cojj?,  that  declare  we  unto  you." 
And  in  one  of  those  sublime  descriptions  of  the  per- 
son of  our  Saviour,  in  his  glorified  state,  which  are 
found  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  this  name  is  direct- 
ly applied  to  him.  "  And  he  was  clothed  with  a 
vesture  dipt  in  blood ;  and  his  name  is  called  the 
Word  of  God,"  o  Xoyoj  rov  e-ov.     Kev.  xix.  13.     If  the 
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book  of  Revelation  was  written,  as  there  has  always 
appeared  to  me  great  reason  to  suppose,  before  the 
Gospel  of  John,  this  direct  application  of  6  >.oyog  to 
our  Saviour,  would  render  it  easy  for  the  Christians 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  introduction. 

After  having  gone  at  such  length  into  the  reason 
of  the  use  of  the  word  Xoyoc,  which  is  the  only  real 
difficulty  in  this  passage,  I  shall  easily  deduce  the 
proposition  for  the  sake  of  which  I  quoted  it,  that 
Jesus  created  the  world.  Observe  then,  that  sv  cx^y^jj 
necessarily  brings  to  our  minds  the  first  words  of 

Grenesis,  sv  a^^f^  STroir^asv  6  Qiog  rov  cviavov  zai  rr^v  yT,v ;    and  that 

both  by  this  obvious  reference  to  a  well-known  pas- 
sage, and  by  what  is  said  in  the  third  verse,  cra^ra 
0/'  a\i7o\)  i-yiviTo,  iv  acyj,  must  be  Understood  to  mean  a  time 
before  any  thing  was  made.  The  Apostle  asserts 
that,  at  this  time,  sv  aoyj,,  the  Word  was.  He  does 
not  say,  tyiviro,  was  made,  but  r,v,  existed  ;  and  that 
the  Word  existed,  not  in  a  state  of  distance,  but 
<7r^og  rov  ©sov,  at,  or  with  God ;  not  in  a  state  of  infe- 
riority, but  Qiog  r,v  o  Xnyog.  Tliis  last  clause  is  proper- 
ly rendered,  "  the  Word  was  God."  It  is  common 
in  the  Greek  language  to  distinguish  the  subject  of 
a  proposition  from  the  predicate,  by  prefixing  the 
article  to  the  subject,  and  giving  no  article  to  the  pre- 
dicate. Examples  of  this  will  be  found  in  Dr  Camp- 
bell's Commentary,  and  will  occur  to  those  Avho  are 
familiar  with  the  New  Testament  in  the  original. 
John  iv.  24  ;  xvii.  10. 

To  draw  the  attention  of  the  Christians  to  the  er- 
ror of  Cerinthus,  the  second  position  is  repeated  in 
the  second  verse,  6  Xoyc:  r,v  crjoc  rov  Qiov :  and  then  after 
this  explicit  repeated  affirmation  of  his  original  dig- 
nity, it  is  added,  Trm-a  oP  au-vo  iyiViTo.    It  is  not  said  that 
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all  other  things  were  made  hy  him,  as  if  he  was  one 
created  being.  But  rravm  di  aurov  iy.viro:  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  this  apostle,  which  abounds  in 
repetition,  and  is  here  peculiarly  fitted  to  meet  the 
error  of  Cerinthus,  it  is  added,  yj^pig  avrou  eyevsTo  ouh  h  6  yi- 
yovi,  which  marks  strongly  that  his  creating  power 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  universe.  "  In  him," 
says  the  apostle,  "  was  the  life  of  men."  Not  only 
the  great  objects  of  nature  were  formed  by  him,  but 
every  individual  being,  every  animal,  derived  exist- 
ence from  him.  When  he  came  to  enlighten  the 
world  which  he  had  made,  he  came  u^  ra  iha,  to  his 
own  dominion,  and  those  who  did  not  receive  hira 
M'ere  w  ihioi,  his  own  subjects.  According  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Gnostics,  the  Christ,  the  light  of  the 
world,  came  into  the  territory  of  another,  to  eman- 
cipate men  from  the  tyranny  of  their  maker.  But 
here  original  creation  and  future  illumination  are 
expressly  ascribed  to  the  same  person,  who  being 
before  all  things  with  God,  in  the  beginning  made, 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  enlightened,  the  world. 
I  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  -koyog  and  ixomy.vYic^ 
which,  in  the  system  of  some  of  the  Gnostics,  were 
different  ^ons,  are  in  this  passage  the  same  with  Je- 
sus Christ. 

Having  thus  easily  attained  the  })roposition,  which 
this  passage  was  adduced  to  prove,  I  shall  not  have 
occasion  to  occupy  time  in  refuting  the  two  other 
interpretations  which  it  has  received.  The  one  is 
the  old  Socinian  interpretation,  according  to  which, 
Jesus  is  called  7.oyoc,  merely  because  he  revealed  or 
spoke  the  will  of  God  to  man  ;  and  the  first  three 
verses  receive  the  following  paraphrase.  "  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,  there  was  a  man,  who,  be- 
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iug  the  revealer  of  God's  will,  was  called  b  Xoyoj,  who 
was  with  God,  being  taken  up  to  heaven  after  his 
birth,  that  he  might  there  learn  what  he  was  to 
teach  to  others  ;  and  who  received,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, the  title  of  God,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  the  office  to  which  he  was 
exalted.  By  this  person  the  Gospel  dispensation 
was  established,  and  without  him  no  part  of  the 
world  was  reformed."  According  to  this  interpre- 
tation, it  is  supposed,  without  evidence,  that  the 
man  Jesus  was  taken  up  to  heaven  :  Ev  a^yj,,  contrary 
to  its  obvious  meaning,  is  applied  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospel :  the  phrase  020;  >;v  6  7.oyoi  is  considered 
as  equivalent  to  this  proposition,  which  appears  to 
be  directly  opposite,  the  man  who  was  not  God,  is 
now  made  God ;  and  expressions  which,  by  the  ana- 
logy and  use  of  the  Greek  language,  denote  that 
things  were  brought  into  being,  are  explained  of  a 
reformation  of  their  state. 

But,  besides  all  these  reasons  suggested  by  the 
words  themselves,  the  history  which  I  have  given 
of  the  term  'Koyog  is  a  clear  refutation  of  this  forced 
construction.  For  y.oyo;,  or  its  equivalent  in  the 
Chaldee,  being,  at  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was 
written,  commonly  applied  to  a  person  who  made 
the  worlds,  John  unavoidably  misled  his  readers,  if 
he  gave  that  name  to  a  man  who  did  not  exist  be- 
fore he  was  born  of  Mary,  and  said  of  that  man 
bearing  this  name,  that  all  things  were  made  by 
him,  when  he  only  meant  that  all  things  were  re- 
formed by  him. 

This  Socinian  interpretation  is  generally  aban- 
doned, even  by  those  who  deny  the  pre-existence  of 
Jesus  ;  and  they  have  adopted  in  place  of  it,  the  old 
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Sabeliian    interpretation.     Aoyog  signifies    reason    as 
well  as  speech  ;  ratio  mente  concepta,  and  ratio  enun- 
ciativa.     If  it  be  translated  in  this  place  reason,  the 
words  of  John  will  bear  a  striking  allusion  to  a  re- 
markable passage  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  book 
of   Proverbs.     Wisdom  thus   speaks,    "  The  Lord 
possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his 
works  of  old.     I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from 
the  beoinnini?,  or  ever  the  earth  was.     Before  the 
mountains    were    settled,    before    the    hills    was    I 
brought  forth.     When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  I 
was  there  ;  when  he  appointed  the   foundations  of 
the  earth,  then  I  was  by  him,  as  one  brought  up 
with  him."     Solomon,  says  Mr.  Lindsey,  represents 
Wisdom  as  a  person  dwelling  with  God,  beloved  by 
him,  present  with  him,  attending  upon  him  in  all 
his  works  of  creation  ;  and  so  John  says,  in  the  be- 
ginning reason  or  wisdom  was  with  God,  i.  e.  God 
was  complete  in  wisdom  before  he  made  any  mani- 
festation of  himself  to  his  creatures  ;  and  all  things 
were  made  by  reason,  i.  e.  were  created  according 
to  the  most  perfect  wisdom  ;  and  reason  was  made 
flesh,  I.  e.  the  same  divine  wisdom  which  had  ap- 
peared from  the  beginning  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  was  communicated  in  large  measure  to  the 
man  Jesus  Christ,  and  residing  in  him  became  visi- 
ble to  us. 

When  you  judge  of  this  interpretation,  you  At'ill 
carry  along  with  you,  that  all  the  Christian  writers, 
from  the  earliest  times,  apply  the  description  of  Wis- 
dom in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs,  to  Christ. 
It  is  quoted  and  argued  upon  in  this  light ;  and 
both  those  who  held  that  Christ  was  God,  and  those 
who  held  that  he  was  a  creature,  defended  their 
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opinions  by  particular  expressions  in  this  passage. 
To  us  who  enjoy  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel,  every 
fact  of  that  description  appears  most  apposite  to 
Christ,  The  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  respecting 
the  person  of  Christ,  seems  to  have  been  anticipated 
by  his  illustrious  predecessor  ;  and  John,  by  the 
manifest  similarity  of  some  expressions  in  this  pas- 
sage to  expressions  in  the  description  of  Wisdom, 
appears  to  give  his  sanction  to  this  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  Solomon.  It  is  not,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  probable  that  any  person  who  had  not  our 
advantages,  would  have  found  the  person  of  Christ 
in  this  description  ;  and  if  you  lay  out  of  your  mind 
what  you  know  of  Christ,  and  attend  merely  to  the 
poetical  strain  of  the  first  nine  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  you  will  probably  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  passage  in  the  eighth  chapter  as  a  beautiful 
and  well-supported  instance  of  prosopopoeia.  But, 
allowing  what  no  person  can  certainly  know,  that 
Solomon  meant  nothing  more  in  that  passage  than 
to  i)ersonify  the  divine  attribute  of  wisdom,  this 
does  not  afford  the  most  distant  reason  for  imagin- 
ing that  John  also  personifies  reason.  For  observe 
the  difference  of  tlie  cases.  The  prosopopoeia  of 
Solomon  is  in  the  midst  of  other  passages  of  a  like 
kind  ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  it  inconsistent  with 
those  rules  which  are  not  of  modern  invention,  but 
are  essential  to  the  nature  and  the  beauty  of  this 
figure.  But  the  prosopopoeia  in  this  place,  if  there 
be  one,  is  introduced  abruptly,  without  preparation, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  phuu  lii^story.  It  is  executed 
in  so  inartificial  a  manner,  that  words  and  phrases 
perpetually  occurring  in  the  passage  destroy  the  il- 
lusion, and  require  a  great  effort  of  imngination  to 
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recal  it.  Reason,  one  attribute  of  tlie  Deity,  is 
called  the  only  begotten,  as  if  he  had  no  other. 
Reason  is  called  a  man  to  whom  another  man  bore 
witness  ;  and  instead  of  ^opa,  the  word  used  by  the 
Septuagint  in  that  personification  which  John  is  sup- 
posed to  imitate,  he  introduces,  and  applies  to  the 
man  of  whom  he  speaks,  Xoyog,  a  term  applied  at  the 
very  time  of  his  writing  to  a  person  different  from 
God,  and  inferior  to  him.  To  consider  John,  there- 
fore, as  meaning  here  a  personification  of  the  divine 
attribute  of  wisdom,  is  to  suppose  that  he  employs 
a  misplaced  and  ill- supported  figure  of  speech  on 
purpose  to  mislead  his  readers ;  that  when  he  in- 
tended to  say,  Jesus  was  a  man  in  whom  the  w^is- 
dom  of  God  the  maker  of  all  things  dwelt,  he  used 
language  which,  to  the  persons  living  in  those  days, 
and  to  all  who  study  that  language,  cannot  fail  to 
convey  the  impression,  that  this  man  was  a  being 
who  existed  before  any  thing  was  made,  and  who 
created  the  world. 


SECTION  II. 

COL.  i.  15—18. 


The  Apostle,  in  reminding  the  Christians  at  Colos- 
se,  amidst  the  sufferings  to  which  their  faith  might 
expose  them,  of  the  grounds  of  thankfulness  which 
it  afforded,  is  led  into  one  of  those  digressions  which 
are  common  in  his  writings.  He  had  been  speaking 
of  that  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
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religion.  The  redemption  suggests  to  him  the  dig- 
nity and  character  of  the  ransomer.  He  expatiates 
upon  these  topics  for  a  few  verses,  and  then  returns 
to  the  point  from  which  he  had  set  out.  The  di- 
gression, although  it  appears  to  interrupt  the  course 
of  his  argument,  promotes  most  effectually  the  great 
design  of  his  Epistle,  because  it  serves  to  satisfy  the 
Colossians,  that  the  Author  of  the  new  religion  was 
qualified  for  the  office  which  he  assumed,  and  that 
their  faith  in  him,  without  any  aid  from  Jewish  cere- 
monies, Aras  able  to  save  them.  This  digression  is 
contained  in  the  15th,  I6th,  17th,  and  18th  verses 
of  the  first  chapter. 

I  shall  first  give  that  interpretation  of  these 
verses,  which  seems  to  arise  out  of  the  words  them- 
selves ;  and  I  shall  next  comment  upon  another  in- 
terpretation which  they  have  received. 

'oj  t.-riv  iizojv  Tov  Qiov  rov  ctooaro-j.  It  is  proper  to  take 
along     with    this    expression,    two    corresponding 

phrases    in  Heb.  "i.  o. 'Oi  uv  a.'xu.-oyatriJ.a  rm  bo^ng,   y.ui  yoL- 

lay-rio  r/j;  uTToyraj-sw;  ay-ou.  All  the  three  are  highly  figur- 
ative, as  the  whole  language  in  which  we  presume 
to  speak  of  the  Almighty  necessarily  must  be.  But 
attention  to  the  point  in  which  the  three  images  co- 
incide may  assist  us  in  understanding  every  one  of 
them.  E/xwi/  is  a  likeness  or  portrait,  representing 
the  features  of  a  person,  the  expression  and  air  of 
his  countenance  ;  aray/air/ia,  that  which  shines  forth 
from  a  ray,  a  bright  ray  of  his  glory.  The  expres- 
sion is  probably  borrowed  from  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom, vii.  25,  where  Wisdom  is  called,  aTo^ao/a  riv;  7o\j 

'Travnx^aro^og    Bo^rjg    eiXjx^ivrjg,    a7ruvyaa,'x>a   (pairog   aihiov,        a  pure 

ray  flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  the 
brightness  of  the  everlasting  light."     As  light,  says 
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Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who    wrote    before    the 
Council  of  Nice,  is  known  by  its  shining  forth,  so 

onTog  au  rou  (puroc,  drjXov  ug  iffriv  an  to  affa*jyac^a.      On  this  ex- 
pression was  grounded  an  argument  for  the  eternity 
and  consubstantiality  of  the  Son,  his  being  always 
with  the  Father,  and  of  the  same  nature.     Xagaxr?;^, 
from  ■)(tt'^a<s(!o},  imprimo,   a  stamp,  an   impression,  as 
that  by  which  the  figure  engraved  on  a  seal  is  truly 
represented   in  wax.       Ttjs  v'TtoTrasiMg  avrow.       I  must 
warn  you  that  the  word  b-xoaTa<sig,  which  our  translat- 
ors have  rendered   Person,   does  not,   either  by  its 
etymology,  or  by  its  use  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle, 
necessarily  convey  that  distinction  which  we  now 
mark,  when  we  speak  of  the  three  Persons  in  the 
Godhead.      For  the  first  three  centuries,  o^jsia.  and 
vneraa/g  were  used  promiscuously,  and  it  was  in  the 
progress  of  controversy,  that  men  being  obliged  to 
speak  with  more  precision,  and  to  define  their  terms, 
came   to    appropriate    b^zosrag/g  to    denote    a   person, 
while  ouGia,  signified  that  nature  or  substance  which 
different  persons  might  have  in  common.    It  would 
therefore    have    been   more    correct,    because   more 
agreeable  to  the  language  of  the  Apostle's  time,  to 
have  rendered  y^a^aycTTj^  r^g  hmsraffiug  avTov,    the  express 
image,  or  representation  of  his  substance,  i.  e.  of  his 
essential  attributes.     It  is   always  unsafe  to  build 
an  argument  upon  figurative  expressions ;  and,  un- 
til we  be  further  advanced  in  this  inquiry,   we  are 
not  warranted  to  say  whether  these  three  phrases 
ought    to    receive   that  strict   interpretation  which 
renders  them  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  Christ. 
This  much  they  certainly  imply,  that  the  glory  of 
the  divine  perfections  was  most  accurately  reflected 
and  exhibited  to  man  in  Jesus  Christ.     They  may 
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imply  that  this  accurate  exhibition  arises  from  a 
similitude,  or  sameness  of  nature  ;  and  if  plain  de- 
clarations of  Scripture  shall  authorize  us  to  affix 
this  meaning  to  these  figurative  phrases,  you  will 
recollect  that  it  is  such  as  they  seem  easily  to  bear. 
nea;7oroxo5  c«<r»;5  xr/tfswg.  The  word  ff^coroTOJcos  is  applied 
by  Homer,  II.  xvii.  5,  to  an   animal  who,  for  the 

first  time  brought  forth  young  ;    rto'^rorozog    xiwor,,    ox,  cr^^;!/ 

£,5wa  «xo/o,  non  prius  experta  partum.  If  we  follow- 
ed the  analogy  of  the  passage,  we  should  translate 

^ooyroro^o;    ^a.r./xr,<rs^.',   he    who   first    brought  forth  the 

whole  creation,  which  would  render  it  equivalent  to 
a  phrase,  Rev.  iii.  14,  where  Jesus  calls  himself 
n  aoyj,  r;,  Kr/^.c;  ro.  G.ou.  ho-^n,  in  the  language  of  an- 
cient philosophy,  denoted  an  efficient  cause,  that 
which  gave  a  beginning  to  other  things,  a  principle 
or  source  of  existence.  According  to  this  received 
sense  of  the  word,  a2r/j\  rr,z  -A-m^i  rov  Qsou  means  more 
than  our  English  translation  conveys,— the  begin- 
ning of  the  crer:tion  of  God  ;  it  is  he  who  gave  a 
beginning  to,  produced,  the  creation  of  God.  But 
there  are  several  reasons  which  prevent  us  from 
giving  crgcroroxoc  ■:raffr,g  y.r,.,oj;  the  sense  which  renders 
it  equivalent  to  this  true  meaning  of  aex^j  rr,g  xr/^scoc. 

1.  Although  '^^c.rorom,  like  other  compounds  of  reroxa, 
occurs  in  an  active  sense,  there  is  no  instance  of 
its  governing  a  case  of  the  word,  denotnig  the 
thing  brought  forth;  and  that  case,  if  there  were 
one   governed    by    it,   would   not  be  the  genitive. 

2.  In  other  places  of  the  New  Testament,  and  m 
the  18th  verse  of  this  chapter,  rr^o^roroxog  must  be 
translated  in  a  passive  sense,  not  the  first  who 
brought  forth,  but  the  first  who  was  brought  forth. 

3.  If  you  translate  it  here  in  an  active  sense,  then 
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the  16th  verse  only  repeats  in  a  multitude  of  words 
that  proposition  of  which  it  professes  to  give  a  rea- 
son. He  brought  forth  the  whole  creation  ;  "  for 
all  things  were  created  by  him."  For  these  rea- 
sons, Christian  writers  from  the  earliest  times  have 
understood  this  expression  in  a  passive  sense ;  and 
you  will  understand  the  meaning  which  they  affix 
to  it,  from  the  commentary  of  Justin  Martyr  in  the 

second  century  5  6  Xoyog,  'ir^o  tuv  mtrnucTUV  Guvuv  xai  yivofiziioi. 
And,  v^Cijroro-Mv  rou    0=od,   za/  Tgo  'jravruv  ruv  xr/tr/iarwe.  Jjy 

their  use  of  the  preposition  t^o  in  explaining  this 
word,  it  appears  that  they  would  have  translated  it 
in  English,  born  or  begotten  before  every  creature ; 
and  this  method  of  rendering  the  superlative  is 
agreeable  to  the  expression  in  John,  Tgwros  fiou  >jv,  he 
was  before  me,  i.  e.  in  comparison  with  me,  he  was 
the  first ;  and  it  is  analogous  to  several  other  ex- 
pressions that  occur  in  the  best  Greek  writers.  I 
mention  only  one,  suggested  by  Dr.   Clarke,  from 

Euripides  ;     oung  aXXr}  duffru^sararri   yvvrj  tf/^ov  m<pvy.iv ;     there 

is  no  other  woman,  who,  considered  in  com- 
parison with  me,  deserves  the  name  of  the  most  un- 
happy. So  here,  Jesus,  in  respect  of  cras-jjg  zngiug,  is 
'!r^oTOTo-Mg,  the  first  born,  L  e.  he  was  born  before  it. 
Uasng  jiTiSicog  is  rendered  in  our  translation,  "  every 
creature,"  According  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
language,  if  xr/^w  means  creo,  zriaig  is  creatio,  the  act 
of  creating,  and  nnajMa  creatura,  the  thing  created. 
It  is  trvie  that  this  distinction  is  not  invariably  ob^ 
served  ;  for  as  Trgag/g  often  denotes  an  action,  a  thing 
done,  so  xriTig  sometimes  in  the  New  Testament  must 
be  translated  a  creature.  But  there  are  several  pas- 
sages where  it  must  be  understood  in  its  original 
import,  as  Rev.  iii.  14,  already  quoted,  and  Rom.  i, 
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The  English  would  have  come  nearer  the  Greek  if  the 
word  creation  had  been  used  here  instead  of  creature  ; 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  true  force  of  c-5wro7o«o; 
had  been  expressed  by  the  insertion  of  the  preposi- 
tion, so  as  to  make  the  whole  clause  stand  thus,  be- 
gotten before  the  whole  creation,  an  inconvenience 
would  have  been  avoided  which  arises  from  the  pre- 
sent translation.      To   a  careless  reader,  indeed  to 
every  one  who  is  not  capable  of  looking  into  the 
original,   these  words,   first-born   of  every  creature, 
seem  to  convey  that  Jesus  is  of  the  same  rank  and 
order  with  other  creatures,  distinguished  from  them 
only  in  seniority  ;  and  some  Arians  have  urged  this 
phrase  in  proof  of  the  leading  position  of  their  system. 
But  the  words,  if  closely  examined,  really  contain  a 
refutation  of  that  position  which  they  appear  to  sup- 
port. Had  it  been  sai6,  t^utoxtistos  cracrjjg  xr/^sug,  this  would 
have  implied  that  Jesus  was  a  xng/Ma,  like  all  other 
beings.     But  the  word  rr^uroroy.oc  separates  him  from 
all  the  y.TirfjMra.     The  act  of  producing  them  is  Kr/aig. 
But  he  is  nyj^tg,  derived,  produced  from  the  Father 
in  a  different  manner,  before  any  of  them  were  made. 
It  is  not  intimated   in  the  word  fiuroroKog,  or  in  the 
phrase  used  by  John  sv  aoxr^^   at  what  time  the  Son 
was  thus  produced,  whether  immediately  before  the 
creation,  or  from  eternity.     That  must  be  gathered 
from  other  passages  of  Scripture.     All  that  we  learn 
here  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  Son  of  God  was 
prior  to  that  of  any  created  being,  and  that  the  man- 
ner of  his  being  produced  is  marked  by  a  word  dif- 
ferent from  creation. 

In  verse  sixteenth,   tlie  Apostle  mentions  an  in- 
fallible proof  of  that  which  we  have  given  as  the 
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amount    of   -r^wroroxow    -ras-?;;   xrts-sug.      The    Soil    of     God 

was  born  before  the  whole  creation,  for  every  thing 
that    can    be  conceived  as  a  part  of    the    creation 

AVaS  made  by  him.  'On  sv  avru)  r/.ri(rdyi  ra  'Trav-a  ra  iv  roig  ouga- 
wi;  y.ai  rot.  jt/  r'/jj  y/jj,  ra  ocara  '/.at  rcc  aooara,  s/ra  Sgow/,  iin  Kogin- 
rytng,  urs  cuoyai^  nn  i'^oueiar  ra  vavra  hi  aurou  xai  n;  auro'j  ixriSTcci. 

The  proposition  is  eumiciated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  draw  our  attention  very  strongly  to  the  univer- 
sality of  it.     There  is  first  the  same  division  as  in 

the  first  book  of  Genesis.  Ei/  ap'/^ri  s-roirjs-sv  6  ©so;  rov  ou^avQ'j 
■/Ml  Tr,v  ytiv.      Here  ra  cra^ra  ra  tv  roig  ovsavoig   -/.ai   ra  e~i  rrtg  yra. 

And  with  the  same  anxiety  to  mark  the  universality 
of  the  proposition,  which  suggested  the  repetition 
that  we  found  in  John,  this  Apostle  adds,  ra  o^ara  xai 
ra  aooara.  We  deduce  the  propriety  of  this  addition 
from  what  we  know  of  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics. 
They  said  that  the  visible  world  was  made  by  the 
bniMiou^yog,  ail  ^ou  of  inferior  rank ;  but  that  the  in- 
visible world,  all  the  different  orders  of  angels, 
were  emanations  from  the  Supreme  mind.    To  them, 

therefore,    'xavra  ra,  sv  roig  ov^avoig   '/mi   ra  sm  rr^g  7555,    might 

seem  only  to  imply  that  the  celestial  bodies  and  this 
lower  world  were  the  work  of  Jesus.  But  ra  ao^ara, 
joined  to  ra  ooara,  has  no  meaning  unless  it  compre- 
hends the  angels  ;  and  that  no  order  of  angels  might 
be  conceived  to  be  exempted,  the  Apostle  adds  se- 
veral names,  all  of  which,  being  introduced  by  the 
particles  sin,  appear  to  be  partitions  of  ra  ao^ara.  We 
cannot  explain  the  reason  why  these  particular  names 
are  chosen.  But  we  naturally  infer,  from  their  be- 
ing chosen,  that  they  refer  to  a  system  and  a  lan- 
guage with  regard  to  angels  that  was  then  known. 
It  was  one  of  the  doctrines  of  heathen  philosophy, 
that  between  God,  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  man, 
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there  were  many  intermediate  spirits,  who  had  par- 
ticular provinces  allotted  them  in  the  government 
of  the  universe  ;  and  this  doctrine  was  readily  em- 
braced by  those  who  wished  to  incorporate  heathen 
philosophy  with  Rabbinical  learning.  For  it  ac- 
corded with  the  views  given  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  dispensation  of  the  law  which  was  ordained 
by  angels,  and  with  the  whole  of  that  intercourse 
which  the  Almighty  condescended  to  maintain  with 
his  chosen  people.  We  read  in  Scripture  of  Michael 
an  archangel,  and  of  a  chief  prince,  of  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  all  which  gives  us  reason  to  sui)pose  that 
there  are  different  orders  amongst  the  spirits  who 
excel  in  strength.  Learned  men  have  collected  from 
the  most  ancient  writings  of  the  Jews  that  are  ex- 
tant, and  from  the  mention  which  other  authors  in- 
cidentally make  of  their  tenets,  that  they  not  only 
agreed  in  opinion  with  the  heathen  as  to  the  super- 
intendence of  angels,  but  that  many  of  them  formed 
systems  with  regard  to  the  orders  and  offices  of 
these  spirits,  gave  names  to  the  different  orders,  and 
paid  them  a  degree  of  homage  corresponding  to  the 
opinion  entertained  of  their  nature.  To  these  opi- 
nions and  practices  the  Apostle  manifestly  refers. 
Col.  ii.  18.  And  in  accommodation  to  the  systems 
formed  upon  this  subject,  he  says  here,  that  the 
angels,  all  of  whom  are  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of 
mortals,  were  made  by  the  Son,  whatever  be  their 
rank,  implied  in  S^wo/ ;  or  power,  in  xu^/ot^t??,  from 
xopioi ;  or  extent  of  dominion,  in  asx^t ;  or  liberty 
allowed  them  in  exercising  their  power,  in    s^o-j<riai, 

from    f^iSTi,  licet.       All  iv  u-jtu)  sxnsdrj^   and  di"  auro-j  sxrierai. 

These  two  expressions  are  equivalent.     They  were 
made  through  the  exertion  of  a  power  residing  in 
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him.  But  £/5  auTov  implies  more  ;  g/j  marks  the  point 
to  which  an  object  tends  ;  and  the  use  of  it  in  this 
place  suggests  that  Jesus  did  not  create  all  things 
for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  pleasure  or 
glory  of  another,  but  that  as  they  proceeded  from 
him,  so  they  refer  to  him  as  their  end.  It  is  equi- 
valent to  an  expression  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 

1.  8.       Eyw  e/^/  TO  A  x,at  to  n,   a^^ri  xa/  nXog,  Xsyu  o  Kv^io;.       It 

deserves  your  particular  notice,  that  by  the  use  of 
this  preposition  uc,  one  of  the  forms  of  expression, 
which,  in  other  places,  seems  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Father,  is    here  applied  to  the  Son.     We  read, 

xvom.  XI.  3d,  it,  auTou,  xat  di'  avTov,  Kutsigaurov  to,  crawcc,  and 
1  Cor.  Vm.  6,  AXK'  ruMv  s'lg  &BOS  6  Tarrjo,  g|  ou  ra.  vavTa,  xat 
i)[/.ug  iig  aurov.  -/.ai  s'lg  Kvo/og  Ir/ffou;  Xoiffrog,   dP  ou  ra.  crai/ra,  x.ai  i^'iiig 

hi'  aMToxj.  'H/Miig  sig  ocurov  is  not,  *'  We  in  him,"  as  in  our 
translation,  but  "  we  to  him,"  or  "  for  him."  The 
distinction  made  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians, 
seems  to  be  removed,  when  it  is  said,  ^ai/ra  di  aunu  xat 

tig  avrov  ixrigrai. 

Verse   17th.       Kai  avrog  iirri  -xoo  Tavrojv.      The    Apostle 

may  be  considered  as  repeating  the  amount  of  the 
expression  T^uTonx-og  'Kasra  xrisiug,  that  the  existence  of 
Jesus  was  prior  to  that  of  any  created  being,  a  repe- 
tition made  with  propriety,  after  the  thing  affirmed 
by  him  has  been  proved,  by  his  being  the  Creator  of 
all  things ;  or  he  may  be  considered  as  saying  some- 
thing new.  There  are  two  circumstances  which 
lead  us  to  understand  him  so.  1.  The  import  of 
aurog,  a  prououn  which  is  more  proper  to  introduce 
a  new  proposition  than  to  repeat  a  former  one.  2. 
The  tense  of  u[j,i,  which  intimates  not  what  Jesus  was 
before  the  creation,  but  what  he  is  now. 

These  circumstances  render  the  first  clause  of  the 
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eeveiiteenth  verse  an  expression  of  pre-eminence.  He 
who  existed  before  all,  and  who  created  all,  now  stands 
before  all,  in  a  higher  rank  than  any  created  being.  Kai 
rwravTasvauTwc-uiicrrrr/.s;  and  in  him  they  consist,  being  con- 
tinually preserved  by  his  agency.  Paul  has  expressed 
creation  fully  in  the  sixteenth  verse.  And  the  pronoun 
auTuj  giving  notice  that  something  further  is  to  be 
said  of  the  same  person,  it  is  most  natural  to  trans- 
late guvsc-rrixiv,  accordiug  to  classical  use,  by  preserva- 
tion.    This  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  passage  in 

Aristotle.  A^^aiog  /xsi/  rig  Xoyog  ■A.ai  '^raT^iog  scrri  va^iv  avdooumigf 
ug  (■/,  fov  &;ou  ra  Tatira,  xai  8ia  Oiou  tumv  c-vvarTriXi'  oudz^icioc,  8s  (p-ja-ig^ 
aurri  -ao^  sauT'/jv  aura^Kric  iPrifj^uduffa  ttjc  vk  ro-orov  currisiag.*        And 

also  to  an  expression  of  Paul,  Acts  xvii.  28,  where 
Paul  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  Athenian  poets. 
The  quotation  has  been  referred  both  to  Aratus  and 
Cleanthes. 

Thus,  then,  by  an  analysis  of  these  three  verses, 
we  have  found  a  learned  Jew  employing  the  lan- 
guage suggested  by  the  writers  of  his  own  country 
and  the  philosophers  of  the  times,  as  the  most  proper 
for  expressing  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  is  the 
creator  and  the  preserver  of  all. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  person 
here  spoken  of.  For  there  is  no  other  antecedent  to  the 
relative  og,  but  vku  rrig  aya'nr.g  avro-j;  and  as  the  eighteenth 
verse,  by  its  meaning,  must  be  applied  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  there  is  as  clear 
an  intimation  as  can  well  be  given,  that  the  verses 
intervening  between  the  fifteenth  and  the  eighteenth, 
apply  to  him  also.  But  these  intervening  verses, 
according   to  the   analysis  that  has  been  given  of 

*  Arist.  Opera,  vol.  i.     Lib.  de  Mundo,  ch.  vi.  3~i>.    Ed.  Lug. 
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them,  are  inconsistent  with  the  lirst  opinion  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ.  And,  therefore,  those 
who  hold  that  opinion,  being  unable  to  a2>p]y  these 
verses  to  any  other,  are  obliged  to  bring  forward  a 
system  of  interpretation,  according  to  which  they 
may,  in  consistency  with  their  opinion,  be  applied  to 
Christ.  As  this  system  is  employed  in  the  explica- 
tion of  several  other  j)assages,  and  is  a  characteristic 
mark  perpetually  recurring  in  the  writings  of  those 
who  are  called  Socinians,  I  shall  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  laying  it  before  you  fully,  with  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  is  rested  by  themselves. 

The  Gospel  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  making 
a  complete  change  upon  the  character  of  all  who 
embrace  it  in  faith.  The  opinions,  the  sentiments, 
the  affections,  the  desires,  the  whole  conduct  of  those 
who  were  converted  from  the  superstition  and  gross 
vices  of  heathenism  became  different.  They  put  off 
the  old  man  whicli  was  corrupt,  and  they  put  on  the 
new  man  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  him  that  created  him.  This  total  change, 
which  restores  the  image  of  God  upon  the  soul  of 
man,  is  called  in  different  places  by  St.  Paul,  xc/.rjyi 
Z7ITIS I  a  significant  figure,  the  meaning  of  which  be- 
comes more  obvious,  if  you  translate  it  literally  a 
new  creation,  rather  than  a  new  creature.     E/  rjg  zv 

Xg/ffTo;,  xa/i/jj  XTKTig'  ra  a^yjiia'xairlh^i^^  idov  yeyovB  kujvoc,  TTccvru.  2  Cor. 

v.  17.  And  the  apostle,  in  an  epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
written  at  the  same  time  as  this  Epistle,  joining  him- 
self, according  to  his  usual  manner,  v/ith  the  con- 
verts, says,  AvTou  yap  za/Miv  7rQ/rtfj,a,y.T/(r6;vrig  sv  X^i<rTujJr,TOi)  s-zi  ipyoi^ 

ayakig.  Eph.  ii.  10,  But  the  figurative  language 
of  Scripture  does  not  stop  here.  The  Jewish  pro- 
phets   were   accustomed  to   describe  future   events 
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relative  to  the  fall  of  kingdoms,  or  their  restora- 
tion, by  images  drawn  from  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation.  I  will  shake  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  is  explained  by  Haggai  to  mean,  I  will 
overthrow  the  throne  of  kings.  That  I  may  plant 
the  heavens,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth, 
means,  in  Isaiah,  the  deliverance  and  restoration  of 
the  Jews. — In  conformity  to  this  frequent  language 
of  ancient  prophecy,  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah 
paints  those  blessed  events  which  were  to  be  the 
consequences  of  Christ's  coming,  the  conversion  from 
idolatry,  the  assurance  of  pardon,  the  practice  of 
righteousness,  and  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
under  one  head,  by  these  words  :  "  Behold  I  create 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  :  And  the  former  shall 
not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind."  *  There 
was  a  particular  reason  for  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
adopting  and  extending  this  image  of  Isaiah,  because, 
in  the  interval  between  the  days  of  the  prophet  and 
their  days,  the  early  opinions  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  spiritual  beings  had  been  formed,  by 
a  mixture  of  Jewish  tradition  and  heathen  philoso- 
phy, into  a  regular  system.  It  was  believed  that 
those  angels,  who  had  rebelled  against  God,  exercis- 
ed a  malignant  influence  over  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  men  ;  and  that  the  heathen  were  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  prince  of  those  spirits,  who  is  styled  in 
Scripture,  "  the  prince  of  this  world."  f  But  Jesus 
"  was  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil."  ^  He  himself  says,  "  I  beheld  Satan 
as  lightning  fall  from  heaven."  §       He  gave  his  dis- 

•  Isaiah  Ixv.  17-  +  John  xiv.  SO. 

i  1  Johniii.  8.  §  Luke  x.  18. 
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ciples  power  over  evil  spirits  :  and  he  is  said  to  be 
now  "  set  in  the  heavenly  places  far  above  all  prin- 
cipality, and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion ;  angels, 
and  authorities,  and  powers  being  made  subject  to 
him."*  The  Gospel  dispensation,  then,  is  represent- 
ed in  Scripture  under  the  idea  of  a  new  creation  of 
men  ;  a  regulation  of  the  heavenly  communities,  a 
reformation  of  all  things, craXyy/ei/etf/a:  and  all  this  is  only 
a  figurative  language,  according  to  the  style  of  an- 
cient prophecy,  describing  in  a  manner  the  most 
likely  to  convince  the  understandings,  and  to  affect 
the  imaginations  of  those  who  were  addressed,  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  Gospel,  the  power  ex- 
erted in  its  propagation,  its  intended  universality, 
and  the  efficacy  with  which  it  establishes  truth  and 
virtue  in  the  mind  of  man. 

According  to  this  general  system  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  is  applied  to  many  passages  of  Scripture, 
the  three  verses  in  question  are  thus  u.nderstood. 
The  Son  of  God,  under  whose  rule  you  converts  are 
now  placed,  is  the  representative  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  Lord,  (the  word  first-born  is  conceived  to 
be  adopted  instead  of  Lord,  in  reference  to  that  right 
which  primogeniture  conveys  amongst  men,)  the 
Lord  of  the  new  creation;  Jews  and  Gentiles  being 
regenerated  into  one  mass  by  that  doctrine  which 
he  first  preached.  For  the  effects  of  his  religion  may 
be  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  new  creation  of 
all  things,  there  being  not  only  a  reformation  of  the 
world  of  mankind,  but  a  subjection  to  Christ  of  those 
heavenly  powers  who,  according  to  Jewish  notions, 
formerly  bore  rule  on  earth.     The  terms  in  which 

*  Ephes.  1.  20,  21.     1  Peter  iii.  22. 
0 
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these  powers  are  here  spoken  of  were  found  in  Jew- 
ish traditions.  But  it  matters  not  how  far  the  tra- 
ditions were  well-founded.  Whether  the  powers 
were  real  or  imaginary,  the  style  used  would  con- 
vey to  those  whom  the  apostle  is  addressing,  the 
same  exalted  idea  of  the  power  of  Christ.  And  the 
whole  image  is  introduced  merely  to  paint  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  Gospel  above  all  former  dispensa- 
tions. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  exposition  of  this  sys- 
tem of  interpretation,  to  do  justice  to  the  principles 
upon  which  it  rests.  And  I  have  explained  it,  not 
according  to  the  rude  form  which  it  first  bore,  but 
with  all  the  improvements  and  corrections  to  which 
modern  Socinians  have  been  driven  by  a  multitude 
of  objections. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  particularly  the  ajj- 
plication  of  this  system  to  the  passage  before  us, 
there  are  two  general  observations  which  I  wish  to 
premise,  the  one  concerning  the  use  of  allegory  in 
Scripture  ;  and  the  other  concerning  the  interpreta- 
tion of  allegory. — 1.  It  is  allowed  that  allegory  was 
a  favourite  method  of  conveying  truth  in  ancient 
times,  and  that  while  the  vulgar  rest  in  the  literal 
sense,  an  enlargement  of  understanding  is  discover- 
ed in  apprehending  the  further  meaning.  There  are 
allegories  of  different  kinds  in  the  Old  Testament. 
There  are  many  passages,  such  as  Psalm  Ixxii., 
which  apply,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  events  that  fell 
under  the  prophet's  observation,  but  the  full  expli- 
cation of  which  is  found  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel.  This  arose  naturally  from  the  character  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  was  a  preparatory  dispen- 
sation, looking  forward  in  all  its  jwints  to  the  grace 
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and  truth  that  were  to  come  by  Jesus  Christ.  When 
grace  and  truth  did  come,  this  reason  for  the  use  of 
allegory  ceased.  For  the  Gospel  being  the  last  dis- 
pensation, it  has  not,  like  the  law,  to  give  intima- 
tion during  its  existence,  of  an  approaching  change. 
Yet  still  the  general  uses  of  figurative  language  con- 
tinue :  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  educated  in  reverence  for  the 
books  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  full  of  their 
images,  would  not  lay  them  aside  entirely  in  de- 
scribing the  events  which  those  images  had  been 
employed  to  foretel.  Hence  an  acquaintance  with 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is  of 
great  service  in  expounding  the  New  ;  and  the  exact 
correspondence  between  the  two  dispensations  may 
be  so  employed  as  to  make  them  throw  light  upon 
one  another.  2.  With  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  allegories  which  are  found  in  Scripture,  I 
have  to  observe,  that  the  same  propensity  to  allego- 
rize, or  to  find  hidden  spiritual  meanings  in  plain 
expressions,  which  is  discovered  by  some  commen- 
tators upon  Homer  and  other  ancient  writers,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  very  great  abuse  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  Scripture.  From  the  days  of  Origen  to 
the  present  times,  the  inspired  writings  have  been 
brought  into  ridicule,  or  have  had  the  truths  in  them 
perverted  by  the  intemperate  exercise  of  this  pro- 
pensity. In  mystical  authors,  ithe  Gospel  has  been 
made  to  assume  a  form  which  disfigures  its  simpli- 
city, and  alters  its  character  :  and,  by  those  writers, 
whose  principles  lead  them  to  banish  out  of  Christ- 
ianity every  doctrine  that  is  not  easily  comprehend- 
ed, the  language  of  that  religion  is  often  rendered 
enigmatical.    For,  as  has  been  pointedly  said  of  them. 
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the  Sociniaiis  take  mystery  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  where  it  is  venerable,  and  they  place  it  in 
the  phrase  of  Scripture,  where  it  is  repugnant  to 
God's  sincerity.  The  recollection  of  these  abuses 
should  make  you  receive  with  some  suspicion  every 
allegorical  exposition  of  Scripture.  And  in  judging 
of  it,  it  becomes  you  to  recollect  those  rules  concern- 
ing the  proper  introduction  of  figurative  language, 
which  have  been  dictated  by  good  sense  and  enlarg- 
ed observation,  and  which  are  commonly  applied  in 
reading  other  writers,  both  as  a  test  of  their  good 
taste,  and  as  a  method  of  attaining  their  true  mean- 
ing. You  have  direct  notice  from  some  expressions 
in  a  passage,  that  the  words  are  to  be  understood  in 
a  figurative  sense.  Or  you  find,  upon  examining 
them  closely,  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  meaning  if 
you  understand  them  literally.  Or  the  context  in- 
timates, that  a  passage  which  appeared  when  con- 
sidered singly  to  be  literal,  is  really  figurative.  There 
does  not  occur  to  me  any  other  way,  in  which  you 
can  be  warranted  to  give  a  passage  of  an  inspired 
author  a  sense  different  from  that  which  the  words 
naturally  bear ;  and  if  none  of  these  directions  are 
given  us  in  this  place,  the  Socinian  interpretation  of 
these  three  verses  must  be  considered  as  an  unneces- 
sary and  licentious  introduction  of  allegory. 

There  is  not  any  expression  in  these  verses  which 
necessarily  suggests  a  figurative  sense.  All  the  no- 
minatives introduced  as  distributives  of  ra  vavra,  are 
words  generally  used  in  the  language  of  those  times 
to  denote  created  objects  ;  and  xr/^cj  with  its  deriva- 
tives, is  the  verb  commonly  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  denote  creation.  Ag/o?  v,  Kv^H,  XaQuv  rr,v  ao^a^ — 
in   tfy   ixriffai   ra   vavTu,    kui  (5/a  to  ^s>Jj,aa  sou   ndi,   xai  ixrio6r\aotv. 
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Rev.  iv.  11,  a-ro  -MtGiOiz  xoff/zou.  Rom.  i.  20.  It  is  true 
that  xr/^w,  and  xt/c/j,  are  employed  to  denote  reforma- 
tion. But  some  expression  is  always  joined  with 
them  in  these  passages  to  give  notice  that  they  are 
transferred  from  their  original  meaning.  When 
Paul  uses  xnr/j  in  this  sense,  2!  Cor.  v.  17,  Gal.  vi. 
15,  he  prefixes  the  epithet  y.a.m^  which  is  probably 
borrowed  from  the  Septuagint  translation  of  that 
passage  in  Isaiah,  which  runs  in  our  Bibles,  "  I 
create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  Etrra;  o  ojga- 
wg  Y.a.1  n  yn  ^oLivri :  and  when  he  uses  the  verb  xr/^w 
in  the  same  figurative  sense,  the  intimation  is 
still  more  direct,  nnsdivrsg  sot  loyoig  aya&oicy  Ephesiaus  ii. 
10.  In  these  places,  the  writer  plainly  leads  us 
from  the  literal  to  the  figurative  sense.  Here  there 
is  no  such  intimation  ;  and  the  first  appearance  of 
the  words  does  not  suggest  any  reason  why  we 
may  not  translate  them  literally.  When  we  exa- 
mine them  according  to  this  literal  translation,  we 
do  not  find  such  a  defect  in  the  meaning  as  might 
warrant  our  rejecting  it  and  substituting  a  figura- 
tive sense  in  its  place.  We  believe,  by  the  light  of 
nature,  that  all  the  things  here  spoken  of,  Exr/cra/, 
were  called  out  of  nothing.  The  new  information 
given  us  is,  that  this  was  done  iv  aurw,  by  the  Son  of 
God.  But  it  is  a  very  bold  speculation  to  reject 
the  obvious  meaning  of  a  proposition  contained  in 
the  Gospel,  merely  because  it  gives  new  information  ; 
and  those  who  believe  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
will  require  some  other  reason  to  be  assigned  before 
they  find  themselves  at  liberty  to  depart  from  the 
obvious  meaning ;  more  especially  as  they  observe 
that  the  attempt  to  bring  plain  truth  out  of  the 
words  in  this  place,  by  such  departure,  is  very  un- 
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successful.     You   cannot  conceive  a  reason  for   so 
particular  an  enumeration  as  is  here  given  in  the 
partitives  of  to  'navra^  unless  the  action  meant  by  the 
word  £xr/(rra/  extended  to  all  the  things  enumerated. 
But  that  action  cannot  be  reformation  ;  for  with  re- 
gard to  the  phrase  ra  sot  tyi-,  yr^g,   even  although  you 
restrict  its  meaning  to  men,  the  inhabitants  of  earth, 
we  know  that  many  have  died  without  hearing  the 
Gospel,  and  that  many  who  do  hear  it  are  not  the 
better  for  it :  and  with  regard  to  the  other  phrase, 
ra,  iv  Tu  cusa'jM,  we  have  no  ground  for  thinking  that 
the  character  of  the  evil  angels,  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture, was  in  the  least  improved  by  our  Saviour's 
coming,  or  that  the  character  of  the  good  angels  stood 
in  need  of  any  amendment :  and  thus  the  notion 
conveyed  by  the  phrase  -/.aivri  -/.riaig,  does  not  apply  to. 
a  great  part  of  the  rasT/  vrig  yrig,  or  to  any  of  the  m  if 
TO}  ouoavjj.     The  modern  Socinians,  aware  of  the  force 
of  this  objection,  have  substituted  in  place  of  -/.aivri 
xTiaig,   or    rather  have    added  to  it  what    they  call 
regulation.     The  evil  angels,  they  say,  are  stripped 
of  their  power  by  Jesus,  and  he  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  angelic  host.    But  this  is  a  figurative  use 
of  the  word  xr/^w,  not  warranted  by  the  other  expres- 
sions in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  where  a  new  creation 
is  meant ;  and  if  it  be  adopted  here,  by  dej^arting 
from  the  plain  literal  sense  of  vKTie^n,  you  are  obliged 
in  the  same  sentence  to  give  it  two  figurative  mean- 
ings, one  reformation,  applied  to  those  inhabitants 
of  earth  who  become  by  the  Gospel  "  the  workman- 
ship of  God,  created  unto  good  works  ;  the   other 
regulation  or  subjection,  applied  to  all  those  beings 
whose  character  is  not  changed  by  the  Gospel.     It 
is  plain  then,  that  as   the  words  themselves  do  not 
necessarily  suggest  a  figurative    sense,    nothing  is 
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gained  in  point  of  easy  or  significant  interpretation 
by  forcing  it  vipon  them.  But  perhaps  the  context 
will  justify  it.  In  an  extended  allegory,  the  first 
sentence  is  generally  obscure.  But  the  primary  and 
secondary  sense  are  gradually  unfolded  by  the  art 
of  the  composition  ;  and,  when  we  look  back  to  the 
beginning  after  having  arrived  at  the  end,  the  whole 
becomes  clear.  Here  the  case  is  totally  different. 
In  the  eighteenth  verse,  Jesus  is  styled  "  the  head 
of  the  body  of  the  church,"  /.  e.  of  those  who  were 
rescued  by  his  blood  out  of  the  slavery  of  sin,  and 
translated  into  his  kingdom.  The  same  word  -t^wto- 
ro-Mz^  which  had  been  aj)plied  to  him  in  reference  to 
Taffrjs  ;cr/(r;&j;>  is  there  applied  to  him  in  reference  to 
v-y.^m^  because  he  was  the  first  that  rose,  or  was 
brought  forth  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  never 
to  die  any  more ;  and  as  he  was  not  only  before  the 
creation  but  produced  it,  so  he  was  not  only  the 
first  that  rose,  but  also  aoyj;^,  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
resurrection  of  others.  The  Head,  by  rising,  gave 
assurance  that  the  members  of  the  body  should  in 
due  time  be  raised  ;  also.  And  thus,  as  the  pro- 
noun aMToc  is  the  natural  intimation  that  something- 
else  is  to  be  said  about  the  Person  who  had  been 
mentioned  before,  so  if  you  understand  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  verses  as  expressing  a  literal  creation, 
there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  phrases  that 
had  been  used  upon  that  subject,  and  the  phrases 
used  upon  the  new  subject  in  the  eighteenth 
verse.  And  there  seems  to  be  a  direct  notice  given, 
that  the  subjects  are  different,  by  the  last  clause  of 

the  eighteenth    verse,     ha.  yarirai    sv    rrag/v    avTog     'z^uTi-jctiv^ 

by  which  means  he  might  become  the  first  in  all 
things.  He  was  the  first  in  creation,  both  as  exist- 
ing before  all  creatures,  and  as  having  made  them  : 
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He  became  after  his  death  the  first  also  in  the  scheme 
for  the  recovery  of  the  world,  because  being  the  first 
that  rose,  he  is  the  cause  of  the  resurrection  of 
others.  Such  is  the  light  which  a  plain  interpreta- 
tion of  the  first  three  verses  throws  upon  the  con- 
text. If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  understand  them 
figuratively,  you  are  reminded  as  you  advance  in 
the  context  that  the  harsh  interpretation,  which  you 
had  been  obliged  to  impose  upon  the  phrases  con- 
tained in  them,  is  not  the  true  one,  because  by  it 
you  confound  these  three  verses  with  the  eighteenth  ; 
you  lose  the  beauty  in  the  analogy  of  the  corresponding 
parts,  and  in  the  repetition  of  the  word  'TrouroroKog ;  and 
you  destroy  entirely  the  meaning  of  the  last  clause 
of  the  eighteenth  verse. 

It  appears,  then,  that  according  to  those  rules  of 
interpretation,  which  a  regard  to  perspicuity  or  or- 
nament suggests,  the  Socinian  sense  of  this  passage 
is  indefensible  ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  considered 
in  the  sense  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  every 
person  who  reads  it,  as  a  declaration  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Creator  of  the  world ;  a  declaration 
introduced  most  seasonably  in  this  place,  to  exalt 
the  dignity  of  the  Author  of  the  Gospel  in  the  eyes 
of  the  new  converts  to  that  religion. 


SECTION  III. 


HEBREWS  I. 


The  last  passage  which  I    mentioned    as    contain- 
ing a  full  declaration  that  Jesus  is   the  creator  of 
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the  world,  is  the  first  chapter  to  the  Epistle  of  the 
Hebrews.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  a  particular  com- 
mentary upon  all  the  parts  of  that  chapter,  because 
many  of  them  have  no  immediate  connexion  with 
our  present  object ;  but  I  shall  state  in  general  the 
purport  of  the  apostle's  argument,  that  you  may  see 
the  propriety  and  significancy  with  which  the  decla- 
ration that  we  seek  finds  a  place  in  this  chapter. 

The  apostle  is  writing  to  Jews,  who  had  embraced 
the  Gospel,  in  order  to  furnish  them  with  answers 
to  those  objections,  which  their  unbelieving  country- 
men urged  against  the  new  religion.  The  first 
source  from  which  the  answers  are  drawn,  is  the 
superior  dignity  of  the  author  of  that  religion. 
The  law,  indeed,  was  given  from  Mount  Sinai  by 
the  ministry  of  angels  ;  and  the  succession  of  pro- 
phets who  enlightened  the  Jewish  nation  were 
messengers  of  heaven.  But  the  various  manifesta- 
tions of  himself  which  the  Almighty  had  made  in 
former  times,  ToXvfMs^ojg  xai  voXur^o'jrug,  cannot  claim  sojiigh 
a  degree  of  reverence  as  that  message  which,  in  the 
last  days,  the  time  that  had  been  announced  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  law,  was  brought  by  a  person  more 
glorious  than  a  prophet  or  an  angel:  'ov  iQrr/.i  KKri^omiMovrav- 

Tuv^  li  oi)  xat  Toug  a/uvaf  iTon^giv  '  Or  uv  aTavyafffia  trig  ^o^vSi  Kaz/^a^ax- 
TTiB  Djs  UTroaraa-sug  aurou,  fi^m  rz  ra  vavra  t^  g>j/xar/  ri\g  b\jva[iiwgct.hTo\jy 
hi'  suuTov  xadoc^iSfiov  voiriCa/Mivog  rm  aixa^riuv  rifim,  maOiGiv  ev  Ss^/a  rr,; 

fiiyaXMffvvng  iv  v-^nXoig.  This  is  the  description  given 
of  that  person  by  whom,  says  the  apostle,  God  in 
these  last  days  hath  spoken  to  us.  When  it  is  said 
of  the  King  Eternal,  b^^ks  xXrioowfji.ov,  we  must  understand 
this  figurative  expression  in  a  sense  consistent  with 
his  unchangeable  glory,  and  such  a  sense  is  suggest- 
ed by  the  ideas  universally  annexed  tolo^oovnfM;.  Tlie 

VOL.  II.  G 
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heir  has  an  interest  in  the  estate  more  intimate  than 
that  of  any  one  person  except  the  proprietor  ;  and 
he  may  be  intrusted  with  a  degree  of  authority  over 
it,  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  will  abuse 
that  which  he  is  to  possess.  Hence  in  the  old  Ro- 
man law,  haeres  and  dominus  were  considered  as 
equivalent  terms.  "  Pro  hserede  gerere  est  pro  domi- 
no gerere,"  says  Justinian  :  and  Paul,  in  allusion  to 
this  maxim  of  law,  says,  Gal,  iv.  1,  "  The  heir  while 
he  is  a  minor,  is  under  tutors,  xyg/os  'xanm  m^ 

Agreeably  to  this  import  of  the  word  vXrioow^xog^ 

Christians  of  every  sect  understand  the  expression 

here  used  to  mean  that  God  constituted  Jesus  Lord 

of  all.     They  agree  also   that   his   appointment  to 

this  sovereignty  was  declared  to  the  world  at  his 

resurrection.     The  point  upon  which  they  differ  is 

the  character  of  Jesus  before  this  appointment.   Those 

who  hold  the  first  opinion  concerning  his  person, 

that  he  is  -^rkog  av^gwcos,  consider  the  titles  of  honour, 

that  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Scripture,  as  flowing  from 

his  being  constituted  Lord  of  all  things ;  and  they 

endeavour  to  explain  the  first  three  verses  in  such  a 

manner,  as  that  they  shall  not  seem  to  imply  any 

original  dignity  of  nature.     He  is  called  the  Son  of 

God,  they  say,  because  he  is  made  heir  or  Lord  of 

all.     By  him  God  regulated  and  reformed  the  world; 

or,   understanding  mmac^   according   to    the    literal 

import  of  the  word  and  its  use  in  several  places  of 

Scripture,  to  denote  the  ages,  and  considering  h!  ob  as 

equivalent  to  6/  m  they  thus  paraphrase  the  last  clause 

of  the  second  verse  ;  for  whom,  in  respect  to  whom, 

in  order  to  illustrate  whose  glory,  when  he  should 

be  constituted  Lord  of  all,  God  disposed  or  ordered 

the  ages :  i.  e.  the  antediluvian,  the  patriarchal,  and 
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the  legal  ages,  all  the  divine  dispensations  towards 
the  sons  of  men.  They  interpret  the  first  two 
clauses  of  the  third  verse  as  expressions  of  that  per- 
fect representation  of  the  divine  perfections,  which 
appeared  in  the  character  of  Jesus  while  he  dwelt 
upon  earth.  Every  one  who  saw  that  excellent  man 
in  whom  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness 
of  God  resided,  saw  the  Father  also.  They  ai)ply 
the  clause,  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  to  his  transactions  upon  earth,  that  command 
over  nature  which  was  given  him,  and  all  those 
miracles  by  which  he  proved  his  divine  commission, 
and  established  that  dispensation  which,  having  been 
opened  by  his  preaching,  and  sealed  by  his  death,  is 
magnified  in  the  eyes  of  men  by  the  resurrection  of 
its  author,  and  by  their  knowing  assuredly  that  he 
is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God,  having 
obtained  an  authority  and  a  rank  superior  to  that  of 
the  angels. 

There  is  an  apparent  consistency  in  this  interpre- 
tation which  renders  it  plausible.  But  when  you 
weigh  the  several  expressions  here  used,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  their  natural 
import.  1.  Jesus  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  whom  he 
made  heir,  a  construction  which  implies  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  God  before  his  appointment  to  the  sove^ 
reignty.  2.  dt'  ob  xai  rovg  ciioomg  s':roir,7sv,  are  words  that  would 
not  i^robably  suggest  to  the  first  readers  of  this 
epistle,  either,  by  whom  God  reformed  the  world, 
or,  by  whom  he  disposed  the  ages.  Some  critics 
have  thought  the  natural  translation  of  them  to  be, 
by  whom  God  made  the  angels,  as  it  is  likely  that, 
before  this  epistle  was  written,  the  Gnostics  us  d 
01  aiMv;;  to  mark  the  multitude  of  spirits  who  were 
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emanations  from  the  supreme  mind.  But  although 
this  use  of  the  word  might  be  known  to  the  apostle, 
we  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  it  was  at  that 
time  so  familiar  to  Christians,  that  the  apostle  would 
choose,  without  any  explication,  to  introduce  it  into 
an  epistle  written  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  their 
faith  in  the  Gospel,  more  especially  as  another  in- 
terpretation of  these  words  could  not  fail  readily  to 
occur  to  their  minds.  We  are  told  that  o)  aiuvs;  is 
equivalent  to  a  Hebrew  phrase,  which  the  ancient 
Jews  employed  to  mark  the  whole  extent  of  creation, 
divided  by  them  into  three  parts,  this  lower  world, 
the  celestial  bodies,  and  the  third  heavens,  or  habi- 
tation of  God.  The  Greek  word  aiuv,  as,  wf,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  world  as  marking  its  duration  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  short  lives  of  many  of  its  inhab- 
itants. The  word  occurs  often  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  this  sense;  and  there  is  one  passage  which 
appeal's  to  be  decisive  of  the  meaning  of  this  phrase. 

Heb.  xi.  3,    cr/trrs/  voovfuv  xaTr,^Tia-6ai  ro'jg  aiuva;  '^r,/Ji,ari  Qso-j.       If 

you  join  to  this  received  use  of  a/wra;,  that  £cro/>;tr=  is  the 
word  used  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  first 
verse  of  Genesis,  and  that  dia,  is  one  of  the  preposi- 
tions which  we  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
expressing  the  creation  of  all  things  by  the  Son,  you 
will  not  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  this  clause  contains 
another  declaration  to  the  same  purpose;  and  when 
you  so  understand  it,  you  see  the  reason  of  the  par- 
ticle y.a,  being  introduced.  The  Son,  whom  God  did 
"  ai)point  heir  of  all,  5/  cj  xai,  by  whom  also,"  it  is  a 
furtlic  r  information  concerning  his  person,  no  way 
implied  in  tlie  ajjpointment,  and  its  being  additional 
is  marked  by  y.a,,  "  he  made  the  worlds."  3.  Accord- 
jig   to    tllis    inter])rotation  of   ^/'   o'j   r.ai  rov:  aiMvac  sTroir^Gi, 
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(piguv  Ti  rci  ravTa  rw  hfiari  rrig  BvvafMsug  avTOv,   Will   naturally 

express  his  being  the  preserver  and  supporter  of  all 
things  which  he  created,  as  the  apostle  to  the  Co- 
lossians  had  said,  "  by  him  all  things  consist."  And, 
4th,  The  first  two  clauses  of  the  third  verse,  which 
are  equivalent  to  the  expression  that  we  found  there, 
iuuv  70U  esou  Tou  uo^uTov,  appcar  by  their  form,  as  well  as 
their  meaning,  intended  to  convey  additional  infor- 
mation concerning  the  person  of  the  Son,  so  that  the 
amount  of  the  third  verse  may  be  thus  stated,  the 
Son,  appointed  by  God  the  Lord  of  all,  by  whom 
God  created  the  world,  who  being  originally  a  bright 
ray  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  exact  representa- 
tion of  his  essence,  and  supporting  without  any 
fatiguing  exertion  all  the  things  made  by  him,  did 
in  the  last  days  aj^pear  to  wash  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,  and  having  accomplished  this 
work,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high. 

■.  It  appears  from  this  review  of  the  first  three 
verses,  that  besides  the  simple  proposition  which  the 
Socinians  find  in  them,  that  the  man  by  whom  God 
spoke  in  the  last  days  is  now  the  Lord  of  all,  they 
contain  also  further  intimation  concerning  this  man, 
as  being  the  Son  of  God,  by  whom  he  made  the 
worlds.  These  further  intimations  require  proof, 
and  they  do  not  admit  the  same  kind  of  proof  with 
the  simple  proposition  that  he  is  now  Lord  of  all. 
That  was  made  manifest  by  the  extraordinary  gifts 
with  which  he  endowed  the  first  preachers  of  his  re- 
ligion, gifts  sufficient  to  prove  that  all  power  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth  is  now  given  to  him,  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  establish  with  certainty  any  conclusion, 
which  extends  to  his  state  previous  to  the  time  of 
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his  receiving  tliat  power.  As  there  is  thus  occasion 
for  proving  the  further  intimations  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  vi^hich  we  have  found  in  the  first 
tliree  verses,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  that  proof  in  the 
remaining  part  of  the  chapter,  which  seems  at  first 
reading  to  relate  to  the  same  subject ;  and  the  proof 
is  formally  introduced  by  the  fourth  verse.     Too-ourw 

x^iirrcuv  yivo/jLivog  rcitv   ayyi^MV,   oS'j)  d/apo^uneov  ffa^'   auroug  y.c7iXrioo~ 

vofjLTjxiv  ovcfM,  which  may  be  literally  rendered  thus : 
"  being  as  far  superior  to  the  angels,  as  the  name 
which  he  hath  inherited  is  more  excellent  than  theirs." 
The  point  to  be  proved  is  not  that  he  is  noAV  superior 
to  the  angels ;  that  is  self-evident,  if  he  be  Lord  of 
all ;  but  that  the  name  which  he  has  inherited  as  al- 
ways belonging  to  him,  and  the  characters  by  which 
he  has  been  announced  in  the  former  revelations  of 
God,  imply  a  pre-eminence  over  the  angels  corres- 
ponding to  his  present  exaltation.  This  point,  a 
I)roof  of  ^vhich  the  train  of  the  apostle's  argument 
requires,  is  fully  established  in  the  following  verses, 
in  the  manner  most  satisfactory  to  the  Hebrews,  by 
a  reference  to  their  own  Scriptures.  I  shall  just 
mark  the  stops  of  the  proof,  M'ithout  staying  to  il- 
lustrate fully  tlie  several  quotations. 

1.  He  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  with  an  emphasis 
whicli  is  never  applied  to  any  other  being.  Of  Ijie 
two  citations  in  the  fifth  verse,  the  one  is  taken 
from  Psalm  ii.  wliich  the  Jews  considered  as  a  j)ro- 
])hecy  of  the  Messiah ;  the  other  from  a  message 
which  the  jnopliet  Nathan  brought  to  David,  1  Chron. 
xvii.  11 — 14.  'J'here  is  no  mention  in  that  message 
of  the  Messiah,  but  there  are  these  words,  which 
point  to  a  greater  than  Solomon.  "And  it  shall 
((;nit't<.  pass  m  hen  thy  days  be  expired,   that  thou 
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must  go  to  be  with  thy  fathers,  that  I  will  raise  up 
thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  be  of  thy  sons.  I 
will  be  his  Father,  and  he  shall  be  my  Son ;  and  I 
will  settle  him  in  mine  house,  and  in  my  kingdom 
for  ever," 

a.  The  Psalmist  represents  the  Son  as  the  object 

of    worship    to    angels.        6.   'Orav    8i    •xaXiv    na-a/yayri   tov 

uyyikoi  010V.  The  repetition  of  the  adverb  tuXiv  is  the 
common  method  by  which  the  apostle  introduces  a 
succession  of  quotations.  It  is  therefore  a  very 
forced  construction  which  has  been  given  to  this 
verse,  "  When  he  bringeth  again  the  first  begotten, 
when  he  raiseth  him  from  the  dead."  The  command 
is  taken  from  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Psalm 
xcvii.  The  psalm  appears  to  relate  to  God  the 
Father.  But  we  are  taught  by  the  authority  of  the 
apostle,  in  this  citation,  to  apply  it  to  the  Son* 
"  When  God  bringeth  in  the  first  begotten,  i.  e, 
when  he  announceth  his  coming  into  the  world,  he 
saith.  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him." 

3.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  Son  over  the  angels 
is  inferred  from  the  very  different  language  which 
is    employed  in    relation  to    the    angels   and   him, 

Ilfos  fisv  rovg  ayysXovg   "kiyu.      Ilfos  ^^  ''oc  v/or   7,  8,  9-       The 

angels  are  spoken  of  as  servants  ;  the  Son  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  name  of  God,  as  a  king,  whose  throne 
is  everlasting.  The  quotations  are  taken  from 
Psalms  civ.  and  xlv.  which  the  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed to  apply  to  the  Messiah.  Although  it  be  not 
very  much  to  my  present  purpose,  I  cannot  avoid 
mentioning  an  ingenious  criticism  on  the  7th  verse, 
which  is  found  in  Grotius,  which  was  adopted  by 
Dr.  Lowth    in  his    elegant    book  De  Sacra   Poesi 
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Hebr^eonini,  and  is  illustrated  by  Dr.  Campbell  in 
one  of  his  critical  dissertations.     Three  authorities 
so  respectable  claim  our  attention.    It  is  not  easy  to 
affix  any  meaning  to  the  seventh  verse,  which  both 
in  this  place,  and  in  Psalm  civ.  is  thus   rendered, 
"  ^Vllo  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  minsters 
a  flame  of  ilre."     But  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  the 
Greek  word  for  spirits  may  be  translated  "  winds," 
and  ayyjXos  is  the  general  word  for  "  messenger ;"  so 
that  the  verse  admits  of  a  translation  most  agreeable 
to  the  context  in  Psalm  civ.     "  Who  maketh  the 
clouds  his  chariot,  Avho  walketh  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind  ;  who  maketh  the  winds  his  messenger, 
and  the  flaming  fire  liis  servant,"  /.  e.  who  employs 
wind  and  fire  to   accomplish    his    purposes.     This 
meaning  enters  most  naturally  into  the  Psalm,  which 
celebrates  the  glory  of  God  as  it  appears  in  the  ma- 
terial creation,  and,  if  adopted  here,  contributes  very 
much  to  the  force  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  by  the 
imj)rovement  m  liich  it  makes  upon  the  sense  of  the 
quotation.     "  So   little   sacredness  is  there    in   the 
name  Angels,  that  it  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  in- 
animate objects,  storm,  and  lightning.     But  so  sa- 
cred is  the  name  of  the  Son,  that  the  Person  who 
l)ears  it  is   addressed   by  the  Almighty  as  an  ever- 
lasting King.     Tliy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever." 

There  is  one  o])jection  to  tliis  cliange  which  I  was 
very  mucli  surprised  to  find  the  minute  accuracy  of 
Dr.  ('anii)bell  had  omitted  to  mention.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  rule  to  which  I  referred  when  speaking 
of  tlu'se  words,  o^iog  r,y  oXoyoc,  that  in  Greek  the  pre- 
ilicate  is  commonly  distinguished  from  the  subject 
<.f  a  i>ro])osili-)n  hy  being  witliout  the  article,  more 
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especially  when  the  predicate  stands  first ;  vvB,  n  m^ia 
symro.  I  doubt  not  that  it  was  a  regard  to  this  rule 
which  led  our  translators  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament to  adopt  a  dark  expression  instead  of  an  ob- 
vious one.  I  believe  that  this  distinction  between 
the  predicate  and  the  subject  of  a  proposition  is  ob- 
served, with  very  few  exceptions  ;  and  much  advan- 
tage arises  from  the  observance  of  it.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  rule  is  founded  merely  upon  practice, 
and  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  upon  any  thing  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  the  language  ;  and  as,  in  the 
best  writers,  anomalous  expressions  sometimes  oc- 
cur, it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  place  of  the 
article  in  this  verse  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
jecting a  translation  which  is  so  striking  an  im- 
provement. 

4.  The  fourth  quotation,  10, 11,  12,  is  taken  from 
Psalm  cii.  There  is  not  in  that  psalm  any  direct 
mention  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  if  you  admit  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  inspired,  you 
cannot  suppose  that  the  apostle  was  mistaken  in  ap- 
plying these  words ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  ques- 
tion is.  Whether  he  does  apply  them  to  Jesus  Christ. 
The  succession  of  quotations  leads  you  to  expect 
this  application,  for  there  would  be  an  abruptness 
inconsistent  both  with  elegance  and  perspicuity,  if 
between  the  third  and  the  fifth  quotations,  both  of 
which  are  addressed  to  the  Son,  there  should  be  in- 
troduced, without  any  intimation  of  the  change,  one 
addressed  to  the  Father ;  and  all  the  attempts  to 
establish  a  connexion  made  by  those  who  consider  it 
as  thus  addressed  are  so  forced  and  unnatural,  as 
to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  mistaken.  You  may 
judge  of  the  rest  by  that  attempt  which  is  the  latest. 
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and  is  really  the  most  plausible.  Those,  then,  who 
consider  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  verses,  as  ad- 
dressed to  God  the  Father,  endeavour  to  prepare  for 
this  application  of  the  words  by  translating  the  be- 
ginning of  the  8th  verse  in  a  manner  which  the 
syntax  admits,  although  it  creates  a  very  harsh 
figure.  "  Unto  the  Son,  he  saith,  God  is  thy  throne 
for  ever,"  i.  e.  the  support  of  thy  throne.  As  it  is 
said  by  God  to  the  Messiah,  Psalm  Ixxxix.  4,  "  I 
will  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations."  And 
they  consider  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  verses  as  in- 
troduced to  show  the  unchangeableness  of  that  God 
who  is  the  support  of  the  Messiah's  throne.  It 
shall  endure  for  ever  ;  for  that  Lord  who  hath  pro- 
mised to  support  it  has  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  and  remains  the  same  after  the  heavens  are 
dissolved.  And  thus  the  apostle  is  made  to  inter- 
rupt a  close  argument  by  bringing  in  three  verses,  in 
order  to  prove  what  nobody  denied,  that  God  is  un- 
changeable. The  question  is  not  whether  God  be 
able  to  fulfil  his  promise.  That  was  admitted  by 
all  the  Hebrews,  whether  they  received  the  Gospel 
or  not.  ]Jut  the  question  is,  what  God  had  pro- 
mised and  declared  to  the  INIessiah  :  and,  therefore, 
these  three  verses,  according  to  the  interpretation 
now  given  of  them,  may  be  taken  away  without 
liurting  the  apostle's  argument,  or  detracting  in  the 
least  from  the  information  conveyed  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  following 
the  train  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  you  consider  this 
quotation  as  addressed  to  the  same  person  with  the 
third  and  fifth,  it  is  a  proof  of  that  assertipn  in  the 
end  of  the  2d  verse,  3/  oi  xa,  tou$  aimai  fvoirige,  of  which 
no  proof  had  hitlierto  been  adduced  ;  and  it  is  a  di- 
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rect  proof  of  such  a  kind  that  it  cannot  be  evaded. 
For  the  figurative  sense,  given  by  the  Socinians  to 
the  passage  in  the  Colossians,  will  not  avail  them 
here,  because  the  heavens  and  the  earth  spoken  of 
in  this  place  are  to  perish,  and  wax  old  like  a  gar- 
ment. But  the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  which 
Isaiah  expressed  by  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
shall  endure  for  ever.  The  number  of  its  subjects 
is  continually  increasing ;  and  they  who  are  "  the 
workmanship  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  created  unto 
good  works,"  shall  shine  for  ever  with  unfading 
lustre  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  The  mate- 
rial, not  the  moral  creation,  shall  be  changed  ;  and> 
therefore,  the  material  creation  must  be  meant  by 
that  earth  and  those  heavens,  which  are  said  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Lord  here  addressed. 

5.  The  original  pre-eminence  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
inferred,  in  the  last  place,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  promise  of  that  dominion,  which  was  to  be  given 
him,  is  exjiressed  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  quo- 
tation in  the  13th  verse  is  taken  from  Psalm  ex. 
which  the  ancient  Jews  always  applied  to  the  Mes- 
siah. It  contains  a  promise  which  was  fulfilled  in 
the  Son's  being  appointed  Lord  of  all  things,  and  in 
his  sitting  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty 
on  high.  The  argument  turns  upon  the  style  of 
this  promise.  A  seat  on  the  right  is  in  all  countries 
the  place  of  honour  ;  and  when  the  Almighty  says  to 
the  Messiah,  "  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  till  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool,"  the  address  conveys  to 
our  minds  an  impression  of  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
son upon  whom  so  distinguished  an  honour  was  con- 
ferred, as  well  as  of  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  his 
kingdom.    The  Almighty  never  spoke  in  this  manner 
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to  any  angel.  They  do  not  sit  at  his  right  hand. 
They  are  spirits  employed  in  public  works,  sent 
forth  at  his  pleasure  in  different  services.  They  are 
not  the  servants  of  men.    But  the  services  appointed 

them     by    God     are     bia,    rovg    /MXXovTag    xX>;sovo/x!/i/   sojTy,^iccv, 

upon  account  of,  for  the  benefit  of,  those  who  are  to 
inherit  eternal  life.  The  Son,  on  the  other  hand, 
remains  in  the  highest  place  of  honour,  without  mi- 
nistration, till  those  who  resist  his  dominion  be  com- 
pletely subdued. 

There  arises  from  this  review  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  chapter,  the  strongest  presumption  that  we 
gave  a  right  interpretation  of  the  first  three  verses. 
For  if  we  consider  the  apostle  as  there  stating  the 
original  pre-eminence  of  the  person  who  is  now  ap- 
pointed Lord  of  all,  we  find  the  most  exact  cor- 
respondence between  the  positions  laid  down  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  proofs  of  them  adduced  in  the 
sequel:  whereas  if,  by  a  forced  interpretation  of 
some  phrases  in  the  first  three  verses,  we  consider 
them  as  stating  simply  the  dominion  of  Christ, 
without  any  respect  to  his  having  been  in  the  be- 
ginning the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  we  are  reminded,  as  we  advance,  of  the  vio- 
lence which  we  did  to  the  sense  of  the  author,  by 
meeting  with  quotations  which  we  know  not  how 
to  apply  to  that  simple  proposition  to  which  we  had 
restricted  his  meaninir. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Having  now  found  in  Scripture,  full  and  explicit 
declarations  that  Christ  is  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
I  shall  direct  your  attention  to  the  amount  of  that 
proposition,  before  I  proceed  to  the  other  actions  that 
are  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  his  pre-existent  state. 

The  three  passages  that  have  been  illustrated  are 
a  clear  refutation  of  the  first  opinion  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ.  If  he  was  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
he  cannot  be  ^//Xos  avd^uzog.  But  it  is  not  obvious  how 
far  this  proposition  decides  the  question  between  the 
second  and  third  opinions,  whether  he  be  the  first 
and  most  exalted  creature  of  God,  or  whether  he  be 
truly  and  essentially  God.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said 
by  a  succession  of  theological  writers,  from  the  Ante- 
Nicene  fathers  to  the  present  day,  that  creation, 
?*.  e.  the  bringing  things  out  of  nothing  to  a  state  of 
being,  is  an  incommunicable  act  of  Omnipotence ; 
that  a  creature  may  be  employed  in  giving  a  new 
form  to  what  has  been  already  made,  but  that  crea- 
tion must  be  the  work  of  God  himself;  so  that  its 
being  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  Jesus  Christ  is  a  di- 
rect proof  that  he  is  God. 

It  appears  to  me  upon  all  occasions  most  unbe- 
coming and  presumptuous  for  us  to  say  what  God 
can  do,  and  what  he  cannot  do :  and  I  shall  never 
think  that  the  truth  or  the  importance  of  a  conclu- 
sion warrants  any  degree  of  irreverence  in  the  me- 
thod of  attaining  it.  The  power  exerted  in  making 
the  most  insignificant  object  out  of  nothing  by  a  word, 
is  manifestly  so  unlike  the  greatest  human  exertions. 
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that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  it 
could  not  proceed  from  the  strength  of  man ;  and 
when  we  take  into  view  the  immense  extent,  and 
magnificence,  and  beauty  of  the  things  thus  created, 
the  different  orders  of  spirits,  as  well  as  the  frame 
of  the  material  world,  our  conceptions  of  the  power 
exerted  in  creation  are  infinitely  exalted.  But  we 
have  no  means  of  judging  whether  this  power  must 
be  exerted  immediately  by  God,  or  whether  it  may 
be  delegated  by  him  to  a  creature.  It  is  certain  that 
God  has  no  need  of  any  minister  to  fulfil  his  plea- 
sure. He  may  do  by  himself  every  thing  that  is 
done  throughout  the  universe.  Yet  we  see  that  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  providence  he  withdraws  him- 
self, and  employs  the  ministry  of  other  beings  ;  and 
we  believe  that,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Gospel, 
men  were  enabled  by  the  divine  power  residing  in 
them  to  perform  miracles,  i.  e.  such  works  as  man 
cannot  do,  to  cure  the  most  inveterate  diseases  by 
a  word,  without  any  application  of  human  art,  and 
to  raise  tlie  dead.  Although  none  of  these  acts  im- 
ply a  power  equal  to  creation,  yet  as  all  of  them  im- 
ply a  ])ower  more  than  human,  they  destroy  the  ge- 
neral principle  of  that  argument,  upon  which  crea- 
tion is  made  an  unequivocal  proof  of  deity  in  him 
who  creates.  And  it  becomes  a  very  uncertain  con- 
jecture, whether  reasons  perfectly  unkno\vn  to  us 
might  not  induce  the  Almighty  to  exert,  by  the  mi- 
nistry of  a  creature,  i)owers  exceeding  in  any  given 
(U-grce  those  by  which  tlie  apostles  of  Jesus  raised 
the  dead. 

J  Jut  although  I  do  not  adopt  the  language  of  those 
who  i)rc'suine  to  say  that  the  Ahnighty  cannot  em- 
l)loy  a  creature  in  creating  other  creatures,  there  ap- 
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pears  to  me,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  a  strong 
probability  that  this  work  was  not  accomplished  by 
the  ministry  of  a  creature  ;  and  when  to  this  proba- 
bility is  joined  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures 
uniformly  speak  of  creation,  and  the  style  of  those 
passages  in  which  creation  is  ascribed  to  Jesus,  there 
seems  to  arise  from  this  simple  proposition,  that 
Christ  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  a  conclusive  ar- 
gument that  he  is  God. 

I.  A  strong  probability,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  that  the  work  of  creation  was  not  accomplish- 
ed by  the  ministry  of  a  creature.  By  creation  we 
attain  the  knowledge  of  God.  In  a  course  of  fair 
reasoning,  proceeding  upon  the  natural  sentiments 
of  the  human  mind,  we  infer  from  the  existence  of 
a  world  which  was  made  the  existence  of  a  Being 
who  is  without  beginning.  But  this  reasoning  is 
interrupted,  in  a  manner  of  which  the  light  of  nature 
gives  no  warning,  if  that  work  which  to  us  is  the 
natural  proof  of  a  Being  who  exists  necessarily,  was 
accomplished  by  a  creature,  i.  e.  by  one  who  owes 
his  being,  the  manner  of  his  being,  and  the  degree  of 
his  power,  entirely  to  the  will  of  another.  By  this 
intervention  of  a  creature  between  the  true  God  and 
the  creation,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  principles 
of  Gnosticism,  which  separated  the  Creator  of  the 
world  from  the  Supreme  God ;  and  the  necessary 
consequence  of  considering  the  Creator  of  the  world 
as  a  creature  is,  that,  instead  of  the  security  and 
comfort  which  arise  from  the  fundamental  principle 
of  sound  theism,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  with  re- 
gard to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator,  to 
entertain  a  suspicion  that  he  may  not  have  executed 
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in  the  best  manner  that  which  was  committed  to 
him,  that  he  may  be  unable  to  preserve  his  work 
from  destruction  or  alteration,  and  that  some  future 
arrangement  may  substitute  in  place  of  all  that  he 
has  made,  another  world  more  fair,  or  other  inha- 
bitants more  perfect.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
imcertainty  and  suspicion,  which  necessarily  adhere 
to  all  the  modifications  of  the  Gnostic  system,  would 
be  adopted  in  a  Divine  Revelation ;  that  a  doctrine 
which  combats  many  particular  errors  of  Gnosticism 
would  interweave  into  its  constitution  this  radical 
defect,  and  would  pollute  the  source  of  virtue  and 
consolation  which  natural  religion  opens,  by  teach- 
ing us  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  the  work, 
not  of  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  but  of  an  inferior 
minister  of  his  power,  removed,  as  every  creature 
must  be,  at  an  infinite  distance  from  his  glory. 

II.  This  presumption,  which,  however  strong  it 
appears,  would  not  of  itself  warrant  us  to  form  any 
conclusion,  is  very  much  confirmed,  when  we  attend 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  uniformly 
speak  of  creation.  You  will  recollect,  that  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  true  God,  by  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  idols.  "  The  Lord,"  says  Jeremiah, 
"  is  the  true  God  ;  he  is  the  living  God,  and  an  ever- 
lasting King.  The  gods  that  have  not  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  even  they  shall  perish  from 
the  earth,  and  from  under  these  heavens.  He  hath 
made  the  earth  by  his  power,  he  hath  established 
the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  hath  stretched  out  the 
heavens  by  his  discretion."  Jer.  x.  10,  11,  12. 
Creation  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  God 
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alone.*  And  it  is  stated  as  the  proof  of  his  being, 
and  the  ground  of  our  trust  in  him.f  "  The  hea- 
vens declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy-work.  The  sea  is  his,  and  he 
made  it,  and  his  hands  formed  the  dry  land.  O  come, 
let  us  worship  and  bow  down :  let  us  kneel  before 
the  Lord  our  Maker.  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are 
thy  works  :  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all."t 
I  have  selected  only  a  few  striking  passages.  But 
they  accord  with  the  whole  strain  of  the  poetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament :  and  the  apostle  Paul 
states  the  argument  contained  in  them,  when  he  says 
to  the  Romans,  i.  20.  "  The  invisible  things  of  him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  be- 
ing understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  The  things  made 
hy  God  are  to  us  the  exhibition  of  his  eternal  power : 
and  a  few  verses  after,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
worship  of  the  heathen,  the  form  of  his  expression 
intimates  that  no  being  intervenes  between  the  crea- 
ture and  the  Creator.  "  They  served  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator,   who  is  blessed  for  ever;" 

Tov  TiTisavTa,  hg  idrrj  vSkoyriTog  ei;  rovg  aimac,        I    have    Only    tO 

add,  that  the  book  of  Revelation  states  creation  as 
the  ground  of  that  praise  which  is  offered  by  the 
angels  in  heaven,  "  The  four  and  twenty  elders  fall 
down  before  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship 
him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast  their 
crowns  before  the  throne,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy, 
O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power ; 

•  Job.  xxxviii.     Isaiah  xl.  12;  xliv.  24. 
t  Isaiah  xl.  26.   Jer.  xiv.  £2. 
X  Psalm,  xix.  xcv.  civ. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure 
they  are  and  Avere  created."  * 

III.  The  style  of  the  three  passages  of  the  New- 
Testament,  in  which  creation  is  ascribed  to  Jesus 
Christ,  does  not  admit  of  our  considering  him  as  a 
creature.     In  the  first  of  the  three  passages,  Jesus  is 
called  God.     It  is  admitted  that  the  word  God  is 
used  in  Scripture  in  an  inferior  sense,  to  denote  an 
idol,  which  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  him 
by  whom  it  is  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  to  denote  a 
man  raised  by  office  far  above  others.     But  it  has 
been  justly  observed,  that  the  arrangement  of  John's 
words  renders  it  impossible  to  affix  any  other  than 
the  highest  sense  to  Gso;  in  this  place.     In  the  first 
verse  of  John,  the  last  word  of  the  preceding  clause 
is  made  the  first  of  that  which  follows.     Ev  a^xri  fiv  6 

Xoyoj,  Kui  6  Xoyos  tjf  ffgoj  rov  Qiov,  xai  Qso;  r,v  6  ^oyog.    1  here  must 

be  a  purpose  to  mislead,  in  a  writer  who  with 
this  arrangement  has  a  different  meaning  to  ©sog 
at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  clause.  The  want  of  the  article  is  of 
no  importance.  For  in  the  sixth  verse  of  that  chap- 
ter, and  in  numberless  other  places,  Qto;  without  the 
article  is  applied  to  God  the  Father.  In  the  second 
passage,  Jesus  is  called  i,x.ujv  rov  ©sou  rou  ao^arov.     And  in 

the  thU'd  arauyairfj,oc  7-/\i  6o^>;;,  xai  ■^aPUKrrio  n^g  i^oSrao-^ug  avroVf 

phrases  which  nuist  be  understood  in  a  sense  very 
far  removed  from  the  full  import  of  the  figure,  unless 
they  imply  a  sameness  of  nature.  In  the  second 
passage,  it  is  said  that  all  things  were  made  8i  avrcv^ 
a  phraso  which  might  apply  to  a  creature  wliom  the 
Minij^hty  chose  to  employ  as  his  minister.     But  it 

*    Uov.  iv.  10,  II. 
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is  said  in  the  same  passage,  that  they  were  made 
iig  auTov,  which  signifies  that  he  was  much  more  than 
an  instrument,  and  that  his  glory  was  an  end  for 
which  things  were  made.  It  is  said  also,  vavratv  a-orui 
cvvBd-Tnxs,  which  implies  that  his  power  is  not  occasional 
and  precarious,  but  that  he  is  able  to  preserve  what 
he  has  made,  and  so  may  be  an  object  of  trust  to  his 
creatures.  In  the  third  passage,  it  is  said  that  God 
made  the  worlds  by  the  Son.  But  the  quotation 
from  the  Psalms  adduced  in  proof  of  this  position, 
represents  the  Son  as  the  Creator ;  and  as  in  no  de- 
gree susceptible  of  the  changes  to  which  his  works 
are  subject.  *'  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are 
the  work  of  thy  hands.  Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy 
years  shall  not  fail." 

When  you  take,  in  conjunction  with  the  strong 
probability  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  not  a 
creature,  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
makes  creation  the  work  of  the  true  God,  and  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  where  creation  is 
ascribed  to  Jesus,  you  discover  the  traces  of  a  sys- 
tem which  reconciles  the  apparent  discordance.  Jesus 
Christ  is  essentially  God,  always  with  the  Father, 
united  with  him  in  nature,  in  perfections,  in  counsel, 
and  in  operations. — "  Whatsoever  things  the  Father 
doth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise."  *  The  Fa- 
ther acts  by  the  Son,  and  the  Son,  in  creating  the 
world,  displayed  that  power  and  Godhead  which 
from  eternity  resided  in  him.  If  this  system  be 
true,  then  creation,  the  characteristical  mark  of  the 
Almighty,  may,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  pas- 

*  John  V.  19, 
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sages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  be  ascribed 
to  Jesus,  because,  although  the  Father  is  said  to 
have  created  the  world  by  him,  upon  account  of  the 
union  in  all  their  operations,  yet  he  is  not  a  creature 
subservient  to  the  will  of  another,  but  himself  "  the 
everlasting  God,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth."  This  system  is  delivered  in  the  earliest 
Christian  writers.  "  The  Father  had  no  need," 
they  say,  "  of  the  assistance  of  angels  to  make  the 
things  which  he  had  determined  to  be  made  ;  for  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  are  always  with  him,  by  whom 
and  in  whom  he  freely  made  all  things,  to  whom  he 
speaks  when  he  says,  Let  us  make  man  after  our 
image ;  and  wlio  are  one  with  him,  because  it  is 
added.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image."* 

We  require  more  evidence  than  we  have  yet  at- 
tained, before  we  can  pronounce  that  this  system  is 
true.  You  will  only  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  sug- 
gested in  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  give  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  if  it  shall  ap])ear  to  be 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  it  reconciles  that 
account  with  tlie  natural  impressions  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  declarations  of  Scripture  concerning 
the  extent  of  power  and  the  supremacy  of  character 
implied  in  the  act  of  creation. 

*   Irpiin?us,  lilt.  iv.  cap.  '20,  edit.  Massuet, 
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CHAP.  V. 


ACTIONS  ASCRIBED  TO  JESUS  IN  HIS  PRE-EXIS- 
TENT STATE. 

Administration  of  Providence, 

Those  passages,  from  which  we  learnt  that  Jesus 
is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  taught  us  also  to  con- 
sider him  as  the  Preserver  of  all  the  things  which 
he  made.  This  last  character  implies  a  continued 
agency,  and  resolves  all  that  care  of  Providence  by 
which  the  creatures  have  been  supported  from  the 
beginning,  into  actions  performed  by  Jesus  in  a  state 
of  pre-existence.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  which  indicates  the  agency  of  this 
person ;  there  is  no  part  of  the  principles  of  natural 
religion  which  requires  that  we  should  distinguish 
his  agency  from  the  power  of  the  Almighty  Father 
of  all ;  and  therefore,  the  Scriptures,  in  speaking  of 
those  interpositions  of  Providence  which  respect  the 
material  world,  and  the  life  of  the  diffex'ent  animals, 
are  not  accustomed  to  direct  our  attention  particur 
larly  to  that  Person,  by  whom  the  divine  power  is 
exerted.  But  they  do  intimate,  that  the  particular 
economy  of  Providence,    which  respects  the  resto^ 
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ration  of  the  human  race,  was  administered  in  all 
ages  by  that  Person,  by  whose  manifestation  it 
was  accomplished :  and  upon  these  intimations  is 
founded  an  opinion  which,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  has  been  held  by  almost  every  Christian 
writer  who  admits  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  that 
he  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  was  made  flesh,  ap- 
peared to  the  patriarchs,  gave  the  law  from  Mount 
Sinai,  spake  by  the  prophets,  and  maintained  the 
whole  of  that  intercourse  with  mankind,  which  is 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  as  preparatory  to  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah. 

The  early  date  of  this  opinion,  and  the  general 
consent  with  which  it  has  been  received,  the  frequent 
mention  made  of  it  in  theological  books,  the  unifor- 
mity which  it  gives  to  the  conduct  of  the  great  plan 
of  redemption,  and  the  extent  of  that  information 
which  it  promises  to  open,  all  conspire  to  draw  our 
attention  to  it,  and  induce  me  to  lay  before  you  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  rests.  They  consist  not  of 
explicit  declarations  of  Scripture,  sufficient  by  them- 
selves to  establish  the  opinion,  but  of  an  induction 
of  j)articulars,  Avhich,  although  they  may  escape 
careless  readers,  seem  intended  to  unfold  to  those 
who  search  the  Scriptures,  a  view  both  of  that  ac- 
tive love  towards  the  human  race  which  charac- 
terizes the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  of  the  original 
dignity  of  his  person. 

Tlie  general  principles  of  this  opinion  are  these. 
God,  the  Father,  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  "  in- 
visible, whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time."  But 
it  is  often  said  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  patri- 
archs, the  prophets,  and  the  people  saw  God  ;  and 
there  is  an  ease,  a  familiarity  of  intercourse  in  many 
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of  the  scenes  which  are  recorded,  inconsistent  with 
the  awful  majesty  of  him  who  covereth  himself 
with  thick  clouds.  The  God  of  Israel,  whom  the 
people  saw,  is  often  called  an  angel,  i.  e.  a  person 
sent ;  therefore  he  cannot  be  God  the  Father,  for  it 
is  impossible  that  the  Father  should  be  sent  by  any 
one.  But  he  is  also  called  Jehovah.  The  highest 
titles,  the  most  exalted  actions,  and  the  most  entire 
reverence  are  appropriated  to  him.  Therefore  he 
cannot  be  a  being  of  an  inferior  order.  And  the 
only  method  in  which  we  can  reconcile  the  seem- 
ing discordance  is,  by  supposing  that  he  is  the  Son 
of  God,  who,  as  we  learn  from  John,  *'  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God,  and  was  God,"  who  being 
at  a  particular  time  "  made  flesh,"  and  so  manifested 
in  the  human  nature,  may  be  conceived,  without 
irreverence,  to  have  manifested  himself  at  former 
times  in  different  ways.  This  supposition,  sug- 
gested by  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  words  of  our  Lord,  John  vi.  46, 
"  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he 
which  is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father,"  and  of  his 
apostle,  John  i.  18,  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  The 
meaning  of  this  passage  extends  to  the  former  de- 
clarations of  God  under  the  Old  Testament.  For  it 
is  remarkable,  that  it  is  not  the  preterperfect  tense 
which  is  used  in  the  original,  but  the  aorist,  which 
intimates  that  he,  "  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
ther, hath  declared  him"  also  in  times  past.  He  who 
alone  was  qualified  to  declare  God,  who  certainly 
did  declare  him  by  the  Gospel,  and  who  is  styled  by 
the  apostle,  "  the  imtige  of  the  invisible  God,"  as 
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the  person  in  whom  the  glory  of  the  Godhead  ap- 
peared to  man,  seems  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  angel 
who  was  called  by  the  name  of  God  in  ancient 
times. 

These  general  principles  receive  a  striking  illus- 
tration when  we  attend  to  the  detail  of  the  appear- 
ances recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  because  we  find 
upon  examination  that  all  the  divine  appearances 
made  in  a  succession  of  ages,  are  referred  to  one 
person,  who  is  often  called  in  the  same  passage,  both 
Angel  and  Jehovah,  and  that  several  incidental  ex- 
pressions in  the  New  Testament  niark  out  Christ  to 
be  this  person. 


SECTION  I. 


ALT.  Al'I'KAKANCES  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
REFEllRED  TO  ONE  PERSON,  CALLED  ANGEL 
AND  GOD. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  said  that 
"  the  Lord,'  which,  when  written  in  capital  letters, 
is  always  tlie  translation  of  Jehovah,  that  "  Jehovah 
appeared  unto  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre ;" 
and  the  nianner  of  the  api)earance  is  very  particu- 
larly related.  "  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
three  men  stood  by  him."  lie  received  them  hos- 
pitably, according  ti)  the  manners  of  the  times.  In 
the  course  of  the  interview,  one  of  the  three  speaks 
with  tlie  authority  of  (iod,  jn-omises  such  blessings 
a>,  God  only  can  bestow,  and  is  called  by  the  histo- 
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rian  Jehovah.  Two  of  the  men  departed  and  "  went 
toward  Sodom,  but  Abraham/'  it  is  said,  *'  stood 
yet  before  the  Lord."  He  inquires  of  him  respect- 
fully about  the  fate  of  Sodom ;  he  reasons  with  him 
as  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  save  and  to  destroy;  and  we  may  judge  of  the 
impressions  which  he  now  has  of  the  nature  of  the 
man,  whom  a  little  before  he  had  received  in  his 
tent,  when  he  says  to  him,  "  Behold  now,  I  have 
taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  who  am  but 
dust  and  ashes."  It  is  the  same  Lord,  whom  Abra- 
ham saw  in  this  manner,  that  appeared  to  him  at 
other  times,  and,  after  his  death,  to  his  son  Isaac  ; 
for  a  reference  is  made  in  the  future  appearances  to 
the  promise  that  had  been  made  at  this  time.  To 
Jacob,  the  grandson  of  Abraham,  the  Lord  ap^ 
peared  upon  different  occasions,  under  the  name  of 
the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  i.  e.  the  God  who 
had  blessed  them ;  he  repeats  to  Jacob  what  he 
had  said  to  them,  that  his  posterity  should  possess 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  become  a  great  nation,  and 
that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed,  xxviii.  13,  14.  Jacob,  after  one  appear- 
ance, said,  "  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,"  xxxii. 
30;  after  another,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place, 
and  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Bethel,"  i.  e.  the 
house  of  God,  xxviii.  16 — 19.  He  raised  a  pillar; 
he  vowed  a  vow  to  the  God  whom  he  had  seen,  and 
at  his  return  he  paid  the  vow.  Yet  this  God, 
to  whom  he  gave  these  divine  honours,  and  of 
whom  he  spoke  at  some  times  as  Jehovah  the  God 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  at  other  times  he  calls  an 
angel.  "  The  angel  of  God,"  he  says,  "  spake  unto 
me  in  a  dream,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel," 
■xxxi.  11 — 13  ;  and  upon  his  death-bed  he  gives  in 
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the  same  sentence  the  name  of  God  and  angel  to  this 
person,  xlviii.  15.  *'  He  blessed  Joseph,  and  said, 
God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac 
did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long 
unto  this  day,  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from 
all  evil,  bless  the  lads."  The  prophet  Hosea  refers 
in  one  place  to  the  earnestness  with  which  Jacob 
begged  a  blessing  from  the  Lord  who  appeared  to  him, 
which  is  called  in  Genesis  his  wrestling  with  a  man 
and  prevailing.  So  says  Hosea,  xii.  2 — 5.  "  By 
his  strength  he  had  power  with  God,  yea,  he  had 
power  over  the  angel,  and  prevailed  ;  he  found  him 
in  Bethel,  and  there  he  spake  with  us,  even  the  Lord 
God  of  hosts,  the  Lord  is  his  memorial."  The  same 
person  is  called  in  this  passage  God,  the  angel,  and 
the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

In  Exodus  iii.  we  read,  that  when  Moses  came  to 
Horob,  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him 
in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush." 
Moses  turned  about  to  see  this  sight,  "  And  when 
the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  see,  God 
called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and 
said,  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  And 
Moses  hid  his  face ;  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon 
God.  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  surely  seen 
the  affliction  of  my  people  which  are  in  Egypt,  and 
I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them,  and  to  bring  them 
up  out  of  that  land  unto  a  good  land.  Come  now, 
therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that 
thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people."  You  will  ob- 
serve in  this  passage  an  interchange  of  the  names 
angel  and  God,  a  reference  to  the  former  appear- 
ances which  the  patriarchs  had  seen,  and  a  connexion 
established   In'tweeu   this  appearance  and  the  subse- 
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quent  manifestations  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  so 
that  the  person  whom  Abraham  saw  in  the  plains  of 
Mamre,  and  who  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  same.  Moses  asks  the  name  by 
which  he  should  call  the  God  who  had  thus  come 
down  to  deliver  the  children  of  Israel.  "  And  God 
said,  I  am  that  I  am :  thou  shalt  say  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  This  very 
particular  mode  of  expression  is  intended  to  be  the 
interpretation  of  Jehovah,  the  incommunicable  name 
of  God,  implying  his  necessary,  eternal,  and  un- 
changeable existence.  Other  beings  may  be,  or  may 
not  be.  There  was  a  time  when  they  were  not  : 
the  will  of  him  who  called  them  into  existence  may 
annihilate  them ;  and  even  while  they  continue 
to  exist,  there  may  be  such  alterations  upon  the 
manner  of  their  being,  as  to  make  them  appear  to- 
tally different  from  what  they  once  were.  But  God 
always  was,  and  always  will  be,  that  which  he  now 
is  :  and  the  name  which  distinguishes  him  from 
every  other  being,  and  is  truly  expressive  of  his 
character,  is  this,  syw  nm  6  uv. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  same  passage  in 
which  the  person  who  appeared  to  Moses  assumed 
this  significant  phrase  as  his  name,  he  is  called  by 
the  historian,  the  angel  of  the  Lord ;  and  Stephen, 
Acts  vii.  30,  35,  in  relating  this  history  before  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  shows  the  sense  of  his  country- 
men upon  this  point,  by  repeating  twice  the  word 
angel.  "  There  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Mount  Sina  an  angel  of  the  Lord  in  a  flame 
of  fire.'*  And  again,  "  This  Moses  did  God  send  to 
be  a  ruler  and  deliverer  by  the  hands  of  the  angel 
which  appeared  to  him  in  the  bush."     Stephen  says 
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most  acurately  that  Moses  was  sent  to  be  a  ruler 
and  deliverer  by  the  hands  of  this  angel ;  for  it  was 
the  same  angel  who  appeared  to  him  in  the  bush ; 
that  put  a  rod  in  his  hand  wherewith  to  do  wonders 
before  Pharaoh ;  that  brought  forth  the  people  with 
an  out-stretched  arm,  and  led  them  through  the  wil- 
derness. Accordingly,  Exod.  xiii.  21,  we  read,  "  The 
Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud, 
and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire."  In  the  next  chap- 
ter, xiv.  19,  we  read,  "  The  angel  of  God,  which 
went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went 
behind  them."  The  same  Jehovah  who  led  them 
out  of  Egypt  gave  them  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai ; 
for  we  read,  Exod.  xx.  1,  2,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  Our  attention 
is  thus  carried  back  by  the  preface  of  the  law  to 
that  appearance  which  Moses  had  seen ;  and  accord- 
ingly Stephen  says.  Acts  vii  38,  "  Moses  was  in  the 
church  in  the  wilderness  with  the  angel  which  spake 
to  him  in  the  Mount  Sina."  An  angel  then  spake 
to  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  yet  this  angel  in  giving 
the  law  takes  to  himself  the  name  of  Jehovah.  The 
first  commandment  is,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me  :"  and  Moses,  when  he  recites  in 
Deuteronomy  the  manner  of  giving  the  law,  says 
expressly,  that  God  had  given  it ;  iv.  33,  36,  39, 
"  Did  ever  peoj)le  hear  the  voice  of  God  speak- 
ing out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as  thou  hast  heard, 
and  live  ?  Out  of  heaven  he  made  thee  to  hear  his 
voice,  that  he  might  instruct  thee;  and  thou 
hcardest  hi^  words  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire. 
Know,  thcreloR-,  this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine 
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lieart,  that  the  Lord  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and 
upon  the  earth  beneath,  there  is  none  else." 

All  the  interpositions  recorded  in  the  Pentateucli, 
by  which  the  enemies  of  the  children  of  Israel  were 
put  to  flight,  and  the  people  were  safely  conducted 
to  the  land  of  Canaan,  are  referred  to  the  same  per- 
son, who  is  often  called  the  angel  of  the  Lord  that 
went  before  them.  Moses,  who  begins  the  blessing 
which  he  pronounced  upon  the  children  of  Israel  be- 
fore his  death  with  these  words,  Deut.  xxxiii.  "  The 
Lord  came  from  Mount  Sinai,"  seems  to  intend  to 
connect  the  first  appearance,  which  this  Lord  made 
to  him  in  Horeb,  with  every  subsequent  manifesta- 
tion of  divine  favour,  when,  in  speaking  of  Joseph, 
he  calls  the  blessing  of  God  for  which  he  prays,  "  the 
good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush."  During  a 
succession  of  ages  all  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation 
were  administered  with  the  attention  and  tenderness 
which  miglit  be  expected  from  a  tutelary  deity,  or 
guardian  angel,  to  whom  that  province  v/as  special- 
ly committed ;  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  has  expressed 
that  protection  amidst  danger,  that  support  and  re- 
lief in  all  their  distresses,  which  the  people  had  ex- 
perienced from  his  guardianship,  in  these  beautiful 
words,  Isaiah  Ixiii.  7,  9-  "1  will  mention  the  loving- 
kindnesses  of  the  Lord,  and  the  ^iraises  of  the  Lord, 
according  to  all  the  great  goodness  towards  the  house 
of  Israel,  which  he  hath  bestowed  on  them.  In  all 
their  affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his 
presence  saved  them  :  in  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he 
redeemed  them,  and  he  bare  them  and  carried  them 
all  the  days  of  old,"  Yet  we  are  guarded  in  other 
places  against  degrading  the  God  of  Israel  to  a  level 
with  the  inferior  deities  to  whom  the  nations  oifered 
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their  worship.  "  Where  are  their  Gods,"  says  the 
Lord  by  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  36 — 40,  "  their  rock  in 
whom  they  trusted  ?  See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he, 
and  there  is  no  God  with  me  :  For  I  lift  up  my  hand 
to  heaven,  and  say  I  live  for  ever."  And  Isaiah  xliv. 
6.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and 
his  Redeemer  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  am  the  first,  and 
I  am  the  last,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  God."  This 
is  the  language  in  which  the  God  of  Israel  speaks  of 
himself,  and  in  which  he  is  addressed  by  the  people 
through  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in 
the  long  addresses,  several  of  which  are  recorded, 
the  high  characters  which  distinguish  the  true  God 
are  conjoined  with  the  manifestations  in  former 
times,  of  which  I  have  been  giving  the  history,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  both  are  applied  to 
the  same  Person.  One  of  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples is  the  solemn  thanksgiving  and  prayer  offered, 
Nehemiah,  ch.  ix.  by  all  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
who  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  edict  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  "  Thou, 
even  thou,  art  Lord  alone  ;  thou  hast  made  heaven, 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  host,  the  earth, 
and  all  things  that  are  therein,  the  sea,  and  all  that 
is  therein,  and  thou  preserves!  them  all,  and  the 
host  of  heaven  worshippeth  thee.  Thou  art  the  Lord, 
the  God  who  didst  choose  Abraham, — and  madest  a 
covenant  with  liiin, — and  didst  see  the  affliction  of 
our  fathers  in  Egypt, — and  didst  divide  the  sea  be- 
fore them, — and  leddest  them  in  the  day  by  a  cloudy 
pillar,  and  in  the  night  by  a  pillar  of  fire.  Thou 
ramrst  down  also  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  spakest 
with  thcni  from  heaven — yea,  forty  years  didst  thou 
sustain  thoiu   in  the  wilderness,"  &c.     There  is  no 
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interruption,  no  change  of  person  in  the  progress  of 
this  prayer,  so  that  we  must  suppose  a  delusion  to 
run  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  un- 
less the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  be  the  same  Per- 
son whom  Jacob,  and  Moses,  and  Isaiah,  and  Stephen 
call  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 

In  order  to  connect  all  the  intimations  which  the 
Old  Testament  gives  concerning  the  God  of  Israel, 
you  must  carry  this  along  with  you,  that  the  person 
who  appeared  to  Moses,  and  who  gave  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai,  commanded  the  people  to  make  him  a 
sanctuary,  that  he  might  dwell  amongst  them.    The 
command  was  given  to  Moses  at  the  time  when  he 
went  up  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud  that  abode  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and   when  the  sight  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the 
Mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel.     At  this 
time  Moses  received  from  God  the  pattern  of  the  ark 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  the  mercy-seat  on  the  top 
of  the  ark,  having   cherubims   which  covered  the 
mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  and  looked  towards  one 
another.     "  Thou  shalt  put,"  said  God,  "  the  mercy- 
seat  above  upon  the  ark,  and  in  the  ark  thou  shalt 
put  the  testimony  that  I  shall  give  thee.     And  there 
I  will  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  commune  with  thee 
from  above  the  mercy-seat,  from  between  the  two 
cherubims,  of  all   things  which  I  will  give  thee  in 
commandment  to  the  children  of  Israel."  Exod.  xxv. 
21.     As  soon  as  the  tabernacle  was  reared,  and  the 
ark  with  these  appurtenances  was  brought  into  it, 
"  a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle."     This 
cloud  was  the  guide  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  their 
journeyings.     When  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from 
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the  tabernacle,  they  went  on  ;  when  it  was  not  taken, 
up,  they  rested  ;  and  you  may  judge  how  intimately 
they  connected  the  appearance  of  the  ark  with  the 
presence  of  God,  from  the  words  recorded,  Numb. 
X.  35,  36,  as  used  by  Moses  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  ark  of  the  Lord,  it  is  said,  went  be- 
fore them.  "  And  when  it  set  forward,  Moses  said. 
Rise  up.  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered  ; 
and  let  them  that  hate  thee,  flee  before  thee.  And 
when  it  rested,  he  said,  Return,  O  Lord,  unto  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel."  Wheresoever  the  ark 
was,  the  God  of  Israel  was  conceived  to  be.  In  that 
place,  he  met  with  his  people.  There  they  consulted 
^lim  in  all  their  exigencies  ;  and  the  glory  which  fill- 
ed the  tabernacle,  called  the  Schechinah,  was  the  vi- 
sible symbol  of  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
.When  Solomon  built  a  temple,  he  introduced  into  it 
the  ark  and  the  tabernacle.  And  the  joy  which  he 
^elt  in  accomplishing  that  work,  arose  from  his  hav- 
ing found  a  fixed  habitation  for  that  sacred  pledge 
of  the  divine  favour  which  had  often  been  exposed 
to  danger,  which  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  but  which  every  devout  Israel- 
ite regarded  as  the  glory  and  the  security  of  his  na- 
tion. In  Psalm  cxxxii.  which  appears  to  have  been 
composed  to  celebrate  the  introduction  of  the  ark 
into  the  temple,  you  find  these  words :  "  Arise,  O 
Lord,  into  thy  rest,  thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength. 
The  Lord  hath  chosen  Zion  ;  he  hath  desired  it  for 
his  habitation.  This  is  my  rest  for  ever;  here  will 
I  dwell."  In  the  solemn  prayer  of  Solomon,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  1  Kings  vi.  it  is  declared  to 
be  a  house  built  for  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  niio.had 
made  a  covenant  with  their  fathers,  when  he  brought 
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them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  As  soon  as  the  ark 
was  brought  into  its  place  in  the  temple,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord.  To  this 
place  all  the  prayers  and  services  of  the  people  in 
succeeding  generations  were  directed.  The  Lord 
was  known  by  this  name,  Jehovah  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, who  dwelleth  between  the  cherubims.  And 
hence  arises  the  significancy  of  that  prayer  of  the 
good  king  Jehoshaphat,  when  he  stood  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  before  the  new  court,  2  Chron.  xx.  7, 
8.  "  O  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  art  not  thou  our 
God  who  didst  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  this  land 
before  thy  people  Israel,  and  gavest  it  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham  thy  friend  for  ever  ?  and  they  dwelt  there- 
in, and  have  built  thee  a  sanctuary  therein,  for  thy 
name." 

These  circumstances  also  explain  to  us  various  ex- 
pressions in  the  book  of  Psalms,  which,  without  at- 
tending to  them,  appear  unintelligible.  The  Psalms 
were  the  hymns  composed  for  the  service  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  particular  occasions  upon  which  several 
of  them  were  composed,  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  history.  And  many  of  them  have  a  spe- 
cial reference  to  that  principle  which  was  incorporat- 
ed into  the  very  constitution  of  the  Jewish  state,  that 
the  peculiar  residence  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  in  the 
ark,  and  that  his  presence  was  manifested  by  a  vi- 
sible glory  encompassed  with  clouds,  and  shining 
sometimes  with  a  dazzling  splendour  which  none 
could  approach ;  sometimes  with  a  milder  lustre 
which  encouraged  the  servants  of  the  sanctuary  to 
draw  nigh.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  1.  "In  Judah  is  God  known  : 
his  name  is  great  in  Israel.  In  Salem  also  is  his 
tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling  in  Zion."    Ps.  xcix.  1 . 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  people  tremble  :  He 
sitteth  between  the  cherubims,  let  the  earth  be  mov- 
ed." Many  of  the  Psalms,  by  their  reference  to 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  show  us 
that  the  God  who  was  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary, 
is  the  same  who  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  appeared  on  Mount  Sinai,  and 
led  his  people  like  a  flock  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  Psalms  Ixxviii.  cv.  and  cvi.  contain  an  his- 
torical detail,  and  Psalm  Ixviii.  confirms  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  the  glory  in  which  God  appeared  in  the 
sanctuary  with  his  former  manifestations  to  Israel. 
*'  O  God,  when  thou  wentest  forth  before  thy  peo- 
ple ;  when  thou  didst  march  through  the  wilderness, 
the  earth  shook,  the  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  pre- 
sence of  God  :  Even  Sinai  itself  was  moved  at  the 
presence  of  God,  the  God  of  Israel.  They  have  seen 
thy  goings,  O  God,  my  king,  in  the  sanctuary.  Be- 
cause of  thy  temple  at  Jerusalem,  shall  kings  bring 
presents  to  thee.  O  God,  thou  art  terrible  out  of 
thy  holy  places."  While  the  Psalms  thus  bring  to- 
gether the  former  events  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
and  the  glory  of  their  God  in  the  sanctuary,  they 
address  this  person  as  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
who  made  the  world  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the 
mighty  God,  the  king  and  judge  of  all  the  earth, 
whom  the  angels  Avorship,  and  Avho  alone  is  to  be 
feared. 

The  view  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the 
person  by  whom  the  law  was  given,  will  be  com- 
plete when  it  is  added,  in  the  last  place,  that  the 
writmgs  of  the  later  prophets  represent  him  also  as 
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the  Saviour  of  Israel,  and  the  author  of  a  new  dis- 
pensation, which  was  to  be  introduced  in  the  last 
days.     The  interpositions  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to 
deliver  them  out  of  the  many  national   calamities 
which  mark  their  history,  do  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  and  thanksgivings, 
which  abound  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews.    The 
expressions  even  of  the  earlier  writers  bear  a  more 
exalted  sense,  than  is  attained  by  explaining  them  of 
any  temporal  mercies.      And  about  the  time  of  the 
captivity  of  the  nation,  and  of  their  return  to  their 
own  land,  the  prophets,  in  some  places,  speak  plain- 
ly of  a  spiritual  deliverance,  and  in  others  adopt  a 
richness  of  imagery,  which  is  unmeaning  and  even 
ridiculous,  unless  it  be  understood  to  point  to  the 
days  of  the  Messiah.     But  the  clearest  intimations 
of  the  future  glorious  dispensation  are  always  con- 
joined with  the  mention  of  its  being  accomplished  by 
that  very  person  who  was  the  God  of  Israel.    Isaiah 
sometimes  represents  the  Almighty  as  himself  the 
Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  Israel :  at  other  times,  he 
speaks  of  a  servant,  an  elect  of  God,  who  was  to  be 
mighty  to  save.       But  this  elect  is  distinguished  by 
such  names,  Immanuel,  L  e.  God  with  us,  the  mighty 
God,  the  Prince  of  peace :  and  his    character  and 
appearance  are  described  with  such  majesty,  that 
we  soon  recognise  the  God  of  Israel,  for  whom  the 
people  are  commanded  to  wait.     Later  prophets  give 
the  name  of  Jehovah  to  the  person  who  was  to  be 
employed  in  bringing  the  salvation.    Zech.  ii.  10, 11. 
"  Sing  and  rejoice,  O  daughter  of  Zion,  for  lo,   I 
come,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith 
the  Lord.      And  thou  shalt  know  that  the  Lord  of 
hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  thee."    Here  is  one  Jehovah 
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sending  another  to  dwell  in  Judah.  *'  I  will  have 
mercy  iij^on  the  house  of  Judah,"  Hosea  i.  7,  "  and 
will  save  them  by  the  Lord  their  God."  Micah  v.  2. 
foretels  a  "  ruler  in  Israel  that  was  to  come  out  of 
Bethlehem,"  not  a  new  person,  but  one  "  whose 
goings  forth  have  been  of  old,  from  everlasting." 
Jeremiah  says  expressly  that  the  new  covenant  with 
Israel  was  to  be  made  by  the  same  person  who  had 
made  the  old.  Jer.  xxxi.  31.  "  Behold  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  cove- 
nant with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of 
Judah ;  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by 
the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with 
the  house  of  Israel.  After  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and 
write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people."  In  reference  to  the  cove- 
nant mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  Malachi,  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  announces  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in 
these  words,  Mai.  iii.  1  :  "  ]5ehold  I  will  send  my 
messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me  : 
And  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come 
to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant, 
whom  ye  delight  in  ;  behold  he  shall  come,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  The  Lord  coming  to  his  own  tem- 
ple is  the  God  of  Israel  returning  to  illuminate  and 
glorify  by  his  presence  that  Jewish  temple,  which 
liad  been  originally  built  for  his  name,  but  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  fabric  erected  by  Solo- 
mon, had  been  left  M'ithout  the  Shechinah^  the  visi- 
ble symbol  of  his  presence.  By  his  coming,  the 
glory  of  the  latter  house,  according  to  the  prophecy 
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of  Haggai,*  was  made  greater  than  the  glory  of  the 
former,  because  no  symbol,  however  sacred  or  splen- 
did, deserved  to  be  compared  with  the  actual  pre- 
sence, and  inhabitation  of  the  Lord  of  glory.  The 
Lord  coming  to  his  own  temple  is  called  in  this  pro- 
phecy the  Angel  or  Messenger  of  the  covenant,  in 
whom  the  Jews  delighted,  /.  e.  a  person  sent  by 
another  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  new  cove- 
nant with  the  house  of  Israel,  which  their  sacred 
books  taught  them  to  expect.  Here,  then,  we  are 
brought  back,  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
the  same  word  Angel  or  Messenger,  which  we  found . 
at  the  beginning  of  it.  The  Angel,  who  had  ap- 
peared to  Abraham,  to  Jacob,  and  to  Moses,  who 
had  made  the  old  covenant  with  Israel,  who  had  been 
worshipped  in  his  own  temple  at  Jerusalem,  is  here 
called  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  which  was  to  be 
established  upon  better  promises.  The  conjunction 
of  names  in  this  concluding  prophecy  collects  all  the 
information  concerning  this  person,  which  we  have 
found  scattered  through  the  Old  Testament,  and 
seems  to  be  introduced  on  purpose  to  teach  us,  that 
he  who  had  conducted  the  former  dispensation  was 
to  open  the  new  ;  that  the  same  person,  by  whom 
the  whole  plan  of  Divine  Providence  respecting  the 
souls  of  men  had  been  carried  on  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  was  to  visit  the  Jewish  temple  before 
it  was  demolished  a  second  time  ;  and  having  re- 
ceived the  adorations  of  that  people  whom  he  had 
chosen  in  the  temple,  which  was  his  own  during  all 
the  time  that  it  stood,  was  to  be  entitled  by  another 
manifestation,  and  a   fresh  display  of  his  love,    to 

*  Hagg.  ii.  9. 
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adorations  and  thanksgivings  corresponding  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  blessings  conveyed  by  the 
new  covenant. 

This  singular  prophecy,  which  collects  all  the  in- 
formation concerning  the  person  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking,  is  found  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  New,  it  is 
p.pplied  by  Mark  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  application 
is  a  favourable  omen  of  the  success  to  be  expected  in 
the  second  part  of  this  discussion,  in  which  I  propose 
to  show,  that,  as  all  the  divine  appearances  made  in 
a  succession  of  ages  are  referred  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  one  person,  who  is  called  both  Angel  and 
Jehovah,  so  many  incidental  expressions  in  the  New 
Testament  mark  out  Christ  to  be  this  person. 


SECTION  II. 

There  is  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which 
directly  affirms  that  every  thing  said  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  tiiat  Person  who  is  called  both  Angel 
and  Jehovah  belongs  to  Christ.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  dispensations  is  left  to  be  gathered  by 
those  who  inquire.  There  are  many  parts  of  the 
counsel  of  God,  with  respect  to  which,  as  the  Apostle 
speaks,  to  those  whose  minds  are  blinded,  the  veil 
remajiis  untaken  away  in  reading  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  it  does  not  appear  unworthy  of  the 
>vis(luiu  of  Cod  to  luive  provided  in  this  way  a  re- 
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ward  for  that  industry  which  is  directed  to  the 
Scriptures,  a  satisfaction  to  speculative  minds,  and 
an  increase  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  accord- 
ing to  the  progress  which  men  make  in  sacred 
knowledge. 

In  the  progress  of  this  part  of  the  discussion,  you 
will  have  a  specimen  of  what  the  Apostle  calls 
"  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,"  in  or- 
der to  "  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  of 
God."  You  will  find  the  proof  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  detached  circumstances.  But  you  will  not, 
upon  that  account,  think  it  incomplete.  Circumstan- 
tial evidence  is  often  resorted  to  in  human  affairs. 
There  are  many  occasions  upon  which  it  is  not  judg- 
ed worthy  of  less  credit  than  the  most  direct  testi- 
mony ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  particular  object  of 
this  discussion,  if  we  are  attentive  and  patient  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  sentiments  of  the 
apostles,  whose  writings  are  the  standard  of  our 
faith,  may  be  as  certainly  known  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  expressed  themselves  at  many 
different  times,  as  if  any  of  them  had  judged  it  pro- 
per formally  to  show  that  Christ  is  the  Jehovah  who 
appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  who  was  worshipped  in 
the  temple,  and  who  was  announced  as  the  author  of 
a  new  dispensation. 

In  collecting  the  evidence  of  this  whole  proposi- 
tion, it  is  natural  to  invert  the  order  in  which  I 
brought  forward  the  different  parts  of  it.  For  Christ 
is  known  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  author  of  the 
new  dispensation.  That  is  the  character  under 
which  we  find  him  there.  The  first  thing,  there- 
fore, to  be  derived  from  thence,  is  an  answer  to  this 
question,  whether  the  terms  in  which  the  author  of 
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tlie  new  dispensation  was  announced  under  the  Old 
Testament  are  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New.  If 
they  are,  we  should  be  warranted  to  infer,  from  the 
induction  of  particulars  formerly  stated,  that  he  was 
also  worshipped  in  the  temple,  and  that  he  appeared 
to  the  patriarchs.  But  our  faith  in  the  Avhole  pro- 
position will  be  very  much  confirmed,  if,  independent- 
ly of  that  proof  of  the  second  and  third  facts  which 
necessarily  arises  from  the  proof  of  the  third,  we 
find  them  also  established  by  separate  evidence. 

I.  It  appears  from  various  expressions  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  Christ  is  Jehovah,  the  Saviour  of 
Israel,  who  was  announced  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  author  of  a  new  dispensation.  The  allusions 
that  occur  in  the  New  Testament  to  expressions  in 
the  Old  respecting  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  are  infinite 
in  number,  and  constitute  a  striking  illustration  of 
this  part  of  the  general  proposition.  But  there  are 
two  heads  under  which  we  may  arrange  those  pas- 
sages, which  aflbrd  the  most  conclusive  proof  that 
Christ  is  the  person  Avho  was  thus  announced.  The 
first  is  the  application  made  in  the  New  Testament 
of  the  prophecies  respecting  the  forerunner  of  Je- 
hovah, the  Saviour  of  Israel ;  and  the  second  is  a 
nund)er  of  quotations,  from  a  long  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
that  extends  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  chapter. 

1.  Application  of  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
forerunner  of  Jehovah,  the  Saviour  of  Israel.  The 
first  two  verses  of  Mark's  Gospel  are  these :  "  The 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God  ;  As  it  is  written  in  the  prophets,  Behold,  I 
send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  i)re- 
paie  thy  way  before  thee  ;"  and  the  same  i)roi)hecy 
Is  applied   in   Matthew    and    Luke    to  John    Bap- 
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tist.  The  words  are  taken,  with  a  small  variation, 
from  Malachi  iii.  1.  In  the  prophet,  the  person, 
whose  messenger  was  to  prepare  the  way  before 
him  speaks,  "  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger,  and  he 
shall  prepare  the  way  before  me."  In  the  Gospels, 
the  Almighty  speaks  to  the  person,  whose  way  the 
messenger  was  to  prepare.  "  I  send  my  messenger 
before  thy  face."  As  the  passage  is  literally  the 
same  in  all  the  three  Gospels,  the  variation  from  the 
present  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  was  probably 
occasioned  by  some  version  or  copy  of  the  Hebrew, 
different  from  any  now  extant.  The  amount  of  the  . 
prophecy  is  the  same,  and  the  fulfilment  equally  ex- 
act, whether  you  read  "  before  me,"  or  "  before 
thee  ;"  and  the  direct  application  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist of  the  first  part  of  the  verse  in  Malachi,  is  a 
clear  warrant  to  apply  the  second  part  of  the  verse 
to  Jesus,  the  person  before  whom  John  went,  i.  e.  to 
consider  Jesus  as  Jehovah  coming  to  his  own  temple, 
the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  the  Jews 
were  taught  by  the  later  prophets  to  expect.  This 
inference,  legitimately  drawn  from  the  use  made  of 
the  first  part  of  the  verse  in  Malachi,  is  established 
by  that  quotation  which  immediately  follows  in 
Mark,  and  which  is  adopted  by  the  other  Evange- 
lists in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospels.  "  The  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight."  This  is  the 
account  which  John  gave  of  himself  when  the  Jews 
sent  to  him,  asking,  "  Who  art  thou  ?  I  am  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet  Esaias." 
The  quotation  is  taken  from  the  fortieth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  the  first  eleven  verses  of  whicli  are   an  ac- 
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count  of  the  nature  and  the  manner  of  that  salva- 
tion which  the  God  of  Israel  was  to  bring.  When 
you  recollect  the  language  which  John  uniformly 
employed  with  regard  to  himself,  "  I  am  not  the 
Christ,  but  I  am  sent  before  him  ;  that  he  should 
be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come, 
baptizing  with  water ;"  and  when  you  find  the  in- 
spired historians  agreeing  with  John  himself  in  ap- 
plying to  him  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  you  have  no 
doubt  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  whose  way  the  voice 
Avas  to  prepare  ;  and  you  are  directed  to  apply  to 
Jesus  all  the  expressions  employed  in  that  passage 
to  characterize  the  person  before  whom  the  voice 
went,  i.  e.  you  will  find,  upon  reading  these  eleven 
verses  of  Isaiah,  that  you  are  taught  by  this  appli- 
cation of  one  of  them  to  consider  Jesus  as  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel,  who  came  himself,  with  a  strong- 
hand,  to  be  their  Saviour  and  their  Shepherd.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  angel,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Luke*s 
Gospel,  thus  announces  to  Zachariali  the  birth  of 
John  :  "  Many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he 
turn  to  the  Lord  their  God  ;  and  he  shall  go  before 
liim  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  make  ready 
a  peojile  prepared  for  the  Lord,"  referring,  in  this 
annunciation,  to  the  prophecies,  both  of  Isaiah  and 
Malachi :  and  our  Lord,  by  taking  to  himself  the 
name  of  the  good  shepherd,  and  by  frequently  call- 
ing his  disciples  his  flock,  his  sheep,  and  his  lambs, 
plainly  refers  to  these  words  of  the  fortieth  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  "  lie  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd  ; 
he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm."  But  as 
all  the  parts  of  that  prophecy  mark  one  person  whom 
(he  voice  was  to  nnuounce,  if  this  expression  belong 
to  liiiii,  i1k'  ivst  iK'loiig  also. 
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II.  The  other  head,  under  which  I  proposed  to 
arrange  those  expressions,  which  afford  the  most 
conclusive  proof  that  Jesus  is  the  person  who  was 
announced  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  Jehovah,  the 
Saviour  of  Israel,  is  a  number  of  quotations  from  a 
long  prophecy  in  Isaiah,  that  extends  from  the  se- 
venth to  the  twelfth  chapter.  The  kings  of  Syria 
and  Israel  had  combined  against  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  and  they  threatened  to  dethrone  Ahaz,  the 
king,  and  to  raise  a  stranger  to  rule  over  the  house 
of  David.  The  prophet  is  sent  to  comfort  the  king 
and  the  people,  by  giving  them  assurance  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  of  deliverance 
from  their  present  enemies.  The  prophecy  has  an 
immediate  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  king- 
dom. But  you  find,  upon  reading  it,  such  a  mix- 
ture as  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies.  You  meet  with  expressions  which  seem 
to  look  far  beyond  the  events  of  which  the  prophet 
is  speaking,  names  and  epithets  which  cannot,  with- 
out a  striking  impropriety,  be  applied  to  any  person 
born  about  that  time,  but  which  are  a  natural  de- 
scription of  the  character  and  office  of  that  illus- 
trious descendant  of  David,  whom  former  prophecies 
had  announced,  and  whose  everlasting  dominion  is 
introduced  into  this  prophecy  of  a  temporal  deliver- 
ance, as  the  most  entire  security  that  the  designs  of 
the  enemies  of  Judah  must  fail,  because  the  counsels 
of  heaven  did  not  admit  of  any  interruption  in  the 
lineal  succession  to  that  crown,  which  was  to  flourish 
for  ever  upon  the  head  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  the 
train  of  thought  by  which  the  promises  of  temporal 
and  of  spiritual  deliverance  are  blended  together  iu 
this  message  to  the  king  of  Judah.     It  is  not  easy 
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to  sej)arate  them  from  one  another,  and  some  of  the 
expressions  are  so  dark,  that  in  order  to  form  a  just 
conception  of  their  meaning,  you  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  many 
authors  by  whom  they  have  been  illustrated.  You 
will  derive  particular  advantage  from  reading  one  of 
Bishop  Hurd's  Lectures,  in  which  a  part  of  this 
prophecy  is  elucidated  with  the  clearness  and  accu- 
racy which  distinguish  this  master  of  sacred  criti- 
cism. It  is  also  fully  illustrated  by  Macculloch. 
Even  although  you  should  not  follow  the  prophet  in 
all  the  changes  of  subject,  or  assign  the  precise 
meaning  of  every  expression,  you  are  led  by  a  gene- 
ral acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament 2>i*ophecies  to  consider  many  of  the  names 
that  occur  in  this  prophecy  as  descriptive  of  the 
Messiah  ;  and  you  find  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
making  the  application  to  him.  Matthew,  in  re- 
lating the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  angel  to  Mary,  says,  "  Now  all  this 
was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Behold,  a  vir- 
gin shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  Son, 
and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being 
interpreted  is,  God  with  us."  This  is  taken  from 
Lsaiali  vii.  l-i,  and  being  applied  to  Jesus,  we  are 
taught  that  lie  is  God  with  us,  the  Jehovah  of 
Israel,  who,  according  to  the  promise  by  Zechariah, 
was  to  come  and  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them.*  The 
\\' ord  was  God,  and  the  AA^ord  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  amongst  us.  The  angel  who  appeared  to 
Mary  said,   in   the   first  chapter  of  Luke,  "  Thou 

"  ZcdKir.  ii.  10,  II. 
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shalt  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  slialt  call  his  name 
Jesus  :  And  he  shall  be  great,  and  the  Lord  God 
shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David ; 
and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever 
and  ever:  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." 
There  is  a  reference  here  both  to  Isaiah  vii.  14,  and 
also  to  Isaiah  ix.  6,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto 
us  a  Son  is  given  ;  and  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder  :  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  ever- 
lasting Father,  the  Prince  of  peace.  Of  the  in- 
crease of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no 
end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  king- 
dom, to  order  and  to  establish  it  for  ever."  Jesus, 
then,  being,  according  to  this  application  of  the  pro- 
phecy, that  Son  of  David  who  was  to  sit  for  ever 
on  the  throne  of  his  Father,  is  also  the  mighty  God, 
In  another  part  of  this  prophecy,  Isaiah  calls  this 
Son  "  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,"  and  "  a  branch 
out  of  his  roots,  which  should  stand  as  an  ensign  to 
the  people,  and  to  which  the  Gentiles  should  seek." 
And  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  course  of  an  argument 
to  show  that  Jesus  Christ  not  only  fulfilled  the  pro- 
mises made  to  the  fathers,  but  was  given  also  tiiat 
the  Gentiles  might  glorify  God  for  his  mercy,  applies 
these  words  to  him,  Rom.  xv.  12  :  "  And  again 
Esaias  saith.  There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  he 
that  shall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles,  in  him 
shall  the  Gentiles  trust."  Allusions  to  other  expres- 
sions of  this  prophecy  are  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles.  But  the  direct  quotations 
which  have  been  made  are  sufficient  to  show  that, 
in  their  e3^es,  Jesus  Christ  is  that  Saviour  of  Israel 
whom  the  prophet,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  spii'itual  part  of  the  prophecy,  announces.    That 
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Person,  according  to  the  prophet,  is  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Israel.  Therefore  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  inspired  books  of  the  New  Testament  for  the 
truth  of  the  third  part  of  our  general  proposition. 

It  is  true  that  he  is  often  styled  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament a  man  sent,  given,  raised  up  by  God  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  said  that  he  received 
power  of  God  ;  that  the  Spirit  was  given  him ;  that 
he  came  to  do  his  Father's  will.  And  this  language 
may  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  being  Jehovah. 
But  you  will  recollect  that  we  meet  with  the  same 
inconsistency  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  ancient 
Scriptures  speak  of  the  Saviour  of  Israel  as  Jehovah 
sent  by  Jehovah,  himself  the  mighty  God,  the  ever- 
lasting Father,  and  as  a  Son  born  of  a  virgin.  It  is 
by  this  peculiar  manner  of  designation  that  we  dis- 
tinguish him  in  the  Old  Testament  from  God  the 
Father.  When  we  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  application 
which  we  have  made ;  and  Jesus  the  Saviour  must 
be  the  Jehovah,  who  was  to  come  and  save  Israel, 
because,  like  him,  he  is  called  both  the  messenger  of 
God,  and  God. 

II.  The  second  part  of  the  general  proposition  is, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Person  who  was  worshipped  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  whose  glory  filled  the  ta- 
bernacle. It  might  be  sufficient  to  rest  the  proof  of 
this  upon  the  prophecy  of  Malachi.  The  same  Per- 
son is  there  called  the  Lord  coming  to  his  own  tem- 
ple, and  the  messenger  of  the  covenant.  But  Jesus 
is  unquestionably  the  messenger  of  the  covenant. 
Therefore  the  temple  to  which  he  came  was  his, 
and  it  could  not  without  impiety  be  called  his,  unless 
he  was  worshipped  there.     This  proof  is  confirmed 
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by  many  analogies,  and  by  some  express  intimations 
in  the  New  Testament. 

The  analogies  are  of  this  kind.  Jesus  is  called 
the  effulgence  of  the  Father's  glory.  John  says, 
sffKi^vuffeVf  he  tabernacled  amongst  us,  and  ika«a[i.t6a.  bot^av 
aurou,  we  contemplated  his  glory  ;  a  phraseology  most 
natural  in  a  Jew,  who  considered  the  Shechinah  as  the 
visible  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  if  he  also  be- 
lieved that  the  Person,  who  had  exhibited  that  sym- 
bol for  many  ages  in  the  temple,  became  by  his  incar- 
nation an  inhabitant  of  earth.  His  body  was  a  ta- 
bernacle which  veiled  the  glory  of  his  presence  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  safe  for  mortals,  kaa-aa-Qui^ 
to  look  steadily,  for  some  time  upon  it.  There  is  one 
occasion,  indeed,  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  when  this 
glory  burst  forth  so  as  to  overpower  the  beholders. 
Upon  a  mount  to  which  Jesus  led  three  of  his  dis- 
ciples, "  he  was  transfigured  before  them,  and  his 
face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white 
as  snow,  and  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  them." 
This  is  called  by  Peter,  when  relating  this  vision, 
(Li-yakovs^ivni  bo^a^  the  transcendaut  glory.  The  veil 
which  usually  concealed  the  majesty  of  the  Godhead 
from  the  sight  of  the  disciples  was  for  a  moment 
dropped,  and  their  senses  were  astonished  with  an 
efiulgence,  such  as  filled  the  tabernacle  at  those  times 
when  it  was  unsafe  even  for  the  sons  of  Aaron  to 
enter.  This  appearance,  however  transitory,  was 
fitted  to  mark  out  Jesus  to  those  who  were  permit- 
ted to  behold  it  as  the  Lord  of  glory :  and  it  is  stat- 
ed by  the  apostle  as  the  pledge  of  that  glory  in  which 
he  is  now  enthroned,  and  in  which  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  world,  2  Peter  i.  16,  17.  "  We  have  not 
followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made 
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known  to  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty. 
For  he  received  from  God  the  Father  honour  and 
glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the 
excellent  glory,  when  we  were  with  him  in  the  holy 
mount."  The  new  Jerusalem  is  thus  described  by 
John.  "  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men, 
and  he  will  dwell  with  them.  The  glory  of  God  did 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof."  Rev. 
xxi.  3,  23.  It  is  said  that  Jesus  shall  come  at  the 
last  day,  iv  rru^i  <p\oyoi :  And  that  he  shall  destroy  the 
man  of  sin,  rri  iTxpuma  rvig  'rra^ouna;  aurcv,  Avitli  the  mani- 
festation of  his  presence.  2  Thess.  ii.  8.  All  this 
language  of  the  New  Testament  is  borrowed  from 
the  Shechinah.  And  it  will  appear  most  proper  and 
significant,  when  you  consider  Jesus,  whose  glory 
enlightens  heaven,  whose  brightness  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  the  disciples  on  the  mount,  and  whose  excellence 
might  be  contemplated  when  it  shone  "  full  of  grace 
and  truth"  through  the  veil  of  his  flesh,  as  the  Lord 
of  the  temple,  whose  presence  had  formed  both 
the  more  awful  and  the  more  encouraging  appear- 
ances of  the  Shechinah.  Analogies  of  this  kind, 
when  they  are  frequent  and  striking,  constitute  a 
very  satisfying  evidence  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
tracing  tliem.  But  as  they  may  be  abused,  it  is  al- 
ways desirable  to  have  them  supported  by  some  di- 
rect proofs  of  which  the  judgment  may  lay  hold, 
without  the  aid  of  imagination.  The  direct  proofs 
of  the  point  suggested  by  these  analogies,  are  of  two 
kinds.  The  first  consists  of  quotations  applied  to 
Jesus  from  those  Psalms  in  which  the  glory  of  the 
Jello^•ail  of  Israel  in  his  temple  is  described.  The 
second  is  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle  John. 
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1.  The  Psalms  were  hymns  composed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple ;  and  several  of  them  were  men- 
tioned formerly  in  proof  of  this  position,  that  the 
Person  worshipped  in  the  temple  was  the  same  who 
had  appeared  to  the  patriarchs.  But  several  expres- 
sions in  these  very  Psalms  are  applied  by  the  apos- 
tles to  Christ.  We  read  in  Psalm  Ixviii.  "  This  is 
the  hill  which  God  desireth  to  dwell  in.  They  have 
seen  thy  goings,  O  God,  my  king,  in  thy  sanctuary." 
But  the  apostle,  Eph.  iv.  8,  when  speaking  of  the 
gift  of  Christ,  quotes  in  proof  of  it,  the  18th  verse  of 
this  Psalm :  "  Wherefore  he  saith,  when  he  ascend- 
ed up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave 
gifts  unto  men  ;"  and  he  argues  that  the  propriety 
of  the  expression,  *'  he  ascended,"  arises  from  this, 
that  the  same  person  who  ascended  had  first  descend- 
ed. Now  one  person  is  addressed  or  spoken  of  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Psalm.  It  is  im- 
possible that  at  the  18th  verse  there  can  be  an  ab- 
rupt address  to  Christ,  "udthout  any  intimation  that 
the  person  addressed  is  different  from  him  mention- 
ed in  the  17th  verse,  and  spoken  of  in  the  sequel. 
We  have,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  for  applying  the  whole  of  Psalm  Ixviii.  to  Je- 
sus, so  that  we  may  say  of  him,  as  in  the  SQth  verse, 
"Because  of  thy  temple  at  Jerusalem  shall  kings  bring 
presents  to  thee."  Again,  the  apostle  to  the  He- 
brews derived  one  proof  that  Jesus  was  originally  su- 
perior to  angels  from  the  command  given  them  to  wor- 
ship him.  But  this  command  is  found  in  Psalm  xcvii. 
where  the  majesty  of  the  God  of  Israel  is  described 
in  his  temple.  "  The  Lord  reigneth.  Clouds  and 
i:larkness  are  round  about  him.  A  fire  goeth  before 
him.     Confounded   be  all    they  that   serve  graven 
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images  :  worship  him,  all  ye  gods,  or  angels.  Zion 
heard,  and  was  glad."  The  command  is  introduced 
in  a  manner  which  plainly  distinguishes  the  person 
to  be  worshipped  from  idols,  and  marks  him  to  be 
the  God  of  Israel.  He  then,  whom  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  calls  the  first  begotten,  is  the  same  who  in 
Judah  "  was  high  above  all  the  earth."  Once  more, 
the  apostle  derives  his  proof  that  Christ  created  the 
world  from  a  passage  in  Psalm  cii.  But  we  cannot 
consider  these  words  as  addressed  by  the  Psalmist 
to  Christ,  without  admitting  that  he  is  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  the  psalm.  And 
the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  is  inconclusive  and  so- 
phistical, unless  the  person  of  whom  he  is  speaking 
in  that  chapter  be  the  same  of  whom  the  Psalmist  is 
speaking  in  that  psalm,  /.  e.  the  God  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  Zion,  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  who  was  to 
appear  in  his  glory,  and  Avliose  praise  was  to  be  de- 
clared in  Jerusalem,  when  lie  built  up  Zion. 

2.  I'he  argument  founded  upon  these  quotations 
is  confirmed  by  the  express  testimony  of  John  xii. 
41.  The  evangelist,  speaking  of  the  many  miracles 
which  were  performed  by  Jesus  before  the  Jews,  but 
which  had  not  the  cfiect  of  leading  them  to  believe 
on  him,  quotes  a  passage  from  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  in  which  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  foretold; 
and  then  he  subjoins, — "  These  things  said  Esaias, 
\vhen  he  saw  liis  glory  and  spake  of  him."  When 
you  read  that  chapter  of  Isaiah,  you  will  find  a  most 
awful  and  majestic  descrij)tion  of  the  glory  of  the 
Alniighty  in  the  temj)le,  not  that  cloud  which  en- 
couraged the  priests  to  draw  near,  but  that  bright 
refulgent  glory  which  no  man  could  see  and  live. 
"  I  saw,"  says  Isaiah,   "  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a 
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throne,  high  and  lifted  up ;  and  his  train  filled  the 
temple."  The  expression  in  the  Septuagint  is,  tXtiptis 
6  oiKog  rrig  8o^r,g  aurov.  This  was  shown  in  vision  to  Is- 
aiah before  the  date  of  the  long  prophecy  to  which 
I  formerly  referred,  as  if  to  qualify  the  prophet  for 
receiving  that  extraordinary  communication  of  the 
spiritual  deliverance  prepared  for  his  people.  But 
he  felt  the  weakness  of  humanity  in  this  manifesta- 
tion of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  "  Wo  is  me,"  he  said, 
"  for  I  am  undone  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
king,  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Now  that  which  Isaiah 
saw  is  called  by  John  his  glory,  i.  e.  according  to  the 
context,  the  glory  of  Christ.  Therefore  Christ  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  whose  glory  filled  the  temple.  In 
order  to  evade  the  force  of  this  evident  conclusion, 
those  who  deny  the  pre-existence  and  the  divinity 
of  Christ  have  adopted  the  paraphrase  of  Dr.  Clarke. 
"  The  true  meaning,"  he  says,  "  is,  when  Esaias  saw 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father  revealing  to  him  the 
coming  of  Christ,  he  then  saw  the  glory  of  him  who 
was  to  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father.  Esaias  in 
beholding  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  receiving  from 
him  a  revelation  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  saw,  that 
is,  foresaw  the  glory  of  Christ  just  as  Abraham  saw, 
i.  e.  foresaw  his  day  and  was  glad."*  You  may 
judge  of  the  influence  which  attachment  to  system 
has  upon  the  most  acute  and  enlightened  minds, 
when  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Clarke  could  do  such  vio- 
lence to  two  words  in  this  short  sentence  of  John. 
He  considers  saw  as  equivalent  \o  foresaw,  although 
neither  Isaiah  nor  John  intimate  that  the  objects 
presented  to  the  prophet's  sight  were  a  prophecy  of 

*  Clarke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  No  597. 
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future  events  ;  and  he  considers  his  g'lori/,  i.  e.  the 
glory  of  Christ,  as  equivalent  to  the  glory  of  God  re- 
vealing to  him  the  coining  of  Christ  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  I  sliould  rather  say  that  his  interpreta- 
tion gives  a  double  meaning  to  each  of  the  words, 
tili  rr,v  oo^av  avrov.  He  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  he 
foresaw  the  glory  of  Christ. 

III.  One  part  of  the  general  proposition  still  re- 
mains. That  Christ  is  the  person  who  appeared  to 
the  patriarchs,  and  gave  the  law. 

V^\'  are  entitled  to  consider  this  as  an  inference 
from  the  points  already  proved.     F'or  Christ  having 
been  found  to  be  the  Saviour   of  Israel,  who  was 
worshipped  in  the  temple,  he  must,  according  to  the 
induction  stated  in  the  former  section,  be  the  same 
who  appeared  to  tiie  patriarchs,  and  who  gave   the 
law  from  INIount  Sinai.     But  we  are  not  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  proof.     Even  of  this 
last  point,  seemingly  the  most  remote  from  the  Gos- 
pel, the  New  Testament  contains  separate  evidence  ; 
for  there  are  many  expressions  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  this  part  of  the  proposition  gives  the 
most   natural    interpretation,  and   there  are   others 
which  require  the  belief  of  it.     Of  the  first  kind  are 
the  following :  When  our  Lord  says,  John  viii.  59, 
"  Abraham  aaw  my  day,  and  was  glad ;"  the  words 
will  appear  most  significant,  if  Christ  was  the  person 
who  appeared  to  Abraham.    When  Peter  says,  1  Pet. 
i.  10,   11,  "The   prophets  pro})hesied  of  the  grace 
which  should  come,  searching  what   the  Spirit    of 
Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  signify,"  he  seems  to 
say  that  Christ  spake  by  tlie  prophets  ;  and  when 
lie  says-',  in  the  same  Epistle,  "  Christ  was  quicken- 
ed," i.  c.  raised  from  the  dead    *'  in   the  spirit,  by 
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which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison,  which  sometime  were  disohedient,  when  once 
the   long-suffering  of    God    waited  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,"   all  the  other 
meanings  which  have  been  affixed  to  these  obscure 
words,  appear  forced  and  unnatural,  when  compar- 
ed with  this,  that  Christ  is  Jehovah,  who  said  before 
the  flood,  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with 
man,  yet  his  days  shall  be  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,"  and  who,   during  this  time  of  forbearance, 
raised  up  Noah,  a  preacher  of  righteousness.     Once 
more,  when  our  Lord  says,  Matth.  xxiii.  £7,  "  O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets, 
and   stonest  them   which   are  sent  unto   thee,  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as   a  hen  gathereth    her  chickens  under   her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not !"  if  you  consider  our  Lord 
as  the  person  who  had  carried  the  Jews  in  the  days 
of  old,  who  had  sent  prophets,  and  by  a  mixture  of 
mercies  and  chastisements,  had  called  them  to  re- 
pentance, this  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  has  a  con- 
sistency, a  beauty,  and  an  energy,  which  are  very 
much  lost,  by  supposing  that  his   peculiar  care  of 
them  only  began  with  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh. 
It  is  plain  that  all  these  passages  derive  much 
light  and  improvement  from  admitting  that  Jesus  is 
the  person  who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs  and  gave 
the  law.     But  there  are  other  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  sense  of  which  obviously  requires  the 
truth  of  this  part  of  the  proposition.     The  Apostle, 
1  Cor.  X.  4,  in  applying  the  history  of  the  children 
of  Israel  as  an  example  and  warning  to  Christians, 
has  these  words  :    "  They  drank    of  that  spiritual 
rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ." 
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The  part  of  Jewish  history  to  which  the  Apostle  re- 
fers, is  thus  related,  Psahn  Ixxviii.  15,  16,  "  He 
clave  the  rocks  in  the  wilderness,  and  gave  them 
drink  as  out  of  the  great  depths.  He  brought 
streams  also  out  of  the  rock."  In  grateful  remem- 
brance of  this  seasonable  exertion  of  divine  power, 
God  is  often  called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Rock 
of  Israel ;  so  Psalm  Ixxviii.  35,  it  is  said,  "  They 
remembered  that  God  was  their  rock,  and  the  High 
God  their  Redeemer."  Now  the  Apostle  says,  that 
tlie  spiritual  rock  that  followed,  /.  e.  went  along  with 
them  in  their  journey,  was  Christ.  His  power 
])rought  water  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  same  power 
continued  to  defend  and  guide  them.  Again,  1  Cor. 
X.  9,  the  Apostle,  continuing  to  draw  a  lesson  to 
Christians  from  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  says, 
*•  Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ  as  some  of  them  also 
tempted,  and  were  destroyed  of  serpents."  We  read, 
Deut.  vi.  16,  "  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your 
God,  as  ye  tempted  him  in  Massah."  And  here  the 
Apostle  substitutes  Christ  in  place  of  the  Lord  their 

God.       The  Greek  runs  thus,    Mr,di    iy.'r-isa^oiMsv  rw  Xs/grov, 

xathj;  -/Ml  rivii  avr-Mv  irm^acay.  It  lias  been  Well  observcd 
that  the  particles  xa()w;  y.at,  require  us  to  repeat  after 
tviioaaav  the  Same  accusatives  which  had  followed 
ixTj/ea  Zufin:  and  almost  all  the  MSS.  and  the  most  an- 
cient versions  agree  with  the  earliest  writers  who 
quote  this  passage  in  reading  xa/orov  as  the  first  ac- 
cusative. The  18th  verse  of  Psalm  Ixviii.  which  I 
mentioned  formerly  as  quoted  by  the  apostle  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  applied  to  Christ,  immediately  fol- 
lows another  verse  of  that  Psalm,  in  w^iich  are  these 
words, — "The  Lord  is  among  them  in  the  holy 
place,  as  in  Sinai  ;"  so  that  tlie  same  person  who  as- 
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cended  on  high  was  in  Sinai :  and  accordingly  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews  xii.  25,  26,  has  taught  us 
that  it  was  the  voice  of  Christ  which  shook  Mount 
Sinai.  "  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh 
from  heaven ;  for  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused 
him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not  we 
escape,  if  we  turn  away  from  him  that  speaketh 
from  heaven.  Whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth." 
It  is  not  easy  for  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  to  understand 
any  other  by  "  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven"  than 
Jesus  Christ.  But  this  is  the  immediate  antecedent 
to  the  relative,  which  begins  the  next  clause,  "  Whose 
voice  ;"  and  the  time  marked  by  "  then"  is  sufficient- 
ly determined  by  the  context  to  be  the  time  of  giv- 
ing the  law  from  Mount  Sinai. 

All  these  particulars  laid  together  constitute  an 
evidence  which  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  person  who  appeared  to  the  j)atriarchs, 
and  gave  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  was 
announced  by  the  prophets  as  the  author  of  a  new 
dispensation. 


SECTION  III. 

There  are  some  objections  to  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  evidence  now  adduced,  and  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  proposi- 
tion, supposing  it  to  be  proved.     It  is  proper  that 
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you  slioukl  be  acquainted  both  with  the  objections- 
aucl  with  the  diflerent  opinions.  In  following  out 
this  discussion,  I  was  led  to  consult  a  variety  of  au- 
thors, many  of  whom  repeat  the  same  things,  with  a 
small  change  of  expression.  By  comparing  them  to- 
gether, I  shall  be  able  to  state  the  objections  and 
the  different  opinions  clearly ;  and  it  may  be  both 
agreeable  and  useful  to  you  to  know  the  names,  and 
to  receive  a  specimen  of  the  manner  of  those  writers 
who  have  entered  most  deeply  into  this  controversy. 
In  the  quotations  which  follow,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  oppose  Socinian,  Arian,  and  Athanasian  writers 
to  one  another.  For  the  objections  which  the  So- 
cinians  make  to  the  evidence  of  the  proposition,  are 
answered  not  only  by  the  Athanasians,  but  by  the 
Arians  also  ;  and  the  futility  of  the  inference  which 
the  Arians  draw  from  the  proposition  is  exposed  by 
the  Socinians,  as  well  as  by  the  Athanasians.  So 
that  those  who  hold  the  third  opinion  concerning  the 
Person  of  Christ,  have  for  their  allies,  in  one  part  of 
this  discussion,  those  who  hold  the  second  opinion, 
and  in  another  part  of  it,  those  who  hold  the  first. 

The  Socinians  are  obliged,  in  consistency  with 
tlieir  princii)les,  to  combat  the  whole  of  that  pro- 
position Mhicli  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  es- 
tablish, because,  if  it  be  true,  it  leaves  no  doubt 
witli  regard  to  the  pre- existence  of  Jesus.  I  will 
not  follow  tliem  in  their  attemj)ts  to  give  another 
intcrj)retation  to  those  texts  which  constitute  the 
evidence  of  the  proposition,  but  will  leave  you  to 
judge  from  reviewing  them,  whether  that  interpreta- 
tion by  which  the  i)roposition  is  supported  be  not 
agreeable  to  tlie  natural  sense  of  the  words  in  every 
particular  passage,  and  to  the  analogy  of  all  of  them 
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taken  together.  In  stating  the  objections  to  the 
evidence,  I  have  two  things  to  lay  before  you. — 
1.  The  Socinian  sohition  of  that  expression  in  the  Old 
Testament,  an  Angel  of  Jehovah,  which  furnishes 
one  of  the  general  grounds  of  the  proposition.  2.  A 
plausible  argument  against  it,  drawn  from  a  mode 
of  expression  which  occurs  in  different  places  of  the 
New  Testament. 

1.  The  Person  whom  we  traced  through  the  Old 
Testament  is  often  called  an  angel,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  from  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  can- 
not be  God  the  Father.  But  Mr.  Lindsey,  one  of 
the  latest  and  ablest  defenders  of  pure  Socinianism, 
in  the  Sequel  to  his  Apology,  furnishes  the  following 
solution  of  that  expression  :  "  In  the  account  which 
is  given  of  the  divine  appearances  in  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  sometimes  related  in  what  form  and  manner 
they  M^ere  notified  and  made,  viz.  by  an  extraordi- 
nary light,  fire,  cloud,  audible  voice,  &c.  At  ail 
other  times  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  there  was 
some  sensible  sign  given,  though  it  be  not  always 
mentioned.  Now  this  outward  token  of  the  pre- 
sence of  God  is  what  is  meant  generally  by  the  an- 
gel of  God,  where  not  particularly  specified  and  ap- 
propriated otherwise ;  that  which  manifested  his  ap- 
pearance, whatever  it  was."  He  considers  the 
Shechinah,  or  material  symbol  of  glory,  and  the 
audible  voice  of  the  oracle  from  thence,  as  angels  of 
the  Lord,  the  true  God  acting  upon  them,  and  mani- 
festing himself  by  them  ;  and  therefore  he  concludes 
that  it  was  not  any  great  angel  or  separate  spirit 
who  was  seen  and  heard  in  the  instances  quoted 
from  the  Old  Testament,  but  God  himself  appearing 
in  the  only  way  in  which  a  spiritual  being  can  ap- 
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pear,  by  sensible  tokens  and  actions,  exhibited  for 
tiie  end  proposed,  such  as  an  extraordinary  light,  a 
particular  shape  or  figure,  an  articulate  voice,  &c.  &c.* 
The  solution  proceeds  upon  this  sound  principle  of 
theism,  that  all  the  creatures  of  God  may  be  em- 
ployed to  execute  his  purposes.  He  maketh  the 
winds  his  messengers,  and  fire,  pestilence,  and  sword, 
receiving  their  destination  from  him,  may  be  called 
his  angels.  But  this  principle,  however  true,  does 
not  give  a  satisfactory  explication  of  the  subject  to 
which  it  is  applied.  For  the  appearances  to  be  ac- 
counted for  are  not  occasional,  unconnected,  and 
varying.  We  have  found  one  angel  of  God  stand- 
ing forth  through  all  the  Scriptures,  bearing  a  certain 
character,  and  employed  in  offices  and  actions  \vhich 
are  described  with  every  circumstance  of  time  and 
place  that  can  serve  to  mark  a  person,  and  often 
with  a  reference  to  former  offices  and  actions  of  the 
same  person.  I  shall  give  you  this  answer  to  the 
Socinian  solution,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Taylor,  an 
English  clergyman,  who  published,  some  years  ago, 
a  ])()()k  cntitkul.  The  Apology  of  Ben  Mordecai  to 
Iiis  friends  for  embracing  Christianity.  Under  the 
assumed  aj)})earance  of  a  Jew,  stating  the  reasons 
which  made  him  think  the  Christian  faith  not  in- 
consistent with  the  law  of  Moses,  Mr.  Taylor  art- 
fully introduces,  and  defends  with  learning  and  in- 
genuity, his  own  views  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  He  considers  Jesus  as  the  first  of  the 
creatures  of  God,  an  angel  distinguished  above  every 
other,  M'ho  conducted  the  dispensation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  who  completed  the  scheme  for  the 

•  Sequel  to  Lindsey's  Apol.  p.  524,  3fi6. 
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redemption  of  the  human  race,  hy  assuming  a  body 
at  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  preached.  This 
l^art  of  his  creed  leads  him  to  defend  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  Jesus  against  the  attacks  of  the  Socinians  ; 
and  in  answer  to  their  hypothesis,  that  all  the  ap- 
pearances which  we  have  ascribed  to  one  person  are 
nothing  more  than  the  appearance  of  the  invisible 
Jehovah  by  symbol,  he  thus  reasons  :  "  The  accounts 
of  many  of  these  appearances  are  given  in  so  plain 
and  historical  a  manner,  and  with  so  many  circum- 
stances, which  cannot  be  accounted  for  either  by 
vision  or  figurative  expression,  that  both  the  Jews 
and  Christians  of  former  ages  have  looked  upon  them 
to  be  literal ;  and  if  they  are  not  historical  facts, 
there  is  no  dependence  upon  the  literal  sense  of  any 
one  action  recorded  in  Scripture."  "  A  plague  or  an 
earthquake  may  be  called  a  messenger  of  Jehovah, 
though  it  be  no  person.  But  it  is  never  called  Je- 
hovah :  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  an  an- 
gel called  Jehovah,  who  was  visible  to  several  people 
at  the  same  time,  and  conversed  with  them  person- 
ally, can  be  considered  merely  as  a  symbol,  or  as 
any  other  than  a  real  person."* 

2.  The  second  objection  against  the  proposition 
which  we  have  been  illustrating,  is  a  plausible  argu- 
ment drawn  from  a  mode  of  expression  that  occurs 
in  different  places  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
said  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
"  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners, 
spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son.'* 
And  there  are  many  other  expressions  to  the  same 

•  Ban  Mordecai,  p.  228,  256. 
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purport,  whicli  seem  to  imply  tliat  God  had  not 
spoken  by  his  Son  till  the  last  days  ;  and  undoubted- 
ly, if  we  knew  nothing  more  of  the  divine  dispensa- 
tions than  these  words  contain,  this  is  the  interpre- 
tation we  should  give  them.  But  eveiy  author  is  to 
be  explained  in  a  manner  which  renders  his  mean- 
ing in  one  place  consistent  with  his  meaning  in 
another ;  and  every  author,  supposing  that  his  read- 
ers will  observe  this  rule,  is  not  accustomed  to  say 
in  one  place  every  thing  that  may  be  said  upon  a 
subject,  but  leaves  much  to  be  supplied  from  other 
places.  When  we  take  into  view  what  we  may 
learn  from  the  rest  of  Scripture  concerning  the  cha- 
racter and  offices  of  the  Son,  it  is  easy  to  interpret 
the  words  of  the  apostle  in  this  manner.  God  spake 
formerly  by  the  prophets,  the  messengers  of  his  will 
to  the  fathers.  The  Son  did  not  appear.  It  was 
not  known  to  the  world  or  to  the  prophets  that  they 
were  inspired  by  the  ministry  of  the  Son  ;  and  no 
inconvenience  arose  from  this  circumstance  not  being 
made  known,  because  the  message  was  equally  di- 
vine, and  claimed  the  same  reverence,  Vv-hether  the 
prophets  received  it  from  God,  or  from  the  Son  of 
God.  But  now  the  Son  hath  been  made  manifest. 
A  person  assuming  that  name,  and  conversing  freely 
with  men,  hatli  declared  God,  not  in  vision  to  pro- 
phets, but  openly  to  the  people.  Now,  therefore,  it 
is  lit  to  reveal  the  original  dignity  of  this  Person, 
in  order  that  respect  for  the  messenger  may  procure 
attention  and  obedience  to  the  message.  The  ear- 
liest Christian  writers  furnish  the  answer  which  I 
have  now  given.  "  The  Lord  was  truly  the  iu^ 
structor  of  the  ancient  people,  first  by  Moses,  after- 
wards by  tlir  pn)i)]iets.     But  he  is  the  guide  of  the 
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new  people,  by  himself  foce  to  face."  *  And  the  an- 
swer has  been  adopted  by  those  who  hold  the  second 
and  third  opinions  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ, 
as  sufficient  to  repel  this  part  of  the  Socinian  objec- 
tion. "  The  plain  sense  of  the  word,"  says  Mr. 
Taylor,  "  appears  to  me  to  be  this  :  God  spake  for- 
merly to  our  fathers  by  the  mediation  or  ministry 
of  the  prophets,  but  now  speaks  to  us  by  the  Son 
himself,  without  any  such  mediation."  f  But  there 
is  another  part  of  this  objection  arising*  from  those 
expressions  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  law 
seems  to  be  ascribed  to  angels.  "  Our  fathers,"  says 
Stephen,  Acts  vii.  53,  "  received  the  law  by  the  dis- 
position of  angels."  And  the  apostle  to  the  He- 
brews argues  upon  this  ground,  that  the  Gospel  is 
superior  to  the  law.  "  If  the  word  spoken  by  angels 
was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and  disobe- 
dience received  a  just  recompense  of  reward,  how 
shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation, 
which  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  ?"  It  is  im- 
possible, then,  say  the  Socinians  to  other  Christians, 
that  the  Son,  whom  you  account  a  being  superior 
to  angels,  was  the  Author  of  the  law,  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Gospel  is  made  to  consist  in  this,  that 
it  was  given  by  him.  The  answer  to  this  objection 
is,  in  part,  the  same  as  to  the  former.  It  is  implied 
in  some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
giver  of  the  law  was  attended  upon  Mount  Sinai  by 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host. — "  The  Lord,'* 
says  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  "  came  from  Sinai : 
He  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran,  and  he  came 


»  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  L.  I.  c.  8,  II. 
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witli  ten  thousand   of  his  saints  ;    from  his  right 
hand  went  a  fiery  law  for  them."     The  Son  of  God 
was  not  then  revealed.     His  superiority  to  the  re- 
tinue of  angels  was  not  known ;  and  no  particular 
mention  being  made  of  him,  it  is  said  accurately  by 
Stephen  that  the  fathers  received  the  law  u;  harayag 
ayysXwv,  iutcr  turmas  angelorum.     Whereas  the  Gos- 
pel was  spoken  by  the  Lord  himself,  without  that 
attendance  of  the  heavenly  host  which  constituted 
part  of  the  awful  scene  upon  Mount  Sinai,  but  with 
a  manifestation  of  his  own  original  glory.     In  this 
respect  the  manner  of  giving  the  law  is  clearly  distin- 
guishedfrom  the  manner  of  giving  the  Gospel,  without 
our  being  obliged  to  infer  from  the  expressions  used 
that  an  angel  was  the  author  of  the  law.     But  in 
order  to  perceive  the  full  force  of  the  answer  to  this 
objection,  you  must  recollect  that  the  ten  command- 
ments are  not  included  under  "  the  word  spoken  by 
angels ;"  for   the   history  of  Moses   requires   us  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the   decalogue  and  the 
rest  of  the  law.      The    ten    commandments    were 
spoken  by  God  himself.     ''  God  spake  these  words, 
saying,    I  am    Jehovah."     But    the    majesty   with 
which  they  were  delivered  was  so  terrible,  that  the 
people  entreated  God  would  not  speak  to  them  any 
more.     "  Speak  thou  Avith  us,"  they  said  to  Moses, 
"  and  we  will  hear,  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us, 
lest  we  die."     Accordingly  Moses   says,  Deut.   v, 
22,    "  These  words,'*  the    decalogue,    "  the   Lord 
spake  unto  all  your  assembly  in  the  mount  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  with  a  great  voice,  and  he 
added  no  more."     "  The  rest,'*  says  Dr.  Randolph, 
♦'  both  the  judicial  and  the  ceremonial  law,  was  de- 
livered, and  the  covenant  was  made,  by  the  media- 
tion of  Moses :  and  therefore  the  apostle  say?,  Gal, 
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iii.  19,  '  The  law  was  ordained  by  angels  iu  the 
hand  of  a  Mediator  :'  hence  it  is  called  the  law  of 
Moses.  And  the  character  given  of  it  in  the  Penta- 
teuch is  this — these  are  the  statutes,  and  judg- 
ments, and  laws,  which  the  Lord  made  between 
him  and  the  children  of  Israel  in  Mount  Sinai,  by 
the  hand  of  Moses.  In  like  manner,  after  the  taber- 
nacle was  reared,  God  communed  with  Moses  from 
between  the  cherubims  on  the  mercy  seat,  who  re- 
presented angels,  and  with  the  priests  who  entered 
the  tabernacle.  But  the  people  were  not  permitted 
to  approach."*  So  far  Dr.  Randolph,  formerly  Pror 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford,  whose  writings,  one 
entitled  a  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  another,  Praelectiones  Theologicae,  chiefly  upon 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  I  have  found  very  use- 
ful, composed  with  sound  judgment,  and  with  much 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  You  will  attend  to 
the  force  of  the  distinction  which  he  has  mentioned. 
The  ten  commandments,  which  are  of  perpetual  and 
universal  obligation,  and  which  are  incorporated  as 
part  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  the  moral  law  is  esta- 
blished by  faith,  were  spoken  by  God  himself.  But 
the  judicial  and  ceremonial  law,  which  were  local 
temporary  institutions,  not  extending  beyond  the 
boundaries  and  the  duration  of  the  Jewish  state, 
were  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  Mediator. 
The  divine  Author  of  them  was  withdrawn  from 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  for  Moses  stood  between  him 
and  them  :  but  there  was  no  intervention  of  this 
kind  in  the  delivery  of  the  Gospel.  Instead  of  that 
terrible  majesty  which  had  accompanied  the  giving 

♦  Preel.  Theolog.  vol.  iii.  p.  397- 
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of  the  ten  commandments,  which  made  the  people 
request  that  God  would  not  speak  any  more,  there 
was  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  a  grace  which  in- 
vited men  to  draw  near  ;  and  he  himself  spoke  the 
words  of  eternal  life. 

Considering,  then,  the  Socinian  objections  as  not 
sufficient  to  invalidate  the  evidence  that  has  ])een 
adduced,  I  shall  now  direct  your  attention  to  the 
different  opinions  that  have  been  held  concerning 
the  amount  of  the  general  jiroposition.  If  Jesus 
appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  gave  the  law,  and  was 
worshipped  in  the  temple,  it  is  plain  that  he  existed 
before  he  was  born  of  Mary.  But  it  is  not  self-evi- 
dent whether  he  be  an  exalted  creature,  or  essen- 
tially God.  And  many  of  those  who  consider 
him  as  the  first  of  the  creatures  of  God,  while  they 
defend  his  pre-existence  against  the  Socinians,  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  this  proposition  with  their  own 
system.  You  will  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  attempt, 
from  two  books  in  which  it  is  formally  made. 
The  one  is  entitled.  Essay  on  Spirit,  by  Dr.  Clayton, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  Ireland.  The  prin- 
ciples of  his  book  are  these.  The  whole  expanse  is 
full  of  spirits  of  different  ranks  and  degrees.  God 
may  communicate  what  proportions  of  his  attributes 
he  pleases  to  the  different  gradations  of  created  be- 
ings ;  and,  according  to  an  ancient  opinion,  he  may 
employ  those  upon  whom  he  has  conferred  more 
exalted  powers,  to  act  in  a  middle  station  between 
bim  and  the  lower  productions  of  his  Almighty 
hand.  Now,  while  inferior  angels  were  appointed 
to  preside  over  other  people  and  nations  upon  earth, 
one  angel,  who  is  called  by  INIoscs  Jehovah,  had  Israel 
assigned    to  him  by  the  Most  High  as   the  portion 
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of  his  inheritance.  He  was  the  guardian  angel 
of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  ;  and  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction conferred  upon  him  was  this,  that  he  was 
authorised  to  appear  in  the  name  and  person  of 
Jehovah,  as  his  image  and  representative.  Hence, 
although  in  some  places  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
Almighty  who  sent  him,  yet,  in  others,  he  takes  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  claims  and  receives  the  ho- 
nours due  to  God. 

The  other  book  is  the  apology  of  Ben  Mordecai, 
one  great  object  of  which  is  to  elucidate  and  sup- 
port the  opinion  that  had  been  delivered  in  the  Es- 
say on  Spirit.  Mr.  Taylor  lays  down  this  principle, 
that  as  it  is  said  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  that  Je- 
hovah often  appeared  and  conversed  with  men  ;  and 
as  the  supreme  God  and  Father  never  was  seen  by 
any  one,  there  must  be  some  other  person  besides 
him  who  is  called  by  that  name.  He  illustrates  the 
truth  of  this  principle  by  most  of  the  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  Section 
First ;  and  then  he  concludes  from  them  : — '*  Thus 
we  see  that  the  sacred  writers  attribute  to  the  angel 
who  acts  in  the  name,  and  authority,  and  moral 
character  of  God,  the  name  Jehovah.  And  this 
angel,  speaking  in  the  name  of  God  that  sent  him, 
uses  the  first  person  ;  and  whatever  is  performed 
by  this  angel  is  said  to  be  performed  by  God  him- 
self. So  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
bush,  said,  '  I  am  that  I  am.  Thus  shalt  thou  say 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto 
you.'  All  this  is  agreeable  to  the  received  customs 
of  mankind,  and  well  understood.  The  angel  takes 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  because  it  is  a  common  maxim, 
loquitur  legatus  sermone  mHtentu  eum,  as  an  am- 
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bassador  in  the  name  of  his  king,  or  the  fecialis 
when  he  denounced  war  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people  :  and  what  is  done  by  the  angel,  is  said  to  be 
done  by  God,  according  to  another  maxim.  Qui 
Jacit  per  alium^facit  per  se.'** 

From  these  two  writers  you  may  learn  the  Arian 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  we  have  been  considering.  That  person, 
they  say,  whom  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment call  both  angel  and  Jehovah,  is  a  created  spirit, 
who  was  allowed  to  personate  the  Almighty,  not 
only  speaking  by  his  authority,  but  appearing  in  his 
person,  and  bearing  his  name,  who  having,  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  conversed  with  the  patriarchs,  and 
given  the  law,  came  in  the  last  days  in  his  own  per- 
son to  preach  the  Gospel. 

To  this  opinion  I  shall  oppose  the  words  of  Mr. 
Lindsey  and  of  Dr.  Randolph. 

It  is  an  opinion  which  the  Socinians  cannot  admit, 
because  it  establishes  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  :  and 
as  this  opinion  appears  to  remove  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  the  third  opinion  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  has  been  adopted  by  many  as 
a  middle  system  between  that  which  degrades  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  to  the  rank  of  a  man,  and  that 
which  exalts  him  to  be  equal  with  God  the  Father, 
the  Socinians  consider  it  as  peculiarly  formidable  to 
their  tenets,  and  they  attack  it  with  much  vigour,  and 
often  with  sound  argument.  Mr.  Lindsey,  after 
quoting  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord  passed  by  and 
proclaimed  his  name  before  Moses,  says,  "  If  this  be 
not  a   description  and  peculiar  character  of  God, 

*  Ren  Mordecai,  p.  245,  233. 
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where  shall  we  meet  with  it?  An  angel  ever  so 
great,  ever  so  ancient,  is  still  a  creature ;  and  can 
never  be  clothed,  nor  ought  to  be  clothed  with  these 
divine  attributes  upon  any  occasion."  "  The  whole 
transaction  at  Mount  Sinai  shows  that  Jehovah  was 
present,  and  acted,  and  not  another  for  him.  It  is 
the  God  that  had  delivered  them  out  of  Egypt,  with 
whom  they  were  to  enter  into  covenant,  as  their 
God,  and  who  thereupon  accepted  them  as  his  peo- 
ple, who  was  the  author  of  their  religion  and  laws, 
and  who  himself  delivered  to  them  those  ten  com- 
mands, the  most  sacred  part.  There  is  nothing  to 
lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  person  who  was  their 
God,  did  not  speak  in  his  own  name ;  not  the  least 
intimation  that  here  was  another  representing  him."* 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  Spirit  is  aware  of  the 
force  of  these  objections  to  his  system.  "  The  only 
difficulty  in  this  case,"  he  says,  "  is  that  the  Jeho- 
vah of  Zion  does  not  always  declare  that  he  is  de- 
puted, but  actually  and  literally  speaks  in  his  own 
name,  calls  himself  Jehovah,  and  positively  prohibits 
the  worship  of  any  God  but  himself.  Thou  shalt 
have  none  other  Gods  before  me  ;  thereby  seeming  to 
forbid  even  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Jehovah.'* 
His  answer  to  this  difficulty  is,  that  the  Hebrews 
were  far  from  being  explicit  and  accurate  in  their 
style  ;  and  that  it  was  customary  for  prophets  and 
angels  to  speak  in  the  name  and  character  of  God.f 

You  will  judge  how  far  this  answer  removes  the 
difficulty,  from  the  following  extract  out  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Randolph,  who,  in  his  vindication  of  the 

•  Lindsey,  p.  313—339.  t  Essay  on  Spirit,  p.  65. 
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doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  has  given  a  formal  answer 
to  the  Essay  on  Spirit ;  and  in  other  parts  of  his 
works  also,  employs  much  pains  to  establish  this 
point,  that  the  angel  who  is  called  Jehovah  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  a  creature,  but  truly  God. 
*•  Some,  to  evade  these  strong  proofs  of  our  Lord's 
divinity,  have  asserted  that  this  was  only  a  created 
angel,  appearing  in  the  name  or  person  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;  it  being  customary  in  Scripture  for  one  per- 
son to  sustain  the  character,  and  act  and  speak  in 
the  name  of  another.  But  these  assertions  want 
proof.  I  find  no  instances  of  one  person  acting  and 
speaking  in  the  name  of  another,  without  first  de- 
claring in  Avhose  name  he  acts  and  speaks.  The 
instances  usually  alleged  are  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
If  we  sometimes  find  an  angel  in  the  book  of  revela- 
tion speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  yet  from  the  con- 
text it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  this  angel  was  the 
great  angel,  the  angel  of  the  covenant.  But  if  there 
should  be  some  instances  in  the  prophetical  or  poeti- 
cal parts  of  Scripture,  of  an  abrupt  change  of  per- 
sons, where  the  person  speaking  is  not  particularly 
specified,  this  will  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  case 
before  us.  Here  is  a  person  sustaining  the  name  and 
character  of  the  most  High  God  from  one  end  of  the 
Bible  to  the  other ;  bearing  his  glorious  and  fearful 
name,  the  incommunicable  name  Jehovah,  expressive 
of  his  necessary  existence ;  sitting  in  the  throne  of 
God ;  dwelling  and  presiding  in  his  temple  ;  deliver- 
ing laws  in  his  own  name  ;  giving  out  oracles ;  hear- 
ing prayers  ;  forgiving  sins.  And  yet  these  writers 
Avould  persuade  us  tliat  this  was  only  a  tutelary  an- 
gel ;  that  a  creature  was  the  God  of  Israel,  and  that 
to  til  is  creature  all  their  service  and  worship  was  di- 
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rected;  that  the  great  God,  '  whose  name  is  jealous,' 
was  pleased  to  give  his  glory,  his  worship,  his  throne, 
to  a  creature.  What  is  this  but  to  make  the  law  of 
God  himself  introductory  of  the  same  idolatry  that 
was  practised  by  all  the  nations  of  the  heathen? 
But  we  are  told,  that  bold  figures  of  speech  are  com- 
mon in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  not  to  be 
tied  down  in  its  interpretation  to  the  severer  rules  of 
modern  criticism.  We  may  be  assured  that  those 
opinions  are  indefensible,  which  cannot  be  supported 
without  charging  the  word  of  God  with  want  of  pro- 
priety or  perspicuity.  Such  pretences  might  be  borne 
with,  if  the  question  were  about  a  phrase  or  two  in 
the  poetical  or  prophetical  parts  of  Scripture.  But 
this,  if  it  be  a  figure,  is  a  figure  which  runs  through 
the  whole  Scripture.  And  a  bold  interpreter  must 
he  be,  who  supposes  that  such  figures  are  perpetual- 
ly and  uniformly  made  use  of  in  a  point  of  such  im- 
portance, without  any  meaning  at  all.  This  is  to 
confound  the  use  of  language,  to  make  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture a  mysterious  unintelligible  book,  sufficient  to 
prove  nothing,  or  rather  to  prove  any  thing,  which 
a  wild  imagination  shall  suggest,!'  * 

I  have  not  been  willing  to  interrupt  the  impres- 
sion which  this  whole  passage  is  fitted  to  make.  The 
three  great  circumstances  contained  in  it,  and  which 
constitute  the  whole  argument  upon  this  subject,  are 
these.  1.  The  uniformity  with  which  the  angel  ap- 
pears in  the  person  of  Jehovah.  It  is  not  upon  a 
few  particular  occasions,  when  an  abrupt  change  of 
persons  might  be  dictated  by  strong  emotions,  or  in- 
terpreted by  interesting  situations.     But  throughout 

*  Randolph's  View,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 
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the  whole  Bible,  at  the  delivery  of  laws,  in  plain 
historical  narration,  as  well  as  in  impassioned  poetry, 
the  angel,  without  any  intimation  of  a  figure,  speaks 
as  God,  But,  as  has  been  well  said,  even  an  ambas- 
sador, when  he  declares  the  commands  of  his  prince, 
speaks  in  the  third  person, — The  King  my  master. 
The  prophets  commonly  introduced  their  revelations 
with  this  exordium,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  before  they 
presumed  to  speak  in  his  name.  Angels,  when  they 
appeared  in  vision,  declared  that  they  were  sent  by 
the  God  of  heaven  ;  and  there  appears  the  grossest 
impiety  in  supposing  that  a  creature  during  a  succes- 
sion of  ages,  histrioniam  exercuisse^  in  qua  Del  no- 
men  assuMcif,  et  omnia,  qucs  Dei  sunt,  sihl  attribuaU* 
2.  The  second  circumstance  is,  that  this  angel  not 
only  takes  the  other  names  by  which  the  Almighty 
is  known,  but  calls  himself  Jehovah,  although  that 
word,  both  by  its  natural  import,  and  by  the  man- 
ner in  M^hich  the  Scriptures  introduce  it,  appears  to 
be  the  proper  distinguishing  name  of  the  Supreme 
God.  Eyw  £/,a/  6  uv,  is  the  exposition  which  the  Septu- 
agint  give  of  this  name.  Now  ro  ov  was  the  name 
given  by  Plato  to  the  Supreme  Being.  'E/,  Thou  art, 
was  the  single  word  written  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
temple  at  Delphos  ;  and  Plutarch  says  that  this  name 
is  solely  applicable  to  God,  since  that  which  truly 
is  must  be  sempiternal.  The  Scripture  use  of  the 
name  Jehovah  corresponds  to  the  import  of  this  ex- 
position. "  Thou  whose  name  alone  is  Jehovah.** 
"  Jehovah  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give 
to  another,  f*  Yet  this  word  the  angel  takes  to  him- 
self ;  and  when  Moses  asked  him,  if  "  they  shall  say 

•   l?iill.  p.  10.  f   Ts.  Ixxxiii.  IS.     Isaiah  xlii.  S. 
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unto  me,  what  is  his  name  ?  What  shall  I  say  unto 
them?"  this  is  the  name  which  he  desires  Moses 
to  carry  to  the  children  of  Israel  as  his.*  3.  The 
third  circumstance  is,  that  the  angel  not  only  de- 
mands worship,  but  claims  it  as  his  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  being.  The  professed  object  of  the 
law  of  Moses  was  to  preserve  the  Jews  from  the 
idolatry  of  the  surrounding  nations.  But  if  the  au- 
thor of  their  law  was  only  a  creature  of  a  higher 
rank  than  the  angels  who  presided  over  other  king- 
doms, and  if  the  continued  use  of  a  figure  of  speech, 
which  was  never  properly  explained,  led  them  to 
consider  this  creature  as  God,  then  did  the  Almighty 
lend  his  name  to  establish  in  the  land  of  Israel  the 
worship  of  a  creature ;  and  all  the  preparation  and 
splendour  of  the  law  were  insignificant,  since  it  only 
taught  the  Jews  to  worship  one  creature,  while  their 
neighbours  were  worshipping  another. 

These  reasons  appear  to  show,  that  without  sup- 
posing an  inextricable  delusion  to  run  through  all 
the  Scriptures,  we  must  admit  that  the  person  whom 
we  have  traced  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  not 
a  creature,  but  that  the  name  which  he  uniformly 
takes  to  himself,  belongs  to  him  by  nature. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  you,  that  by  ascribing 
that  intercourse  with  mankind  which  is  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  a  person  who  is  himself  truly 
God,  we  remove  God  the  Father  from  all  care  of  the 
children  of  men,  and  detract  from  the  honour  due  to 
him.  But  we  may  find,  as  we  advance  in  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  Scriptures  have  obviated  this  difficulty, 
by  intimating  that  perfect  union  between  the  Father 

*•  Exod.  iii.  13— -15, 
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and  the  Son,  which  was  just  mentioned  in  summing 
up  the  argument  from  creation.  Although  God 
made  the  worlds  by  his  Son,  yet  he  is  also  the  Creator 
of  all,  because  the  Father  and  the  Sou  are  one  ;  and 
although  God  from  the  beginning  manifested  him- 
self by  his  Son,  "who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,"  yet  the  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  are 
the  same.  It  was  the  power  of  the  undivided  God- 
head which  was  exerted  by  the  Son  at  creation ;  it 
was  the  majesty  of  the  undivided  Godhead  which 
appeared  in  the  Son  upon  moiuit  Sinai ;  and  all  the 
adorations  offered  through  ages  to  the  giver  of  the 
law  were  the  tribute  which  the  one  true  God  is  alone 
worthy  to  receive.  We  may  find  that  this  system 
is  revealed  in  Scripture  ;  and  that  it  reconciles  all 
the  discoveries  made  concerning  the  person  of  the 
Son  of  God.  At  present  we  are  employed  in  collect- 
ing the  facts  upon  which  this  system  rests;  and 
without  pretending  to  speculate  as  to  the  probability 
of  any  particular  fact,  we  receive  the  information 
which  the  Scripture  affords. 

One  great  advantage  we  derive  from  the  proposi- 
tion which  has  lately  engaged  our  attention.  It 
connects  in  the  closest  manner  the  Old  and  the  A^e\y 
Testament.  They  not  only  point  to  one  great  ob- 
ject, but  they  were  conducted  by  one  person,  who,  as 
Justin  Martyr  speaks,  although  he  did  at  length  for 
good  reasons  take  to  himself  a  body,  yet  had  always 
been  doing  good  to  the  human  race ;  for  no  excellent 
thing  was  ever  performed  by  men  without  the  pre- 
sence of  this  Divine  Person.  You  may  expect  then 
to  find  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  unity  of 
design,  tliat  corresjwndence  and  analogy  of  parts 
jvliich  mark  all  the  schemes  of  a  superior  enlighten- 
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ed  mind.  According  to  this  proposition,  the  glori- 
ous person,  who  had  established  the  dispensation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  not  made  to  withdraw  as  soon 
as  it  comes  to  an  end.  But  he  appears  in  the  New 
Testament  under  another  character,  with  a  display 
of  more  condescending  and  more  universal  love,  to 
complete  the  work  which  he  had  begun,  and  to  fulfil 
the  words  of  his  prophets.  Every  thing  said  by 
them  concerning  the  person  who  had  sent  them  is 
applied  by  this  proposition  to  the  person  whom  they 
announced ;  and  there  is  a  depth  and  perfection  of 
wisdom  in  the  manner  of  the  application.  As  it  was 
not  necessary  that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  known 
while  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  existed,  we 
find  that  the  ancient  Jews  had  very  imperfect  con- 
ceptions of  his  nature.  But  when  he  came  in  the 
flesh,  he  took  off  the  veil  from  the  ancient  Scriptures. 
The  Old  Testament  now  appears  to  be  full  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  all  the  revelations,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  collected  and  interpreted  by  their  ap- 
plication to  him,  redound  to  the  honour,  and  illustrate 
the  original  dignity  of  the  angel  of  the  covenant. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

DOCTIllNE  CONCERNING  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST 
TAUGHT  DURING  HIS  LIFE. 

I  HAVE  considered  both  those  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  teach  plainly  that  Jesus  existed  before  he  was 
born  of  Mary,  and  those  which  ascribe  certain  actions 
to  him  in  his  pre-existent  state.  The  manner  in 
which  these  actions  are  described,  not  only  contains 
a  clear  refutation  of  the  first  opinion  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  but  seems  intended  to  convey  an 
impression  that  he  is  not  a  creature  ;  and  with  the 
prejudice  arising  from  this  impression,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  attend  to  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
are  to  direct  us  in  forming  a  conception  of  his 
original  dignity. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  expresses  himself  thus  : 
*'  'Tis  a  thing  very  destructive  of  religion,  and  the 
cause  of  almost  all  divisions  amongst  Christians, 
when  young  ])ersons,  at  their  first  entering  upon 
the  study  of  divinity,  look  upon  human  and  perhaps 
modern  forms  of  speaking,  as  the  rule  of  their  faith ; 
understanding  those  also  according  to  the  accidental 
sound  of  the  words,  or  according  to  the  notions 
which  happen  at  any  particular  time  to  prevail  in 
the  world,  and  then  picking  out,  as  proofs,  some  few 
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single  texts  of  Scripture,  which,  to  minds  ah-eady 
strongly  prejudiced,  must  needs  seem  to  sound,  or 
may  easily  be  accommodated,  the  same  way  ;  while 
they  attend  not  impartially  to  the  whole  scope  and 
general  tenor  of  Scripture.  Whereas  on  the  con- 
trary were  the  whole  Scriptures  first  thoroughly 
studied,  and  seriously  considered,  as  the  rule  and 
only  rule  of  truth  in  matters  of  religion;  and  the 
sense  of  all  human  forms  and  expressions  deduced 
from  thence,  the  greatest  part  of  errors,  at  least  of 
uncharitable  divisions,  might  in  all  probability  have 
been  prevented." 

Dr.  Clarke  speaks  the  language  of  all  true  Pro- 
testants, when  he  says  that  the  Scriptures,  thorough- 
ly studied  and  seriously  considered,  are  the  rule,  and 
the  only  rule  of  truth  in  matters  of  religion.       He 
speaks  like  a  sound  critic,  when  he  says  that  texts 
ought  not   to  be    understood  according  to  the   ac- 
cidental sound  of  the  words,  or  according  to  the  no- 
tions which  happen  at  any  particular  time  to  prevail. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  we  can  attain  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  whole  scope  and  general 
tenor  of  Scripture,  without  a  close  examination  of 
particular  texts.     In  every  inquiry  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  the  errors  which  arise  from 
partial  views,  by  comparing  different  parts  of  the 
subject,  and  by  correcting  the  conclusions  which  had 
been  too  hastily  formed.     But  still,  notwithstanding 
this  danger,   the    scientific   method    of  arriving   at 
truth  in  all  subjects  is  to  proceed  by  an  induction  of 
particulars  to  an  apprehension  of  the  whole  :   and  in 
the  study  of  theology,  which  is  in  truth  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  any  notions  formed  of  the  doctrine 
contained  in  them  must  be  loose  and  precarious,  un- 
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less  you  investigate  by  sound  criticism  the  amount 
of  words  and  phrases.  Although  therefore  I  con- 
sider the  collection  of  texts  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which 
Dr.  Clarke  has  made  the  ground-work  of  his  pro- 
positions, as  a  most  useful  help  to  any  one  who  sets 
himself  to  examine  the  subject,  I  do  think  that  by 
following  the  method  of  studying  it  which  he  re- 
commends, there  is  a  danger  of  being  prevented,  by 
a  phraseology  which  runs  through  many  of  the  texts, 
from  receiving  the  obvious  sense  of  others.  If,  be- 
cause it  is  said  in  nvimberless  places  that  the  Son  is 
sent  by  the  Father,  and  came  to  do  the  will  of  the 
Father,  and  that  all  things  are  given  him  by  God, 
we  infer  that  there  is  an  inferiority  to  God  in  his 
nature,  and  afterwards  find  this  inference  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  texts,  which  teach  that  there  is 
an  equality,  we  have  reason  to  presume  that  we  have 
committed  a  mistake;  and  we  are  reminded,  that  the 
proper  method  of  proceeding  was  not  to  draw  a  con- 
clusion from  a  general  impression,  but  to  begin  with 
ascertaining  the  sense  of  particular  texts,  and  to  rest 
in  that  conclusion  which  affords  a  consistent  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  passages  that  relate  to  the  same 
subject. 

I  said,  indeed,  that  we  bring  with  us  to  the  part 
of  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  an 
impression  that  Jesus  is  not  a  creature.  But  this  is 
an  impression  suggested  by  a  careful  and  patient 
examination  of  those  texts  in  which  he  is  described 
as  the  Creator  of  tlie  world,  and  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  those  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in 
which  he  is  described  as  the  Person  by  M'hom  all  in- 
tercourse between  the   Dcitv   and  the  human  race 
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has  been  conducted.  It  is  impossible  to  make  pro- 
gress in  any  subject  without  forming  some  opinion 
as  we  advance.  If  that  opinion  receive  no  support 
in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subject,  it  rests  up- 
on its  original  foundation.  If  it  be  contradicted,  we 
ought  to  revise  the  grounds  of  it,  that  we  may  dis- 
cover where  the  mistake  lies :  but  if  it  be  found  to 
coincide  with  the  amount  of  future  researches,  it  re- 
ceives light  and  confirmation  from  this  concurrence 
of  evidence. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  I  am  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  critical  examination  of  those  texts  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  true  meaning  of  which  must 
decide  the  question  between  the  second  and  third 
opinions  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  But  as 
the  texts  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Epistles,  which 
were  not  written  for  twenty  years  after  our  Lord's 
death,  I  think  it  proper  to  begin  with  an  historical 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing his  person  was  taught  during  his  life. 

It  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  reads  the  Gospels, 
that  our  Lord  did  not  unfold  all  the  truths  of  his 
religion  at  once  to  his  disciples.  In  condescension 
to  the  narrowness  of  their  views,  and  the  strength 
of  their  prejudices,  there  was  a  preparation  by  which 
he  led  them  on,  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it,  to  points 
of  difficult  apprehension.  When  we  observe  that  he 
never  spoke  plainly  of  his  sufferings,  till  they  had  de- 
clared their  faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah — that  the 
future  extension  of  his  religion  was  intimated  to 
them  in  parables — that  they  were  not  permitted  be- 
fore his  death,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  any  but  Jews 
— and  that  their  expectations  of  a  temporal  kingdom 
continued  till  his  ascension,  wc  cannot  doubt  thr.t 
ti 
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some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity- 
were  very  imperfectly  known  by  the  apostles  while 
our  Lord  was  with  them  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  these  words  in  his  last  discourse  to  them,  '*  I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  can- 
not bear  them  now."*  If  he  was  truly  God,  there 
was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  reserve  with  which  he 
chose  to  reveal  the  dignity  of  his  person.  He  ap- 
peared as  a  man,  that  he  might  converse  familiarly 
with  his  brethren — that,  by  leading  a  life  of  sorrow, 
he  might  go  before  his  companions  in  the  practice  of 
those  virtues  which  they  also  were  to  be  required  to 
exercise — and  that,  by  falling  in  due  time  a  victim 
to  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  he  might  accomplish  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  For  these  purposes,  the 
veil  of  humsftiity  was  assumed  ;  and  if  it  was  indeed 
the  Godhead  which  that  veil  concealed  from  the  eyes 
of  ordinary  beholders,  the  same  purposes  required 
that  those  persons  who  were  continually  around  the 
person  of  Jesus,  should  have,  during  his  life,  only  an 
indistinct  impression  of  the  glory  and  majesty  of  him 
with  whom  they  conversed — and  that  the  clear  know- 
ledge that  he  was  God,  should  be  conveyed  to  their 
minds  after  his  death,  by  that  recollection  and  ex- 
plication of  his  words,  M'hicli  they  were  to  derive 
from  the  illumination  of  his  Spirit.  After  he  had 
ascended  to  heaven,  they  could  not  think  too  highly 
of  his  character ;  and  their  conceptions  of  the  wis- 
dom and  grace  of  their  Master  would  be  very  much 
raised,  when  they  found  that  those  words,  the  full 
force  of  which  they  understood  not  at  the  time  when 
they  were  spoken,  admitted  of  an  interpretation  every 

•  John  xvi.  12. 
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way  suited  to  the  exalted  notions  which  they  were 
taught  by  the  Spirit  to  entertain  concerning  the 
dignity  of  him  from  whom  tliey  had  proceeded. 

This  appears  to  be  the  plan  which  the  wisdom  of 
God  followed  in  revealing  this  subject.  We  find, 
during  the  life  of  Jesus,  intimations  of  the  superior- 
ity of  his  character,  such  as  are  not  only  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  future  revelation  that  he  is  God, 
but  such  as  nothing  less  than  that  revelation  can 
fully  explain.  At  the  same  time,  we  find  both  the 
apostles  and  Jews  rather  confounded  than  enlighten- 
ed by  these  intimations ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  con- 
versations recorded  in  the  Gospels,  but  in  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  authors  of  them,  or  by  the 
other  apostles  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  we 
discern  their  knowledge  of  the  character  of  their 
Master.  By  giving  a  short  connected  view  of  these 
previous  intimations,  I  shall  follow  the  preparation 
which  our  Lord  used  in  showing  himself  to  his 
disciples. 

All  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  marked  him  out  as  an  extraordinary  person. 
The  annunciation  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  first  to 
Mary,  and  afterwards  to  Joseph — the  reference  to 
ancient  prophecy,  in  the  language  which  the  angel 
used — the  glory  which  shone  around  the  shepherds 
of  Bethlehem  at  the  time  of  the  birth — and  the  song 
of  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  which  was 
with  the  angel  that  spake — together  with  the  visit 
of  the  wise  men,  who,  led  by  a  star  in  the  East, 
"  came  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  him  that  was  born 
King  of  the  Jews," — all  these  things  could  not  fail 
to  be  noised  abroad  ;  they  were  matter  of  wonder  to 
those  that  heard  them,  and  Mary,  not  understanding 
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what  they  meant,  *'  kept  all  these  things,"  we  are 
told,  "  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart."  The  first 
direct  explication  of  them  was  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus.  John,  whose  mother  Elizabeth  was  a  rela- 
tion of  Mary,  had  been  born  a  few  months  before 
Jesns.  The  Angel,  who  appeared  to  his  father 
Zacharias  the  priest,  had  said  that  the  son  who  was 
to  be  born  "  should  go  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias  :"  and  Zacharias, 
instructed  by  the  temporary  dumbness,  which  had 
been  the  punishment  of  his  unbelief,  to  repose  entire 
confidence  in  the  words  of  the  angel,  said,  after  John 
was  born,  "  Thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  Prophet 
of  the  Highest ;  for  thou  shalt  go  before  the  face  of 
the  Lord  to  prepare  his  ways.'"*  When  John  was 
about  thirty,  "  the  word  of  God  came  unto  him,'' 
and  he  appeared,  according  to  the  destination  of  an- 
cient prophecy  applied  to  him  at  his  birth,  "  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord."f  Although  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Jesus,  John  knew  not  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  till  taught  by  these  words,  in  what  manner 
he  was  to  be  distinguished  from  others :  "  Upon 
whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  re- 
maining on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.";  Soon  after  this  revelation 
was  made  to  John,  Jesus  came  with  the  multitude 
to  be  baptized  of  John,  who  preached  the  baptism  of 
repentance  ;  and  as  he  went  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
heavens  were  opened,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  descend- 
ed, either  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  or  in  the  manner 
in  which  a  dove  descends,    and  lighted  upon  him. 

•  l.ukc  ch.  1.  +  I. like  iii.  3 — 6.  t  John  i.  33. 
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*'  And  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Instant- 
ly John  recognised  Jesus  as  the  Person  to  whom  he 
was  sent  to  bear  witness.  Having  seen,  he  "bare 
record,  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God,"  and  pointed  out 
Jesus  as  such  to  the  Jews.* 

It  appears  impossible  to  me,  that  any  person,  who, 
to  all  the  circumstances  that  had  conspired  to  raise 
the  highest  expectations  concerning  Jesus,  joins  the 
solemnity  and  splendor  of  that  appearance  by  which 
he  is  made  known  to  John,  his  forerunner,  can  in- 
terpret the  words  uttered  by  the  voice  from  heaven 
in  an  inferior  metaphorical  sense,  or  can  give  them 
any  other  than  that  exalted  import  which  they  na^ 
turally  bear,  and  which  is  suggested  by  the  use  of 
them  in  ancient  prophecy.  This  opinion  founded 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by 
two  critical  remarks  which  deserve  attention.  The 
one  is,  that  in  all  the  three  Evangelists  who  record 
them,  the  article  is  prefixed  both  to  the  substantive 
and  the  adjective.  Matt.  iii.  17,  ovrog  zmv  6  u'log  (jt,ov  6  uyu^ 
•jrrjTcg ;  the  most  discriminating  mode  of  expression 
that  could  be  employed,  as  if  to  separate  Jesus  from 
every  other  who  at  any  time  had  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  lead  back  the 
thoughts  of  the  hearers  to  the  prophecies  in  which 
the  Messiah  had  been  announced  under  that  name. 
This  is  that  Son  of  mine  who  is  the  beloved.  The 
other  critical  remark  is,  that,  in  all  the  three  Evan^- 
gelists,  the  verb  of  the  second  clause,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased,"  is  in  the  first  aorist,  iv  <j^  iudo-/.r,sa.  Now, 
although  we   often   render   the   Greek  aorist  by  the 

*  Milt.  iii.  K).  17-     John  i.  .14, 
VOL.  II.  M 
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English  present,  yet  this  can  be  done  with  propriety 
only  when  the  proposition  is  equally  true  whether  it 
be  stated  in  the  present,  in  the  past,  or  in  the  future 

time.       Taj   Ativ   Twv   <pa'j}Mv  Gjvrfina',  oX/'/o;   ;<;f&''05  3/sXuffsi/.       It 

matters  nothing  to  the  truth  or  significancy  of  this 
proposition,  in  what  time  you  translate  5/s?.o(re ;  for  a 
short  space  of  time  has  dissolved  the  connexions  of 
the  wicked  in  past  ages,  does  dissolve  them  in  our 
days,  and  will  dissolve  them  in  the  days  of  our  pos- 
terity. This  force  of  the  Greek  indefinite  tense  is 
preserved  in  English  by  introducing  the  adverb  al- 
ways. A  short  space  of  time  always  dissolves  the 
connexions  of  the  wicked.*  And  thus  the  analogy 
of  the  Greek  language  requires  us  not  only  to  con- 
sider the  name.  Son  of  God,  as  applied  in  a  peculiar 
sense  to  Jesus,  but  also  to  refer  to  the  expression 
used  at  his  baptism,  to  that  intercourse  which  had 
subsisted  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  before 
this  name  was  announced  to  men. 

This  voice  from  heaven  which  John  heard  appear- 
ed to  have  conveyed  to  his  mind  the  most  exalted 
apprehensions  of  that  Person  whom  it  marked  out 
to  him.  For  the  words  in  which  he  afterwards 
speaks  of  Jesus  correspond  to  the  third  opinion  con- 
cerning his  Person,  rather  than  to  the  second.  "  He 
that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all.  And  vrhat 
he  hath  seen  and  heard,  that  he  testifieth.  The 
Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  in- 
to his  hand."f  AVe  cannot  say  that  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  was  known  to  the  apostles, 
and  that  they  could  not  consider  a  man,  to  whom 

•  Dalzt'l'b  Coll.    Gm-crt  Mujora,   NoUc  in   Herod.    19,   0".  Ed. 
1808. 
+  .lohn  iii.  31,  Se,  .•>;".. 
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such  a  name  had  been  given  in  such  a  manner,  as 
merely  a  man  whom  God  had  sent.  And  yet,  when 
we  find  them  introducing  at  different  times  into  de- 
clarations of  their  faith,  this  expression,  Thou  art 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  referred  to  the  voice  heard  at  his  baptism. 
There  is  one  place  in  John's  Gospel,  where  our 
Lord  appears  to  found  an  argument  for  his  di- 
vine mission  upon  this  voice.  John  v.  37,  38. 
He  had  spoken  of  the  Witness  which  he  received 
from  John,  and  of  the  works  that  he  did,  which  bare 
witness  that  the  Father  had  sent  him  :  and  he  adds, 
according  to  our  translation,  "  And  the  Father  him-ii 
self,  which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  witness  of  me. 
Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor 
seen  his  shape.  And  ye  have  not  his  word  abiding 
in  you ;  for  whom  he  hath  sent,  him  ye  believe  not." 
A  different  translation  of  these  verses,  which  had 
been  suggested  by  others,  and  which  always  appeared 
to  me  probable,  is  adopted  and  ably  defended  by  Dr, 
Campbell.  His  translation  is,  ''  Nay,  the  Father 
who  sent  me,  hath  himself  attested  me.  Did  ye 
never  hear  his  voice,  or  see  his  form  ?  Or  have  ye 
forgotten  his  declaration,  that  ye  believe  not  him 
whom  he  hath  commissioned  ?"  The  reader  will  ob^ 
serve,  says  Dr.  Campbell,  in  a  note,  that  the  two 
clauses  which  are  rendered  in  the  English  Bible  as 
declarations,  are  in  this  version  translated  as  ques- 
tions. The  difference  in  the  original  is  only  in  the 
pointing.  That  they  ought  to  be  so  read,  we  need 
not,  in  my  opinion,  stronger  evidence,  than  that 
they  throw  much  light  upon  the  whole  passage, 
which,  read  in  the  common  way,  is  both  dark  and 
ill-connected. — Our  Lord  here  refers  them  to  ih& 
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testimony  given  of  him  at  liis  baptism  ;  and,  when 
you  read  the  two  clauses  as  questions,  all  the  chief 
circumstances  attending  that  memorable  testimony 
are  exactly  pointed  out.     Have  ye  never  heard  his 

voice,   (p'MTi  ix,  Tuv  cvpavuVf  HOY  SeCU  his  form the  sufManxov 

tidog,  in  which  Luke  says  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  ? 
And  have  ye  not  his  declaration  abiding  in  you, 
rov  Xoyov,  the  words  which  were  spoken  at  that  time  ? 
There  appears  to  me  very  strong  internal  evi- 
dence for  the  correction  proposed  by  Dr.  Campbell, 
according  to  which  our  Lord  here  refers  to  the  x&yoj, 
the  words  uttered  at  his  baptism,  as  his  warrant  for 
calling  himself  the  Son  of  God.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  takes  that  name  to  himself  in  an  eminent 
sense,  both  in  his  discourses  with  his  disciples,  with. 
Nicodemus,  a  master  in  Israel,  with  the  people  of 
the  Jews,  and  at  his  trial,  when,  being  asked  by  the 
High  Priest,  "  Art  thou  the  Son  of  God  ?"  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  :  a  confession  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  affixed  to  the  question  by  those 
Avho  i)ut  it,  was  direct  blasphemy.  "  AVhat  need 
we  any  further  witnesses,"  said  the  High  Priest : 
"  ye  have  heard  the  blasphemy."  It  is  very  remark- 
able, that  although  our  Lord  seems  to  delight  in 
calling  the  Almighty,  when  he  is  speaking  of  him  to 
the  disciples,  your  Father,  your  heavenly  Father, 
a  gracious  name  most  suitable  to  the  discoveries  of  his 
religion  ;  and  although,  in  the  prayer  which  he  taught 
them  to  use,  the  address  is,  *'  Our  Father  whicli 
art  in  heaven,"  yet  he  never  uses  the  expression  our 
Fatlier  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  himself  with 
them.  All  liis  discourse  implies  that  God  is  his 
Fntlicr,  in  a  sense  ditVerent  from  that  in  which  lie  is 
tlie  Fnther  of  all  mankind  ;  and  >the  form  of  his  ex- 
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pression  in  one  place  seems  chosen  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction, John  XX.  17,  "  Go  tell  my  brethren,  I 
ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my 
God,  and  your  God."  Indeed  the  strongest  proofs 
of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  that  are  found  in  his  own 
wordsj  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  connexion  between  his  Father  and  him.  "  All 
things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father  ;  and  no 
man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father :  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."*  Here 
the  Father  and  the  Son  are  held  forth  as  alike  in- 
comprehensible to  mortals.  "  What  things  soever 
the  Father  doth,  these  doth  the  Son  likewise."! 
Here  is  an  exact  likeness  in  their  works.  Eyw  m/ 
0  Tarjj^  sv  efffuv.  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one."  ^  The  ar- 
gument arising  from  the  two  last  passages  becomes 
much  stronger  than  it  appears  at  the  first  hearing 
them,  when  you  attend  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  declarations  were  made.  In  the  fifth 
chapter  of  John,  our  Lord,  being  accused  of  break- 
ing the  Sabbath,  because  upon  that  day  he  made  a 
man  whole,  makes  this  apology,  v.  17 :  'o  'ttxtyio  ju,oo 

iug  a^Ti    i^yaCirai^   %ayu  i^yaZpiJ^ai^    "  My    Father    WOrketh 

hitherto,  and  I  work,"  i.  e.  My  Father,  who  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  from  the  work  of  creation,  never 
rests  from  the  work  of  preserving  and  blessing  his 
creatures ;  and  I,  after  his  example,  do  works  of 
mercy  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  Jews  were  offend- 
ed with  this  saying,  because  they  conceived  it  to 
imply  that  Jesus  called  God  '^rctTioa  ihmv,  which  means 
much    more    than   our   translation   has    expressed, 

*  Mat.  xi.  27.  t  John  v.  ig.  :j:  John  x.  30. 
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**  said  that  God  was  his  Father."  iBm  -Kanoti  means 
his  Father,  in  a  sense  appropriated  to  him.  lo/o;  is 
opposed  to  -/.omz.  And  I  call  him  imc,  varriP,  who  is 
not  the  Father  of  others  as  well  as  of  me,  but  who 
is  the  Father  of  me  only.  From  his  calling  God  pe- 
culiarly his  Father,  they  inferred  that  he  made  him- 
self equal  with  God ;  and  therefore  they  sought  to 
kill  him.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  to  the  18th  verse.  But  they 
appear  to  me  so  forced  that  I  will  not  recite  them. 
What  the  verse  conveys  to  every  plain  reader  is 
this,  that  the  Jews,  although  they  looked  up  to  God 
as  the  father  of  their  nation,  considered  it  as  blas- 
phemy in  any  individual  to  call  God  in  a  peculiar 
manner  his  Father,  because  this  was  putting  in  a 
claim  to  that  title,  the  Son  of  God,  which  seems  to 
imply  a  sameness  or  equality  of  nature  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  which  they  were  taught  by 
their  Scriptures  to  regard  with  the  highest  reve- 
rence. But  our  Lord,  instead  of  giving  such  an  ex- 
plication of  his  words  as  might  exculpate  him  from 
this  charge  of  blasphemy,  subjoins  in  his  answer, 
other  expressions  which  appear  to  be  a  direct  asser- 
tion of  that  equality  with  God,  which  the  Jews  con- 
ceived to  be  implied  in  his  calling  God  peculiarly 
his  Father.  He  says,  "  What  things  soever  the 
Father  doth,  these  also  doth  the  Son  likewise,"  as- 
suming the  onmipotence  of  God.  He  says,  "  The 
Father  showeth  the  Son  all  things  that  himself 
doth,"  making  his  knowledge  commensurate  with 
the  works  of  God.  He  says,  "  The  Son  quickeneth 
whom  he  will.  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself, 
so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself." 
It  is  acknowledged  in   all   these  expressions,    that 
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whatsoever  t]ie  Son  lias  is  coramimicated  to  him  by 
the  Father  ;  and  this  is  implied  in  the  very  name 
the  Son  of  God.  But  if  this  communication  be  not 
of  so  peculiar  a  kind  as  to  imply  an  equality  with 
God,  a  sameness  of  nature  and  perfections,  there  is 
not  only  an  unwarrantable  presumption  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  but  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  uttered,  there  is  an  equivocation 
inconsistent  with  the  sincerity  of  an  honest  man. 

This  argument  is  confirmed  by  attending  to  a 
similar  passage  in  the  10th  chapter  of  John.  Our 
Lord,  speaking  of  that  assurance  of  eternal  life  which 
his  religion  conveys  to  his  disciples,  says,  x.  29,  30, 
"  They  shall  never  perish.  My  Father  which  gave 
them  me  is  greater  than  all ;  and  none  is  able  to 
pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I  and  my 
Father  are  one.  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to 
stone  him."  And  they  assign  as  the  reason  for  so 
doing,  the  very  same  which  John  had  mentioned  in 
the  fifth  chapter  :  "  We  stone  thee  for  blasphemy, 
because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God." 
Our  Lord's  answer  is,  '•  Is  it  not  written  in  your 
law,  I  said,  ye  are  gods  ?  If  he  called  them  gods 
unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures cannot  be  broken,  i.  e.  if  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture be  unexceptionable,  say  ye  of  him  whom  the 
Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,  thou 
blasphemest,  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  ?" 
These  words  are  quoted  in  support  of  their  opinion, 
by  those  who  hold  that  our  Saviour  is  called  the 
Son  of  God,  purely  upon  account  of  the  commission 
which  he  received.  But  the  force  of  the  argument, 
and  the  consistency  of  the  discourse,  require  us  to 
affix  a  much  higher  meaning  to   that   expression. 
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Our  Lord  is  reasoning  a  fortiori.  He  vindicates 
liiiiiself  from  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  in  calling- 
himself  the  Son  of  God,  because  even  those  who  hold 
civil  offices  upon  earth,  are  called  in  Scripture  gods. 
But  that  he  might  not  appear  to  put  himself  upon 
a  level  with  them,  and  to  retract  his  former  assertion, 
"  I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  he  not  only  calls  himself, 
"  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  in- 
to the  world,"  which  implies  that  he  had  a  being, 
and  that  God  was  his  Father  before  he  was  sent ; 
but  he  subjoins,  "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Fa- 
ther believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  be- 
lieve not  me,  believe  the  works,  that  ye  may  know 
and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in 
liim  ;'*  expressions  which  appear  to  be  equivalent 
to  his  former  assertion,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,'* 
and  which  were  certainly  understood  by  the  Jews 
in  that  sense ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  had  uttered  them, 
"  they  sought  again  to  take  him."  The  full  argu- 
ment of  our  Lord  is,  that  the  union  between  the 
Father  and  him  gives  him  a  much  better  title  to  the 
name  of  the  Son  of  God  than  any  office  can  give  men 
to  the  name  gods  :  and  thus  at  the  very  time  that 
he  shelters  himself  from  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
under  this  Scripture  expression,  he  intimates  re- 
peatedly, in  the  hearing  of  those  who  accused  him 
of  blasphemy  for  what  he  said,  the  superior  dignity 
of  his  person. 

As  our  Lord,  in  this  emphatical  manner,  took  to 
liimself  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  there  is  a 
remarkable  passage  in  which  he  guards  those  with 
whom  he  conversed,  against  supposing  that  his 
being  called  the  Son  of  David,  implied  a  sameness 
of  nature,  or  an  equality  in  point  of  dignity  with  his 
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earthly  progenitor.      "  While    the    Pharisees    were 
gathered  together,  Jesus  asked  them,  What  think  ye 
of  Christ  ?    Whose  son  is  he  ?  They  say  unto  him, 
the  son  of  David.     He  saith  unto  them,  How  then 
doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord,   saying,  The 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand, 
till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.     If  David 
then  call  him  Lord,  how  is  he   his  son  ?  And  no 
man   was    able    to   answer    hiin  a   word."*      It  is 
known  to  those  who  have  read   psalm  ex.   in  the 
original,  that  although  the   Septuagint  version  be 
tmsv  6  Ku^iog  tuj  Kupiuj  >mv,  and  our  English  translation  be, 
"  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord  ;"  yet  the  word  in 
the  nominative  is  different  from  that  which  is  in 
the  dative.     The  nominative  is  Jehovah,  the  incom- 
municable name  of  God  expressing  his   necessary 
existence.     The  dative  is  Adonai,  a  word  expressing 
dominion  or  sovereignty.     It  admits,  therefore,  of 
being  construed  with  a  possessive  jironoun,  my  Lord ; 
and  it  may  denote  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  do- 
minion.   The  difficulty,  then,  is  not  what  our  trans- 
lation might  suggest,   that  the  same  name  Lord  is 
applied  to  the   Messiah  as  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
But  it  lies  here.     David,   a  Sovereign  Prince,  who 
had  no  earthly  superior,  who  was  taught  by  the 
promise  of  God  to  consider  the  Messiah  as  his  de- 
scendant,  yet  many  ages   before  the  Messiah  was 
born,  calls  him  "  my  Lord  ;*'  an  expression  which 
is  a  direct  acknowledgement   of  his   inferiority  to 
his   own  descendant,   and  which   implies   that    the 
Messiah  existed  in  a  superior  nature  before  he  de- 
scended from  him.     Our  Lord  draws  the  attention 

*  Matth.  xxii.  41—46. 
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of  the  Pharisees  to  this  difficulty  in  their  own  Scrip- 
tures, which  they  seem  to  have  overlooked,  and 
which  they  were  unable  to  solve.  He  could  not 
solve  it,  without  unfolding  to  them  what  he  chose 
at  present  only  obscurely  to  intimate.  But  he  leaves 
it  with  them  as  a  proof  drawn  from  an  authority 
which  they  did  not  question,  that  if  they  considered 
the  Messiah  as  of  no  higher  extraction  than  a  son  of 
David,  they  were  mistaken. 

The  whole  conduct  of  our  Lord  tended  to  confirm 
the  impression  arising  from  this  manner  in  which 
he  spake  of  himself.  Amidst  all  the  simplicity,  the 
humility,  and  condescension  of  his  life,  there  was  an 
unaffected  dignity  uniformly  supported  in  his  words 
and  actions,  which  mark  him,  to  an  unprejudiced 
observer,  as  more  than  man.  He  discovered,  upon 
many  occasions,  that  knowledge  of  the  secret  work- 
ings of  the  heart,  and  that  acquaintance  with  trans- 
actions the  most  retired  from  the  eyes  of  men,  which 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  divine  omniscience. 
And  you  cannot  suppose,  that  repeated  displays  of 
this  omniscience  would  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
were  continually  with  him,  when  you  observe  the 
effect  which  one  instance  produced  ;  John  i.  47, 
*'  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming  to  him,  and  saith  of 
him,  behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no 
guile.  Nathanael  saith,  whence  knowest  thou  me  ? 
Jesus  answered,  before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when 
thou  wast  imder  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee ;"  referring 
probably  to  some  act  of  secret  devotion,  or  of  private 
beneficence.  Nathanael,  finding  that  this  stranger 
knew  a  transaction  which  no  eye  had  seen,  and  no 
ear  had  heard  from  him,  immediately  exclaims, 
"  Habbi,   thou   art   the  Son  of  God  ;  thou  art  the 
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King  of  Israel."  In  our  Lord's  miracles  there  was 
an  ease  and  readiness  which  showed  that  he  exerted 
inherent  powers,  and  a  command  over  nature  which 
indicates  its  Lord.  Upon  some  occasions  he  chose, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  spectators,  to  direct  their 
attention  to  his  Father,  from  whom  he  acknowledged 
that  he  received  all  power  ;  but  at  other  times,  he 
healed  diseases,  or  raised  the  dead  by  a  word.  "  I 
will,  be  thou  clean."  *'  Young  man,"  speaking  to 
him  that  was  dead,  *'  I  say  unto  thee,  arise."  He 
taught  men  to  infer  from  all  his  works,  the  union 
between  his  Father  and  him  :  and  he  interprets  one 
of  his  miracles  as  a  direct  proof  of  his  having  power 
to  do  what  belongs  to  God  alone.  Mark  ii.  Know- 
ing, probably,  that  the  sick  of  the  palsy  who  was 
brought  to  him  was  humbled  by  disease,  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  with  contrition  the  Lord's  Christ, 
he  said  to  him,  "  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 
The  scribes,  who  were  sitting  by,  reasoned  in  their 
hearts,  "  Why  doth  this  man  thus  speak  blasphe- 
mies? Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only?"  He 
discerned  their  reasonings,  and  he  answered  them 
by  saying,  "  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say,  thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say,  arise,  and  take  up  thy 
bed  and  walk  ?"  The  same  divine  power  which 
would  have  rendered  the  one  of  these  sayings,  when 
pronounced  by  me,  effectual,  entitles  me  to  use  the 
other  :  "  And  therefore,  that  ye  may  know  that  the 
Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  I 
say  imto  thee,  arise."  Here,  then,  Jesus  takes  to  him- 
self a  right  to  forgive  sins  ;  that  prerogative  which 
the  scribes,  both  by  reason,  and  by  express  declara- 
tions of  their  own  scriptures,  were  taught  to  consi- 
der as  belonging  exclusively  to  God. 
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Such  are  the  proofs  of  the  superior  nature  of  Je- 
sus, which  were  laid  before  the  world  during  his 
abode  upon  earth.  The  ablest  critics  on  the  New 
Testament  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  inference  which 
the  apostles  drew  from  these  proofs,  whether  a  be- 
lief of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  accompanied  their  belief 
of  his  being  the  Messiah.  The  question  appears  to 
me  problematical,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  New 
Testament  contains  sufficient  evidence  to  decide  the 
point.  But  it  is  not  of  great  importance.  I  observed, 
that  the  intimations  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord, 
given  during  his  life,  were  purposely  obscure ;  and 
the  apostles  brought  with  them  such  prejudices,  and 
met  with  such  disappointment  in  their  expectations, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  did  not  reason  from 
these  intimations  as  they  might  have  done.  But 
there  is  recorded  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  a  declaration  made  by  one  of  the  apostles,  after 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  of  his  having  then  attain- 
ed the  knowledge  of  that  doctrine,  which  all  these 
intimations  seem  intended  to  prepare  them  for  re- 
ceiving. Thomas,  after  his  scruples  were  removed, 
answered  and  said  to  Jesus,  John  xx.  28,  o  Ku^io^  >m>v 
y.cu  0  Geo;  fiou;  a  conjunction  of  words  probably  from 
Ps.  XXXV.  23,  "  Awake  to  my  judgment,  my  God, 
and  my  Lord."  The  Socinians  consider  the  words 
of  Thomas  as  an  exclamation  of  surprise  upon  see- 
ing Jesus  alive,  or  of  gratitude  to  God  who  had 
raised  him  :  My  God  and  my  Lord  hath  done  this. 
But  you  will  observe,  it  is  expressly  said  that  these 
words  are  addi'essed  to  Jesus,  as  an  answer  to  what 
he  had  spoken,  ajrsx^/Ori  xa/  uTiv  auT^ ;  and  our  Lord,  in 
his  reply,  considers  them  as  a  confession  of  Thomas's 
faith :  '*  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  be- 
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lieved  :  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed."  Either,  therefore,  the  nominative 
is  here  as  in  many  other  places  equivalent  to  the  vo- 
cative, or  the  ellipsis  is  to  be  supplied  by  u  a-u.  It  is 
so  natural  to  interpret  these  words  as  a  declaration 
of  Thomas's  believing  Jesus  to  be  his  God,  that  if 
our  Lord  had  wished  them  not  to  be  so  understood, 
the  ambiguity  required  a  correction  from  him.  But 
by  accepting  this  declaration,  and  pronouncing  his 
blessing  upon  those  who,  without  the  same  evidence 
of  sense,  should  make  the  same  declaration,  he  ap- 
proves of  what  Thomas  had  said,  according  to  the 
obvious  sense  of  the  words,  and  teaches  his  follow- 
ers, in  succeeding  ages,  to  acknowledge  him  not  only 
as  their  Master  or  Lord,  but  as  their  God. 
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CHAP.    VII, 
DIRECT  PROOF  THAT  CHRIST  IS  GOD. 

The  confession  made  by  the  apostle  Thomas  may 
be  considered  as  an  introduction  to  those  plain  as- 
sertions of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  which  are  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  after  the  ascension  of 
their  Master  :  and  the  words  of  that  confession  di- 
rect us  to  attend,  in  the  first  place,  to  those  passages 
in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  called  God.  But,  before  we 
begin  to  examine  them  particularly,  it  is  proper  to 
advert  to  a  difficulty  attending  the  argument  that  is 
founded  upon  them, 


SECTION  I. 

Ir  the  name,  God,  were  in  Scripture  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  Supreme  Being,  those  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  in  which  it  is  applied  to  Jesus 
Christ,  would  afford  an  unequivocal  proof  that  he  is 
not  a  creature.  But  the  fact  is,  that  although  God, 
in  the  strict  and  projjer  sense  of  that  word,  is  the 
name  of  the  Almighty,  there  is  a  loose  or  figura^ 
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tive  sense,  in  which  the  use  of  it  is  very  much  ex- 
tended. Admiration,  which  delights  in  magnifying 
its  objects,  has  often  prompted  men  to  speak  of  their 
fellow-creatures  in  language  to  which  no  mortal  ig 
entitled.  The  expression  in  Homer,  isokog  ^w?,  we 
have  copied  in  the  epithets  god-like  and  divine.  By 
frequent  use  and  by  the  progress  of  science  these 
epithets  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  figures  of 
speech.  But  they  were  originally  dictated  by  a 
principle  which  is  most  observable  in  ruder  states 
of  society,  a  proneness  to  consider  all  who  discover 
eminent  qualities,  or  extraordinary  powers,  as  raised 
above  the  condition  of  human  nature.  The  sup- 
posed existence  of  many  of  the  heathen  gods  may 
be  traced  to  this  principle.  The  protectors  and  be-: 
nefactors  of  their  country,  who  had  been  admired 
during  their  life,  were  adored  after  their  death,  /.  e. 
were  enrolled  amongst  those  higher  orders  of  being, 
to  whom  it  was  conceived  they  had  always  been  as- 
similated. Nay,  there  were  instances  in  which  the 
extravagance  of  flattery,  and  the  excess  of  vanity 
which  that  flattery  nourished,  conspired  in  ascribing 
to  a  mortal,  even  while  he  remained  upon  earth,  the 
name  and  honours  of  a  god.  The  Scriptures,  v/hich 
must  speak  according  to  the  sentiments  and  usages 
of  those  who  ai'e  addressed,  have  adopted,  in  num- 
berless places,  this  popular  extension  of  the  name  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  first  commandment  is^ 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me,  as  if  any 
other  could  exist.  The  name,  gods,  is  uniformly 
given  in  the  Old  Testament  to  those  fictitious  ob- 
jects of  worship  before  which  the  nations  bowed  : 
and  the  apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  viii.  5,  at  the  very 
time  tiiat  he  says,  "  An  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world. 
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and  there  is  none  other  God  but  one,"  adds, 
"  Though  there  be  that  are  called  gods,  whether 
in  heaven  or  in  earth,  as  there  be  gods  many.' 
The  Hebrew  word  for  gods  is  applied  to  the  angels 
*=*  who  excel  in  strength,"  and  who  dwell  in  heaven.* 
To  rulers,  because  they  are  exalted  above  their  sub- 
jects, it  is  said,  "  Ye  are  gods."f  The  belly  of  the 
sensualists,  to  the  service  of  which  they  are  devoted, 
is  called  their  god  ;  |  and  the  Almighty  himself  says 
to  Moses,  Exod.  vii,  1,  "  See,  I  have  made  thee  a 
god  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy 
prophet,"  /.  e.  the  king  shall  be  astonished  at  the  dis- 
plays of  thy  power  ;  and  the  orders  which  thou  shalt 
issue  to  him  shall  be  delivered  by  the  mouth  of 
Aaron,  who  shall  thus  be  thy  prophet  to  Pharaoh. 

This  extended  figurative  use  of  the  name  of  God 
has  suggested,  to  those  who  hold  Jesus  to  be  an  ex- 
alted creature,  the  following  system,  which  I  give  in 
the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Kssay  on  Spirit,  p. 
89.  "  As  the  self  existent  cause,  of  whom  are  all 
things,  can  alone  be  properly  called  God,  when  this 
title  is  given  in  the  Scriptures  to  any  other  being  but 
the  Father,  we  are  to  understand  it  only  as  expres- 
sive of  some  god-like  power  which  hath  been  given 
or  communicated  to  that  l)eing  by  God  the  Father. 
In  this  sense  the  aj)plication  may  be  attributed  to 
the  Son,  because,  when  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth  was  given  to  him,  he  was  made  a  god  to  those 
beings  over  whom  that  power  was  given."  This 
system  is  su])ported  by  a  remark  borrowed  from 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  adopted  b}'  Dr.  Clarke. 
"  (J()(l,"  says  Sir  Isaac,  "•  is  a  relative  term,  which 

.       *  r.idn.  viii,  ;..  t  I\alm  Ixxxii.  ().  X  Phil.  iii.  10. 
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lias  reference  to  subjects  ;  and  the  word  deity  de- 
notes the  dominion  of  God  over  subjects :"  and 
again,  *'  we  worship  and  adore  God  on  account  of 
his  dominion."  In  like  manner,  Dr.  Clarke,  having 
laid  it  down  as  the  25th  proposition  in  his  scripture- 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  "  The  reason  why  the  Son, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  sometimes  styled  God,  is 
not  upon  account  of  his  metaphysical  substance, 
how  divine  soever,  but  of  his  relative  attributes  and 
divine  authority,  communicated  to  him  from  the 
Father  over  us" — supports  the  proposition  in  the 
notes  by  the  following  reason — "  The  word  God, 
when  spoken  of  the  Father  himself,  is  never  in- 
tended in  Scripture  to  express  philosophically  his 
abstract  metaphysical  attributes,  but  to  raise  in 
us  a  notion  of  his  attributes  relative  to  us,  his 
supreme  dominion,  authority,  power,  justice,  good- 
ness," &c.  However  profound  the  respect  is  which 
every  one,  who  has  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  science, 
must  entertain  for  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
you  will  probably  find  reason  to  think,  when  you 
examine  his  writings  upon  subjects  not  capable  of 
strict  demonstration,  that  in  them,  according  to  the 
expression  used  by  Bishop  Horsley,  the  editor  of  his 
mathematical  works,  the  great  Newton  went  out 
like  a  common  man.  It  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
Waterland,  in  his  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity, 
and  by  Dr.  Randolph,  in  his  Vindication  of  the 
Trinity,  that  the  name  God,  when  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  Supreme  Being,  involves  in  it  the  notion 
of  the  excellence  of  his  nature,  his  wisdom,  power, 
eternity,  and  all-sufficiency.  I  need  not  mention 
any  other  scripture-proof  of  this,  than  that  decisive 
passage  in  Psahn  xc. — "  Before  the  mountains  were 
yoL.  II.  N 
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brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth 
and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
thou  art  God."  Dr.  Waterland  observes,  that  al- 
though dominion  enters  into  the  notion  of  God,  yet 
it  is  the  excellence  of  the  divine  nature  manifested 
to  us  in  his  works,  which  is  the  object  of  our  adora- 
tion, and  the  foundation  of  his  dominion  over  us : 
so  that  the  whole  idea  of  God  is  that  of  an  eternal, 
unchangeable,  almighty  Ruler  and  Protector.  "  If," 
says  Dr.  Randolph,  p.  77,  "  God  be  only  a  relative 
term,  which  has  reference  to  subjects,  it  follows, 
that  when  there  were  no  subjects,  there  was  no  God  ; 
and,  consequently,  either  the  creatures  must  have 
been  some  of  them  eternal,  or  there  must  have  been 
a  time  when  there  was  no  God.  Again,  as  the 
creatures  are  none  of  them  necessarily  existent,  it 
will  follow  that  God  himself  does  not  exist  neces- 
sarily ;  and  if  we  suppose  God  to  annihilate  all 
creatures,  he  would  thereby  annihilate  his  own 
Deity,  and  cease  to  be  God." 

Although  this  reasoning  should  satisfy  you  that 
the  word  God  is  not  merely  a  relative  term,  but 
that,  in  its  proper  sense,  it  implies  a  transcendent 
and  independent  excellence  of  nature,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  you  will  perceive,  that  as  it  does  imply 
dominion  founded  upon  this  excellence  of  nature,  it 
may  be  used  relatively.  iVIy  God,  is  that  being  whose 
infinite  perfections  are  employed  in  my  protection, 
and  are  an  object  of  trust  and  submission  to  me. 
You  will  perceive,  also,  from  this  account  of  its  true 
meaning,  how  it  may  be  applied  in  a  loose  figurative 
sense  to  those  wlio  resemble  the  Supreme  Being  in 
any  part  of  the  whole  idea  annexed  to  the  M'ord  ; 
who  have  eilhor  attained  anv  measure  of  the  exceU 
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lence  of  his  nature,  or  who  are  intrusted  by  him  with 
the  exercise  of  any  portion  of  his  universal  dominion. 
It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  much 
circumspection  is  necessary  in  drawing  an  argument 
for  the  divinity  of  Jesus  from  those  passages  in  which 
he  is  styled  God ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  ar- 
gument is  necessarily  inconclusive.  There  is  hard- 
ly any  word  which  is  not  occasionally  used  in  a  sense 
somewhat  loose  and  figurative.  It  is  one  of  the  of- 
fices of  sound  criticism,  to  judge  whether  we  are  to 
interpret  words  and  phrases  more  or  less  strictly ; 
and  every  accurate  composition  furnishes  some  dis- 
criminating circumstances  which  guide  us  in  making 
this  judgment.  No  person  can  be  led  into  so  gross 
a  mistake  as  to  think  Moses  truly  a  god,  when  the 
Almighty  says  to  him, — "  See,  I  have  made  thee  a 
god  to  Pharaoh  ;"  or  civil  magistrates  truly  partak- 
ers of  a  divine  nature,  when  we  read,  "  I  said  ye  are 
gods ;  but  ye  shall  die  like  men ;"  or  the  angels, 
however  exalted  above  men,  really  like  to  God,  when 
we  read  a  command  given  them  to  worship  another 
being  ;  or  the  idols,  before  whom  the  nations  bowed, 
worthy  of  trust,  when  the  prophets,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  call  them  gods,  say  they  are  vanity, 
the  work  of  errors,  and  have  no  power  to  do  good 
or  evil.  It  may  be  expected,  from  the  analogy  of 
these  instances,  that  if  this  name  be  given  in  an  im-? 
proper  figurative  sense  to  any  other  person,  more 
especially  if  it  be  often  so  given,  we  shall,  in  some 
way,  be  effectually  guarded  against  mistake.  The 
preservative,  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  against  apply-, 
ing  the  term  God  in  the  highest  sense  to  that  person 
who  is  often  called  God,  is  to  be  found  in  those  gen- 
eral declarations  of  Scripture  that  there  is  but  one 
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God  :  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  Lord  is  one 
Lord."  "There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God." 
But  a  little  attention  will  satisfy  you  that  this  pre- 
servative is  not  sufficient ;  for  the  very  person  who 
is  often  called  God  in  the  New  Testament,  says,  "  I 
and  the  Father  are  one  ;"  and  this  declaration,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  expressions  of  the  Divine 
unity,  has  appeared  to  many  pious  Christians,  and 
to  many  of  the  most  able  and  inquisitive  men  in  all 
ages,  to  teach  this  system,  that  although  there  be 
but  one  God,  the  Person  to  whom  that  name  is  often 
given  in  the  New  Testament,  is,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  God.  The  general  preservative  being 
thus  insufficient  to  guard  against  mistake,  if  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word  does  not  belong  to  that 
Person,  there  was  much  occasion  for  some  marks  of 
inferiority  in  the  manner  of  its  being  applied  to  him 
which  might  suggest  a  lower  sense.  But  if,  instead 
of  meeting  with  such  marks,  we  meet  with  circum- 
stances in  the  manner  of  his  being  called  God,  which 
imply  that  the  word,  in  the  strict  and  most  exalted 
sense,  belongs  to  him ;  and  if  the  interpretation  which 
we  are  thus  led  to  give  to  the  name  correspond  with 
other  scripture-i)roofs  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Person 
to  whom  it  is  applied,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding, 
that  the  Scriptures,  by  calling  Jesus  Christ  God, 
meant  to  teach  us  that  he  is  God. 

Let  your  examination  of  the  texts  which  are  com- 
monly alleged  for  this  purpose  be  scrupulous  and 
suspicious.  E^•ery  point  of  importance  ought  to  be 
carefully  examined  ;  and  it  is  the  great  advantage 
which  accrues  from  diversity  of  opinion,  that  you 
are  both  guarded  against  that  supine  indolence  with 
which  assent  is  yieldtd  to  points   in  which  men  are 
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generally  agreed,  and  that  you  are  furnislied  with 
the  best  means  of  attaining  the  truth,  by  having  an 
opportunity  of  opposing  to  one  another  the  argu- 
ments which  very  able  men  have  adduced  upon  either 
side.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  barely  enumerate  the 
texts  in  which  Jesus  is  plainly  called  God,  but  I  shall 
endeavour,  in  canvassing  their  meaning,  to  exhibit  a 
specimen  of  that  kind  of  scripture-criticism,  without 
the  continued  exercise  of  which  you  can  neither  ar- 
rive at  certainty,  nor  give  a  good  reason  of  your 
own  opinions  upon  any  of  the  disputed  questions  of 
theology. 

1.  The  first  text  is  contained  in  that  passage  at 
the  beginning  of  John's  Gospel,  which  has  already 
been  fully  explained.  The  whole  passage  was  then 
vindicated,  from  the  Sabellian  interpretation,  by 
showing  that  6  \oyoc,  is  a  distinct  person  from  the 
Father,  the  same  who  is  called  in  the  17th  Verse 
Jesus  Christ.  It  was  observed  that  in  the  second 
clause  of  the  first  verse,  6  Tjtyog  nv  ir^og  rov  ©sov,  the  word 
Qiog  occurs  in  the  highest  sense  ;  and  that,  as  the 
form  of  the  apostle's  expression  is  to  make  the  last 
word  of  one  clause  the  first  word  of  the  succeeding, 
nothing  but  a  purpose  to  mislead  could  have  induc- 
ed him,  without  any  warning,  to  apply  the  name 
God  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
clause,  if  he  had  meant  it  to  be  understood  there  in 
a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  used  it 
at  the  end  of  the  second.  It  was  observed,  further, 
that  the  want  of  the  article  makes  no  essential  dif- 
ference, both  because  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage requires  that  the  article  should  be  prefixed  to 
the  subject  rather  than  to  the  predicate  of  a  proposi- 
tion ;  and  also,  because  0eoj,  without  the  article,  in 
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the  following  verses  of  this  chapter,  and  in  many 
other  places,  is  used  in  the  highest  sense.  I  have 
only  to  add  to  these  observations,  that  @iog  cannot  be 
understood  here  merely  as  a  relative  term,  because 
it  is  not  said  eso?  sytviro  6  Xoyog,  the  word  became,  or  was 
made  God  after  the  world  was  created ;  but  Qcog  r,v  6 
y^oyog,  the  word  was  God  in  the  beginning,  i.  e.  before 
he  proceeded  to  make  any  thing,  when  there  were 
no  creatures  and  no  subjects.  Even  Dr.  Clarke, 
therefore,  is  obliged  to  paraphrase  this  expression 
thus :  "  Partaker  of  divine  power  and  glory  with 
and  from  the  Father,  not  only  before  he  was  made 
flesh,  or  became  man,  but  also  before  the  world 
was."  Now,  if  the  manner  in  which  the  name  God 
is  here  given  to  Jesus  implies  that  the  excellencies 
of  the  Divine  nature  belonged  to  him  in  the  begin- 
ning when  no  creatures  existed,  and  if  there  is  no 
limitation  of  the  degree  in  which  he  then  possessed 
these  excellencies,  we  seem  warranted,  by  fair  con- 
struction of  the  apostle's  words,  to  infer  from  his 
being  called  God,  that  he  is  God. 

2.  The  second  passage  is  Acts  xx.  28.    uooeix^n  o-jv 

iauToig,  y.ai  ncam  rtfj  voifivitfj,  iv  »  ifMag  ro  Hviu/jm  to  Uytw  ihra 
fXiexoTTo-jg,  voifjAximv  Tr,v  ixxXtjaiav  tov  Qiou,  nv  '^s^isrroirjsaro  biu  rov 
idiou  a'liJLarog.      The   nominative    to    nionrroiriCOLTo,   wliicli    is 

not  expressed  in  the  Greek,  and  is  supplied  in  our 
translation  by  the  pronoun  lie,  must  be  taken  from 
the  nearest  substantive,  Qm.  There  is  no  other 
noun  in  the  whole  verse  which  admits  of  being  made 
the  nominative.  But  Oiog  cannot  here  mean  the 
Father ;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is,  that  we 
are  redeemed  or  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  an  action  appropriated  to  him  in 
all  the  descriptions  of  the  method  of  our  salvation. 


\ 
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He  took  a  body  that  he  might  shed  his  blood  for 
us ;  and  the  phrase  idiov  az/^a,  the  blood  which  was 
proper,  jieculiar  to  him,  is  used  also  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  there  opposed  to  a}fj,a,  aWor^iovy 
Heb.  ix.  12,  25,  to  show  that  it  was  truly  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  of  no  other  person,  that  was  shed. 
The  nominative  to  Ts^/s^o/Jiiraro,  therefore,  whatever  the 
word  be,  must  mean  Jesus  Christ ;  and  consequent- 
ly in  this  place  he  is  called  God. 

But  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament  do  not  agree  in  reading  Qiov.  Gro- 
tius  conjectures  that  the  original  reading  was  x^/(rroi;, 
abbreviated  into  Xou,  and  that  out  of  Xou  came  ©w,  for 
0SOU.  But  this  conjecture  is  unsupported  by  any 
authority.  Mr.  Mill,  who,  in  his  most  valuable 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  has  collected  the 
various  readings,  and  mentioned  the  authorities  by 
which  every  one  of  them  is  supported,  informs  ua 
that  some  read  x.uom;  others  -M^m  -mi  0=oy;  others,  ©joy. 
Mr.  Mill,  who  had  access  to  judge  of  all  the  manu- 
scripts, versions,  and  quotations  in  favour  of  each 
of  the  three,  has  no  difficulty  in  preferring  ©sou  as 
the  best  supported.  Griesbach,  the  latest  editor  of 
the  New  Testament,  prefers  %v^iov,  and  says  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  best  and  most  ancient  manuscripts,  by 
the  most  ancient  versions,  and  by  the  fathers.  There 
is  not  any  reason,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  for 
giving  up  our  reading,  ixxx%<s,a  ©sow;  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon conjunction  of  words  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  God's  purchasing  the  church  with  his  own  blood, 
is  an  expression  fully  justified  by  the  perfect  union 
between  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ.  At 
the  same  time,  as  ■/.v^,o\j  appears  to  be  a  very  ancient 
reading,  which  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  time 
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of  Irenaeus,  in  the  second  century,  the  present  read^ 
ing,  however  probable,  cannot  be  certainly  known 
to  have  been  that  which  proceeded  from  the  apostle; 
and  no  man  who  is  guided  purely  by  the  love  of 
truth,  would  choose  to  rest  the  divinity  of  our  Savi- 
our upon  such  questionable  ground. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  next  passage,  Rom.  ix.  5, 
there  is  no  difficulty  of  this  kind.  Upon  the  au- 
thority of  Mill,  I  say  that  all  the  manuscripts,  and 
all  the  ancient  versions  support  the  present  reading  ; 
and  Griesbach  does  not  propose  any  various  reading. 
It  is  quoted  by  the  fathers  both  before  and  after  the 
Council  of  Nice,  as  a  clear  proof  that  Christ  is  God. 
And  there  does  not  appear  the  least  ground  for 
thinking  that  the  text  was  ever  read  in  any  other 
manner.  We  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  argue  from 
the  words  as  they  now  stand ;  and  the  only  question 
is,  what  is  the  true  interpretation  of  them?  Dr. 
Clarke  says,  that  the  Greek  words,  being  of  ambigu- 
ous construction,  admit  of  three  diflerent  renderings; 
and  I  choose  to  quote  him,  because  he  expresses  ac- 
curately and  concisely  what  others  have  spread  out 
more  loosely.  "  They  may  signify  either,  of  whom, 
as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came :  God,  who  is 
over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever,  Amen :  or.  Of  whom,  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all  : 
God  be  blessed  for  ever,  Amen  :  or,  Of  whom,  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all  God 
blessed  for  ever,  Amen."  Pie  admits  that  the  third 
rendering  is  the  most  obvious.  But  he  inclines  to 
prefer  to  it  either  the  first  or  second,  for  these  two 
reasons.  1.  EvXoynTo?  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  God 
the  Father,  and  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jew  s 
as  his   proper  name ;  for  the   High  Priest  said  to 
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Jesus  on  llis  trial,  2j  a  b  X^/srog,  b  -jiog  70\j  i\jkoyn7o-j*     2.  6  i-ti 

trccvruv  ©je;  was  generally  understood  to  be  a  title  so 
peculiar  to  God  the  Father,  that  it  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Son,  without  danger  of  Sabellianism, 
i.  e.  of  confounding  the  person  of  the  Father  and 
Son.  These  are  Dr.  Clarke's  reasons  for  preferring 
either  of  the  two  first  renderings  to  the  third.  But 
you  will  observe  the  present  question  is,  whether 
these  two  titles  are  here  applied  to  Christ.  It  is 
not  an  answer  to  this  question,  to  say  that  they  are 
commonly  applied  to  the  Father.  For  it  is  possible, 
and  there  may  be  very  good  reasons  for  so  doing, 
that  names  and  titles  which  are  generally  appropri- 
ated to  the  Father,  should,  in  some  places,  be  given 
to  the  Son.  We  may  learn  from  such  occasional 
applications  that  the  two  persons  are  equal,  and  yet 
by  attending  to  the  discriminating  marks  which  the 
Scriptures  furnish,  we  may  be  preserved  from  the 
danger  of  confounding  them. 

It  remains,  then,  to  be  examined,  whether  the 
construction  of  the  words  warrants,  or  seems  to  re- 
quire, that  these  titles  be,  in  this  place,  applied  to 
Christ.  In  order  to  judge  of  this,  it  will  be  of  use 
to  attend  to  the  four  following  observations. 

1.  The  first  observation  respects  the  clause  ro  xara. 
m^YM.  The  apostle,  having  expressed  in  the  preced- 
ing verse  the  warmest  affection  for  the  Israelites,  his 
countrymen,  rioi/  <T\)yyimv  (lo-j  xara.  oa^xa,  enumerates  in 
the  4th  verse  many  privileges  which  distinguished 
his  nation  from  every  other ;  and  he  proceeds  in  his 
enumeration  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th,  wi/  oi  crars^f?, 
"  Whose  are  the  Fathers,'*  L  e.  Who  are  descended 

*  Mark  xiv.  6l. 
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from  the  patriarchs,  those  venerable  names  that  are 
found  in  Jewish  history,  sg  m  6  y^ottsrot;^  "  and  from 
whom  is  descended  the  Christ."  The  apostle  adds 
a  limiting  clause,  to  y.ara  aao-Ka,  secundum  id  quod 
pertinet  ad  carnem,  which  implies  that  there  were 
circumstances  pertaining  to  the  Christ,  in  respect  of 
which  he  did  not  descend  from  the  Israelites.  Had 
the  sentence  ended  here,  this  clause  would  have  been 
a  warning  to  the  reader  that  the  Christ  was  not 
xara  Tavra  £^  avTuv;  and  the  reader  would  have  been 
left  to  supply,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  de- 
rived from  other  sources,  what  the  respects  are  in 
which  the  Christ  did  not  descend  from  the  Israelites. 

2.  But  you  will  observe,  that  the  sentence  does 
not  appear  to  end  with  this  limiting  clause,  because 
the  form  of  the  subsequent  clause  refers  it  to  xc/crro?.  6  w 
is  a  relative  expression,  which  carries  you  back  to 
the  preceding  nominative.  This  kind  of  reference 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
language.  And  it  is  used  by  this  apostle,  2  Cor. 
xi.  31,  where  the  form  of  expression  is  very  similar. 

3.  You  will  observe,  that  by  thus  referring  the 
last  clause  to  x^/«-7oj  you  obtain  an  antithesis  to  ro  -/mtu 
tfagxa,  and  you  discover  the  reason  why  the  apostle 
introduced  that  restricting  clause,  viz.  that  the  same 
person,  who  in  one  respect  was  descended  from  the 
Israelites,  was  also  God  over  all,  and  in  that  respect 
certainly  was  not  of  human  extraction.  It  is  a  most 
satisfying  coincidence,  that  the  connexion  of  the 
two  clauses,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  strictly 
grammatical,  furnishes  that  very  information  con- 
cerning the  person  mentioned,  which,  without  this 
connexion,  you  would  be  obliged  to  derive  from 
other  sources  of  knowledge.       And  it  is  usual  with 
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the  apostle,  in  some  such  manner  as  this,  to  complete 
the  description  of  this  person.  Rom.  i.  3,  4,  the  same 
person  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  descendant  of 
David.  He  was  visibly  the  descendant  of  David,  by 
the  manner  of  his  birth:  He  was  demonstrated  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  by  that  attestation  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  gave  to  his  claim  when  he  was  raised  from 
the  dead ;  and  thus,  in  that  passage,  as  well  as  in 
this,  the  apostle  himself  furnishes  the  antithesis  to 
the  restricting  clause,  xam  a-a^xa. 

4.  Observe,  that  the  complete  description  which 
the  apostle,  according  to  his  manner  in  other  places, 
and  according  to  the  expectation  raised  by  the  limit- 
ing clause,  here  gives  of  x^ia-rog,  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  general  scope  of  his  discourse  in  this  place. 
He  wishes  to  magnify  the  honours  of  his  nation;  he 
has  enumerated  many  of  their  privileges ;  and  he 
concludes  by  crowning  all  of  them  with  the  mention 
of  this,  that  he  who  is  God  over  all,  when  he  assum- 
ed the  human  form,  took  a  body  from  the  seed  of 
Israel. 

These  four  observations  seem  to  constitute  a  strong 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  received  transla- 
tion ;  and  this  evidence  is  confirmed,  when  you  at- 
tend to  the  consequences  which  result  from  adopting 
either  of  the  other  two  renderings.  If  you  put  a 
point  at  pcara  ea^xa,  you  obtain  the  first ;  "  Of  whom,  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came  :  God,  who  is  over 
all,  be  blessed  for  ever. — ^Amen."  By  this  rendering, 
the  information  concerning  x^iarog  is  incomplete. 
There  is  introduced  most  abruptly  a  doxology  to 
God  the  Father ;  and  the  form  of  expression  in  this 
doxology  is  not  classical.  For  o  m  being  a  relative 
expression,  which  leads  you  back  to  a   preceding 
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word,  the  participle  ojv  is  redundant  and  improper,  if 
a  succeeding  word,  gjo;,  be  the  nominative  that 
agrees  with  it.  If  you  put  a  point  at  vanuv,  you  ob- 
tain what  Dr.  Clarke  calls  the  second  rendering  ; 
"  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came, 
who  is  over  all :  God  be  blessed  for  ever.  Amen." 
By  this  rendering,  the  information  concerning  Xwff-o; 
is  more  complete,  and  m  is  referred  to  a  preceding 
nominative.  But  still  there  is  the  abrupt  introduc- 
tion of  a  doxology  to  a  Person  who  had  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause  ;  and  there  is  a 
barrenness  in  the  word  0=0?,  which  in  this  situation 
requires  to  be  clothed  with  an  article,  0  Qzo;  rS/jr/rirog. 
It  is  further  to  be  added,  that  the  earliest  Christian 
writers  who  quote  this  passage  appear,  by  the 
course  of  the  argument,  to  understand  it  as  a  plain 
declaration  that  Christ  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for 
ever.  It  is  so  rendered  in  the  most  ancient  versions, 
and  the  possibility  of  another  interpretation  was 
not  suggested  till  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  If  the 
apostle,  then,  did  not  mean  to  give  these  titles  to 
Jesus,  he  employs  a  form  of  expression,  in  which 
the  natural  grammatical  construction  of  the  words 
misled  the  whole  Christian  church  for  1500  years. 
If  he  did  mean  to  give  them  to  Christ,  then  not 
only  is  this  Person  called  God,  but  the  name  has 
such  accompaniments  that  it  must  be  understood  in 
its  most  exalted  sense.  It  is  not  said  that  he  was 
appointed  God  to  a  particular  district,  but  in  the 
most  absolute  terms  that  he  is  God.  'o  uv  sm  iranm 
0£o;,  as  it  is  said  of  God  the  Father,  Eph.  iv.  6,  i'n 

©EOf  xa/  flrarjjg  cravrwi/,  o  im  rravruv.       To   him  is  ascribed  the 

title  fuXcrynroi,  which  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  and  which  was  em- 
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ployed  by  the  whole  congregation  of  the  Jews  in 
their  adoration  of  the  God  of  Israel,  1.  Chron.  xxix. 
10,  iLuXoyrtTog  £/,  Kus/s,  b  0=05  is^ariX.  We  Can  place  no  re- 
liance upon  the  language  of  Scripture,  if  there  be 
an  inferiority  of  nature  in  a  Being  thus  designed. 
And  the  very  purpose  of  the  expressions  here  used 
seems  to  be,  to  teach  us  that  every  notion  which 
can  be  conceived  to  be  implied  under  the  name  God, 
belongs  to  this  Person  as  well  as  to  the  Father. 

4.  1  Tim.  iii.  16. — There  is  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  the  reading  of  one  word  in  this 
verse.  Two  of  the  most  ancient  versions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  render  the  verse  as  if  @iog  were  not 
there.  One  Greek  MS.  has  o  in  place  of  Qsog ;  an- 
other has  hg.  It  has  hitherto  been  conjectured  that 
Qiog  is  an  interpolation  made  by  some  zealous  Christ- 
ian, who  wished  to  add  this  verse  to  the  other 
proofs  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  But  you 
will  observe,  that  if  the  word  be  o,  the  neuter  of 
the  relative,  the  antecedent  is  iMvar^iov^  i.  e.  the  Gos- 
pel ;  in  which  case,  the  sense  of  several  of  the 
clauses  will  be  forced  and  unnatural.  The  Gospel, 
*'  manifested  in  the  flesh,  seen  of  angels,  received  up 
into  glory."  If  the  word  be  bg,  either  the  masculine 
of  the  relative,  or  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
it  is  not  manifest  who  is  meant.  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom,  by  this  reading,  all  the  clauses  are  referred, 
had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  jDreceding  verse ;  and 
it  is  not  according  to  the  manner  of  a  perspicuous 
or  grammatical  writer,  to  oblige  his  readers  to 
educe  an  antecedent  to  bg,  out  of  the  amount  of  the 
preceding  clause  i^iya  ta-n  ro  r/jg  nj(!iQiia.g  (ivdrripov.  There 
is,  thus,  internal  evidence  that  some  substantive 
noun,  marking  the  person  spoken  of,  is  the  nomina- 
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tive  to  the  succession  of  verbs  ;  and  all  the  Greek 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  two  men- 
tioned above,  concur  in  reading  ©so;  as  the  nomina- 
tive. It  is  true  that  we  do  not  find  this  verse  for- 
mally quoted  in  the  Arian  controversy  till  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  so  that  we  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  by  early  quotations  what  was  the 
original  reading.  But  besides  the  authority  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  MSS.  in  support  of  the  word 
&iog,  there  is  this  further  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  that  reading,  that  if  ©=&;  be  the  nominative, 
we  can  give  an  easy  explication  of  every  one  of  the 
clauses  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  analogy  of 
facts,  and  the  language  of  the  most  ancient  writers. 
Having  mentioned  tlie  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I  shall  notice,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  the 
state  of  the  controverted  word  in  the  Alexandrian, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  of  these  MSS. 
There  has  been  some  controversy  with  regard  to  the 
age  of  this  manuscript.  But  there  appears  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  written  in  the  fourth 
century,  not  long  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  by  the 
hand  of  an  Egyptian  lady.  It  was  carried  from 
Alexandria  to  Constantinople.  It  was  given  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantino])le  to  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  a  Jac  simile^  i,  e.  an  edition  in  which  the  form 
of  the  letter  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  origi-? 
nal,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Woide,  To  under- 
stand his  description  of  the  controverted  word, 
it  should  be  known  that  abbreviations  of  such 
words  as  frequently  occur  being  common  in  the 
ancient  MSS.  there  M'as  written,  instead  of  Quo;,  the 
Greek  caj/ital  ©  and  «r,  wilh  a  line  above  the  two  let- 
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ters,  as  a  mark  of  the  abbreviation.   Mr.  Woiile  says, 
"  While  I  am  writing,  and  looking  at  this  place, 
which  has  been  often  too  imprudently  touched  by 
the  finger,  I  can  hardly  distinguish  any  thing  but 
the  short  line  of    abbreviation,  the    point  in  the 
middle  of  the  0  now  become  faint,  and  some  small 
remains    of  the  circle  round  the  point."      Bishop 
Walton,  who  published  a  Polyglott  edition  of  the 
New    Testament,    who    has    collected    the    various 
readings  with  great  industry  and  fidelity,  and  who 
has  mentioned  the  change  upon  this  word   in  an- 
other MS.  appears,  by  expressing  no  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  reading  of  esoj  in  the  Alexandriam  MS. 
to  have  found  it  there  in  his  time.    Bishop  Pearson, 
the    very  learned  author  of  the  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  says,  that  all  the  transverse  line  was  even  then 
so  faint,  that  at  first  he  thought  the  word  was  0?, 
yet,  upon   a  narrower  inspection,  he    saw    marks 
which  satisfied  him,  that  there  had  been  such  a  line  ; 
and  Mr.  Woide  says,  that,  on  first  inspecting  the 
manuscript,  he  agreed  in  opinion  with  Mill,  although, 
as  the  0  is  now  almost  wholly  effaced,  he  cannot 
affirm  the  same  from  the  present  state  of  the  MS. 
From  this  induction  of  particulars,  it  appears  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  most  learned  men  who  have  ex- 
amined this  subject,  that  e;o;  is  the  geuine  reading 
of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  coeval  with  the  MS.  itself. 
They  think  that  the  reading  0;  arose  from  the  faint- 
ness  of  the  transverse  line,  and  that  c;  was  changed 
into  0,  because  the  neuter  antecedent  //:;(T-r,^/o^  did  not 
admit  of  a  masculine  relative.    I  observe  that  Gries- 
bacli   prefers   the  reading  i;,  and   has  introduced  it 
into  the  text :  but  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  for- 
mer editors   of  the  New  Testament,   supported,  as 
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they  say,  both  by  the  Alexemdrian,  and  by  other 
very  ancient  MSS,  ;  and  you  will  observe,  that  if 
0£os  be  the  genuine  reading  in  this  passage,  it  affords 
an  instance  not  only  of  the  name  being  applied  to 
Jesus,  but  of  its  being  applied  to  him,  when 
it  is  the  subject,  not  the  predicate  of  a  proposi- 
tion. This  is  an  advantage  in  the  argument  for 
the  divinity  of  Jesus,  because  those  who  contend 
that  he  is  called  God  only  in  an  inferior  sense  of  that 
word,  affirm  that  the  word  may  be  predicated  of 
him,  but  that  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  proposition, 
it  is  always  the  name  of  the  Father.  Dr.  Clarke's 
11th  Proposition  is,  "  The  Scripture,  when  it  men- 
tions God  absolutely  and  by  way  of  eminence,  al- 
ways means  the  Person  of  the  Father,  particularly 
when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  proposition."  The  rea- 
son of  the  rule  is,  that  when  the  word  is  predicated 
of  Jesus,  we  are  taught  by  this  very  circumstance, 
that  it  is  predicated  of  a  Person  different  from  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  give  it  certain  limitations ;  but 
when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  it  is  of  ne- 
cessity stated  absolutely,  without  any  sign  of  limi- 
tation. This  would  be  the  reason,  if  the  Scriptures 
did  make  such  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  this  word. 
But  here  is  an  instance  in  direct  opposition  to  Dr. 
Clarke's  rule,  where  the  Father  cannot  be  meant, 
because,  he  was  never  manifested  in  the  flesh,  where 
the  person  meant  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  is  stated 
as  the  subject  of  the  propositions  affirmed  concern- 
ing this  person.  Dr.  Clarke,  indeed,  aware  proba- 
l)ly  that  the  present  reading  caUiiot  upon  any  suf- 
hcient  grounds  be  rejected,  says  that  it  is,  in  reality, 
of  no  importance  ;  for  the  sense  is  evident,  that  that 
Person  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  whom  John,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Gospel,  styles  eto;.    But  this  is 
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giving  up  his  own  distinction  between  the  subject 
and  the  predicate  of  a  proposition.  For,  in  John, 
Giog  was  the  predicate ;  here  e^os  is  the  subject :  and, 
therefore,  either  the  distinction  which  he  made  in 
his  11th  Proposition  is  of  no  importance,  or  some- 
thing more  decisive  with  regard  to  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour  is  contained  in  this  passage  of  Timothy 
than  in  the  beginning  of  John's  Gospel. 

5.  1  John  V.  20.  In  some  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions, ^m  is  inserted  after  aXnS'vov  in  this  verse.  This 
is  of  no  importance  to  the  sense.  But  there  is  a 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
last  clause  ;  and  that  you  may  judge  whether  it  is 
most  natural  to  refer  it  to  the  Father,  or  to  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  I  shall  give  two  interpretations  of  it, 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Randolph.  Dr. 
Clarke's  is,  "  The  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  has  en- 
lightened the  eyes  of  our  understanding,  that  we 
may  know  the  true  God  ;  and  we  are  in  that  true 
God  by  or  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This 
God,  whom  the  Son  has  given  us  an  understanding 
to  know,  is  the  true  God,  and  to  be  in  him  by  his 
Son  is  eternal  life.  This  is  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  and  the  way  to  eternal  life."  Dr.  Randolph's 
is.  This  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  "  given  us  an 
understanding  to  know  him  that  is  true,  is  the 
true  God  and  eternal  life."  By  this  interpre- 
tation, ovro?  is  referred  to  the  antecedent  immedi- 
ately preceding,  which  is  also  the  principal  subject 
of  the  whole  verse ;  the  tautology  which  Dr.  Clarke's 
paraphrase  fixes  upon  the  apostle,  "  The  true  God 
is  the  true  God,"  is  avoided  ;  the  strongest  reason  is 
given  for  our  being  in  the  true  God  by  Jesus  Christ, 
that  he  himself  is  the  true  God,  and  so  cannot  mis- 
lead us  :  and,  lastly,  no  more  is  affirmed  concern- 

VOL.  II;  O 
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ing  Jesus  Christ  than  may  be  gathered  from  other 
places  of  John's  writings.     He  is  elsewhere  called 
life  *     "  Eternal  life,"  it  is  said,   "  is  in  the  Son."t 
He  is  called  God ;  he  is  called  o  aXrMs'  t     And  if 
John  meant  to  teach  us  that  he  who  is  called  God  is 
truly  God,  it  was  most  natural  for  him  to  join  this 
adjective  to  the  substantive  when  speaking  of  the 
Son,  in  the  same  manner  as  when   speaking  of  the 
Father.     This  text  was    urged  in    the    Council  of 
Nice  against  the  Arians  ;  and  they  did  not  deny 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  here  called  the  true  God ;  but 
contented  themselves  with   saying,  that  if  he  was 
truly  made   God,   he  is  the  true  God  ;  an  evasion 
which,  joined  to  many  others,  produced  the  insertion 
of  the  term  hfiooua-iog  in  the  orthodox  creeds,  as  a  term 
necessarily  implying  that  the  Son  had  not  been  made 
God,  but  is  essentially  God. 


SECTION  II. 


To  those  passages  in  which  the  name  of  God  is 
given  to  Jesus  Christ,  there  naturally  succeed  those 
which  ascribe  to  him  attributes  that  constitute 
the  character  of  the  being  to  whom  that  name  be_ 
longs. 

The  passages  in  which  all  power  is  ascribed  to 
Jesus  are  innumerable ;  and  they  are  various  and 
strong  in  point  of  expression.  But  to  the  argument 
for  his  divinity  that  is  derived  from  the  extent  of 
his  power,  it  is  opposed  by  the  Arian  system,  that 

*  1  John  i.  i2.         t  1  John  v.  11.  +  Rev,  iii.  7,  14. 
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tlie  Almighty  is  the  sole  fountain  of  all  the  power 
that  is  exerted  throughout  the  universe,  that  we  be- 
hold various  measures  of  power  communicated  to 
the  creatures  with  whom  we  converse,  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  divine  government  may  require  that  a 
degree,  infinitely  beyond  any  which  we  behold,  or 
which  we  can  conceive,  may  be  imparted  to  that 
being  by  whom  God  made,  by  whom  he  saves,  and 
by  whom  he  is  to  judge  the  world ;  but  that  as  all 
the  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  which  is  given  to 
Jesus  Christ  was  derived  from  God,  it  redounds  to 
the  honour  of  Him  from  whom  it  proceeds,  and  does 
not,  in  fair  argument,  prove  the  divinity  of  him  by 
whom  it  is  received.  This  argument  will  appear  to 
many  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  power  of  Jesus.  They 
will  think  it  not  likely  that,  if  Jesus  were  a  creature, 
any  exertions  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform 
would  be  described  in  language  by  which  they  are 
assimilated,  both  in  the  greatness  and  facility  of 
them,  to  those  of  the  Creator.  But  as  this  language 
may  not  make  the  same  impression  upon  every  mind, 
and  as  it  was  acknowledged  by  Jesus,  and  is  often 
said  by  his  apostles,  that  he  received  all  power  from 
God,  we  require,  in  arguing  from  the  attributes  of 
Jesus  to  his  divinity,  some  attributes  which  do  not 
admit  of  the  same  communication  as  power  does, 
some  which  respect  rather  the  manner  of  his  being, 
than  the  extent  of  his  exertions. 

You  may  attend,  first,  to  the  time  of  his  being.  If 
Jesus  is  the  Creator  of  all,  it  follows  that  he  existed 
before  any  of  those  measures  of  time  which  are  de- 
duced from  the  motion  or  succession  of  created  ob- 
jects.    In  this  sense  the  Arians  allow  eternity  to 
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Jesus,  saying  that  he  was  begotten  tpo  Travrm  aiuvo^v. 
But  the  Scriptures  do  not  admit  of  any  equivocation 
with  regard  to  this  attribute  of  Jesus,  because  the 
very  same  terms  in  which  the  eternity  of  God  is  de- 
scribed are  applied  to  him  ;  so  that  if  the  Scriptures 
are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  Son, 
neither  do  they  prove  the  eternity  of  the  Father. 
The  ancients,  all  of  whom  applied  the  description  of 
wisdom  in  Proverbs  viii.  to  that  person  whom  John 
calls  Xoyog,  argued  from  the  similarity  between  Psalm 
xc.  2,  *'  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
thou  art  God  ;"  and  a  part  of  that  chapter,  "  I  was 
set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever 
the  earth  was.'*  If  we  consider  that  Christ  is  only 
a  beautiful  personification  of  wisdom,  we  shall  not 
admit  the  force  of  this  argument.  But  there  are 
plain  declarations  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  book 
of  the  Revelation.  And  you  will  observe  the  reason 
why  in  that  book  they  become  plain.  In  the  con- 
versations with  the  apostles  which  the  Gospels  re- 
cord, Jesus  purposely  obscured  his  divinity,  because 
he  was  with  them  in  the  human  form.  But  when 
Stephen,  before  his  martyrdom,  "  looked  up  stead- 
fastly to  heaven,  he  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  When  Jesus 
appeared  to  Paul  after  his  ascension,  "  there  was  at 
mid-day  a  light  from  heaven  above  the  brightness  of 
the  sun ;"  and  out  of  that  light  the  Lord  spake  to 
Paul,  saying,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest." 
In  both  instances,  it  was  the  full  effulgence  of  the 
Schechinah,  which  every  Jew  regarded  as  the  visible 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence.  In  like  manner,  in 
the  book  of  the  Revelation,  Jesus  speaks  to  his  ser- 
vant John  from  heaven  in  his  glorified  state.    In  the 
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description  of  the  person  whom  John  saw,  the  most 
splendid  objects  in  nature  are  brought  together  to 
convey  some  conception  of  his  majesty.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  sun  is  the  image  of  his  countenance  ;  his 
eyes  are  like  a  flame  of  fire  ;  in  his  hand  he  wields 
seven  stars  ;  and  when  he  speaks,  it  is  not  the  weak 
sound  of  man's  voice  ;  it  is  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters,  loud,  continued,  and  impetuous.  The  man- 
ner in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  himself,  Rev.  i.  7,  8, 
corresponds  most  properly  to  this  description  of  his 
Majesty.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  person 
speaking  in  the  8th  verse  is  the  Father  or  the  Son. 
But  you  will  find  when  you  consider  the  whole  pas- 
sage, that  by  applying  this  verse  to  the  Father  there 
is  a  most  abrupt  change  of  person  ;  whereas  the  con- 
text leads  us  to  consider  Jesus  Christ,  the  person 
who  is  described  in  the  7tli  verse,  and  who  begins  to 
speak  to  John  at  the  11th,  as  giving  this  account  of 
himself  in  the  8th. 

The  only  reason  for  not  following  the  direction  of 
the  context,  in  applying  this  8th  verse  to  Jesus 
Christ,  is  that  the  two  last  titles  here  introduced  are 
considered  as  peculiar  to  the  Father.  But  it  has 
been  clearly  shown  that  this  reason  proceeds  upon  a 
mistake,  'o  uv,  xai  6  rjv,  xai  6  ^-xpiuvog,  is  indeed  used  in 
the  4th  verse,  as  the  distinguishing  character  of  the 
Father.  But  it  is  known  by  the  learned  that  the 
amount  of  these  words  is  the  full  exposition  of  the 
name  Jehovah.  Now  we  found,  by  comparing  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  many  places  in  which  the 
name  Jehovah  is  given  to  Jesus ;  and  our  Lord 
seems  to  take  it  to  himself  by  the  peculiarity  of  that 

expression,   John   Viii.    58,   ngiv  AQ^aa/j.  ymadat,  not  eyu  riv, 

but  syw  J///,/.     uuvTox^aru^,  a  word  expressing  the  most 
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exalted  power  and  the  most  universal  dominion,  the 
sovereign  and  proprietor  of  all,  is  used  occasionally 
by  the  Septuagint  as  the  translation  of  the  same 
Hebrew  phrase  which  they  elsewhere  render,  Lord 
of  Hosts,  xvoiog  hvaiMOiv.  But  there  are  many  places  in 
the  Old  Testament,  where  that  Hebrew  phrase  is 
applied  to  the  angel  of  the  covenant ;  and  we  learn- 
ed from  John  xii.  41,  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  which  Isaiah  saw  was  the  glory  of  Christ. 
The  application,  then,  of  the  two  last  titles  to  Jesus 
does  not  afford  any  reason  for  transferring  the  whole 
verse  from  the  Son  to  the  Father  ;  and  the  two  first 
titles  are  elsewhere  assumed  by  the  Son  as  his.*  "  I 
am  the  first  and  the  last."  "  I  am  a  and  n,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end."  But  these  are  the  very  de- 
scriptions which  the  Father  gives  of  his  eternity. 
Isaiah  xliv.  6,  "  I  am  the  first;  and  I  am  the  last ; 
and  beside  me  there  is  no  God."  Isaiah  xliii.  10, 
"  Before  me  was  there  no  God  formed,  neither  shall 
there  be  after  me  ;"  titles  which,  both  by  their  na- 
tural import,  and  by  their  being  consecrated  as  the 
description  of  God  the  Father,  imply  that  a  being 
to  whom  they  are  apphed  had  no  beginning,  and 
shall  have  no  end. 

As  the  existence  of  Jesus  is  thus  affirmed  to  be 
without  beginning,  so  the  Scriptures  declare  that  it 
is  not  susceptible  of  change.  An  unchangeable  ex- 
istence is  the  character  of  Him  "  who  is,  who  was, 
and  who  is  to  come."  And  the  same  thing,  which 
is  clearly  implied  in  this  name,  is  directly  expressed 
in  that  part  of  Psalm  cii.  which  we  found  the  apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  in  the  first  chapter  applying  to  Jesus. 

*  Rev.  i.  17;  Ui-  14;  xxii.  15. 
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"  Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  fail  not :"  and  to 
this  corresponds  another  expression,    Heb.  xiii.  8, 

Irjffoug  Xparcg  yjig  xai  dru/^ioov  6  avrog,  %ai  ug  rov;  a/uvag.  rOY,  al- 
though the  Arians  understand  these  words  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
is  unchangeable,  yet  it  is  plain  that  this  is  a  figura- 
tive sense  of  the  words  ;  that,  according  to  the 
literal  interpretation,  they  tea<?li  that  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  in  all  times,  past,  present, 
and  future  ;  that  this  literal  meaning  is  the  only 
sense  which  the  words  in  the  first  chapter  will  bear; 
and  that  the  unchangeableness  of  his  person  is  the 
surest  foundation  of  the  unchangeableness  of  his 
doctrine.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  who  attends  to 
these  things  to  believe  that  the  apostle,  in  commend- 
ing the  steadfastness  with  which  Christians  ought  to 
adhere  to  the  faith,  would  choose  to  introduce  an  ex- 
pression which  so  naturally  leads  his  hearers  to  as- 
cribe immutability  to  the  author  of  that  faith,  if 
Jesus  were  not  truly  exempt  from  all  the  vicissitudes 
that  are  inseparable  from  created  beings. 

An  existence  thus  without  beginning,  and  continu- 
ed in  all  times  without  change,  is  represented  also 
as  extended  through  all  space.  While  it  is  the  es- 
sential condition  of  a  creature  to  inhabit  the  spot  as-, 
signed  him,  or  to  change  his  habitation  according  to 
the  will  of  his  Creator,  and  thus  to  be  only  in  one 
place  at  one  time,  Jesus  says  of  himself,  John  iii.  13, 

6  ix  rou  ovgavov  xaraCag,  6  v'log  rov  avd^urov  6  uv  m  r(fj  oo^avuj :  WOrds 

which,  according  to  their  most  natural  exposition, 
imply  that  he  who  came  down  from  heaven  is  in 
heaven.     He  promises.  Matt,  xviii.  20,  ou  yao  uai  hw  ^ 

rpiig  (Suvr^yiJjivot  tig  to  s'mov  ovofjt^a,   sy.s/  h'mi  iv  fMffCfj  aurwv.      He  had 

said,  that  his  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  in  all  the 
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world.  The  fact  has  corresponded  to  the  prophecy. 
Yet  here  is  his  promise,  that  in  every  place  where 
his  disciples  are  assembled,  there  he  is ;  and  in  like 
manner  he  said  to  his  apostles,  when  he  was  just 
about  to  ascend,  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  ibou,  iyoj  fMsd'  ifiuv  ?//x/ 

<n'a(rag  rag  riixioag,   hug  rrjg   duvn'kiiag  rou  aiumg.      It    Cannot    be 

said  by  any  one  who  understands  the  terms  which 
he  uses,  that  omnipresence,  like  power,  may  be  com- 
municated to  a  being  who,  in  some  former  period  of 
his  existence,  did  not  possess  it.  But  even  this  as- 
sertion is  precluded  by  the  Scrij^tures,  which  ascribe 
this  essential  attribute  to  Jesus  from  the  beginning, 
ra  'TravToc,  iv  abru  oumTrixs;  words  which  imply  that  his  ex- 
istence, since  the  creation,  is  co-extended  with  his 
works. 

This  extended  existence  is  connected  with  the 
continued  exercise  of  the  most  perfect  intelligence. 
The  knowledge  possessed  by  the  most  exalted  spirits 
must  be  limited  in  proportion  to  the  bounds  of  the 
space  which  they  inhabit.  At  least,  their  knowledge 
of  any  thing  beyond  that  space  cannot  be  immediate, 
but  must  be  communicated  to  them  by  other  beings, 
or  acquired  by  investigation.  But  of  Jesus  Christ 
it  is  said,  that  he  knoweth  all  things  ;  that  he  knows 
that  God  who  is  incomprehensible  to  man  ;  that  he 
knows  what  is  in  man.*  His  knowledge  extends  to 
that  region  which  is  removed  from  the  eyes  of  mor- 
tals, and  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  which  the 
Almighty  reserves  to  himself  as  his  prerogative. 
"  Thou,  even  thou  only,"  says  Solomon,  1  Kings 
viii.  39,  "  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of 
men."     "  I  the  Lord,"  says  the  Almighty,  Jer.  xvii. 

*  Matt.  xi.  27.     John  ii.  24,  25. 
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10,  "  search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins."  But  Jesus, 
who,  while  he  was  upon  earth,  had  discovered  in 
numberless  instances  his  knowledge  of  .the  heart, 
claims,  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  this  divine 
prerogative  as  his  own.  Rev.  ii.  23,  "  All  the  church- 
es   shall    know,     oti  lym  ii^ui   6   soivvuiv  vi(p^ovg  xai    xa^dias" — 

And  there  is  a  description  of  oXoyog  toxj  Qtov,  Heb.  iv. 
12,  13,  which  all  the  ancients  apply  to  Christ  the 
Word,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Word  is  "  a  dis- 
cerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart:  and 
that  there  is  no  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his 
sight." 

Thus  we  find  the  Scriptures  ascribing  to  Jesus  an 
existence  without  beginning,  without  change,  with- 
out limitation,  and  connected,  in  the  whole  extent  of 
space  which  it  fills,  with  the  exercise  of  the  most 
perfect  intelligence.  These  are  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  Deity.  Measures  of  power  may  be  com- 
municated ;  degrees  of  wisdom  and  goodness  may 
be  imparted  to  created  spirits  :  but  our  conceptions 
of  God  are  confounded,  and  we  lose  sight  of  every 
circumstance  by  which  he  is  characterized,  if  such  a 
manner  of  existence  as  we  have  now  described  be 
common  to  him  and  any  creature.  AVhen  we  recol- 
lect that  the  Person  to  whom  this  manner  of  exist- 
ence is  ascribed  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  ;  that  by 
him  all  the  intercourse  between  the  Deity  and  the 
human  race  has  been  carried  on  from  the  beginning ; 
that  in  the  Old  Testament  he  often  bears  the  incom- 
municable name  Jehovah,  and  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment he  is  called  God,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
word :  when  we  lay  together  these  things,  which  are 
the  premises  that  have  been  established,  the  conclu- 
sion appears  to  be  clear.     The  Scriptures  mean  to 
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teach  us  that  this  Person  is  God :  and  this  conclu- 
sion will  be  confirmed  when  we  find  that  in  Scrip- 
ture he  is  worshipped  as  God. 


SECTION  III. 

This  remaining  ground  of  argument  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  Saviour's  divinity,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  state  fully,  on  account  of  the  different  opinions 
to  which  it  has  given  occasion,  and  the  extent  of 
some  of  the  discussions  in  which  the  different  opinions 
have  been  supported. 

It  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  reason  that  worship, 
which  is  the  humblest  expression  of  entire  venera- 
tion, and  of  a  sense  of  dependence,  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Supreme  Being.  It  was  the  cha- 
racter of  heathen  idolatry  that  even  those,  who  be- 
lieved in  one  Being  far  exalted  in  power  and  dig- 
nity above  every  other,  gave  to  inferior  deities,  tes- 
timonies of  respect  and  submission  the  same  in  kind 
with  those  which  he  received.  It  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  law  of  Moses  to  form  a  people,  Avho,  in- 
stead of  going  after  other  gods,  and  bowing  down 
before  them,  should  confine  their  worship  to  the  one 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel. — Hence  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  abound  with  descriptions  of  the  van- 
ity of  idols  :  the  Almighty  is  there  known  by  the 
name  Jealous,  claiming  worship  as  his  incommuni- 
cable right ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  institution 
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is  thus  expressed  by  Isaiah  xlii.  8  :  "  I  am  the  Lord, 
that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to 
another."  This  spirit  of  the  law  seems  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Gospel,  since  our  Lord,  upon  being 
tempted  by  the  devil  to  worship  him,  says,  "  Get 
thee  hence,  Satan  ;  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve."  *  And,  upon  being  asked.  Which  is  the  first 
commandment  of  all  ?  f  he  began  his  answer  thus  : 
"  The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is,  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord." 

Upon  a  comparison  of  these  quotations,  it  seems 
to  be  obvious  that  our  Lord  meant  to  exclude  every 
other  being  from  a  competition  with  the  Lord  God, 
either  in  the  affections  of  the  heart,  or  in  that  ex- 
pression of  those  affections,  which  is  commonly  call- 
ed worship.  Yet  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  i.  6, 
applies  to  Jesus  Christ  these  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him."  Our  Lord 
says,  John  v.  23,  "  that  all  men  should  honour  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father  ;"  words  which 
may  imply  an  equality  in  the  degree,  and  a  sameness 
in  the  expressions  of  honour.  The  Apostle  to  the 
Philippians,  ii.  10,  says,  "  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow."  During  our  Lord's  inter- 
course with  his  apostles,  the  astonishment  excited  in 
their  breasts  by  some  of  his  works,  produced  ex- 
pressions of  reverence,  which  implied  at  least  a  mo- 
mentary apprehension  of  his  divine  character  ;  and 
as  he  was  carried  up  from  them  into  heaven,  "  they 
worshipped  him."  t     The  last  words  of  the  martyr 

*  Mat.  iv.  10.  t  Markxii.  29-  +  Luke  xxiv.  52. 
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Stephen  were,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."* 

The  Epistles  contain  many  petitions  which  are 
directly  addressed  to  Jesus,  and  in  which  his  name 
is  conjoined  with  that  of  God  the  Father.  In  the 
book  of  the  Revelation,  Jesus  receives  the  adoration 
of  all  the  host  of  heaven.  The  twenty-four  elders, 
who  fall  down  before  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
fall  down  before  the  Lamb  also  ;  and  John  heard 
every  creature  in  heaven  saying,  "  Blessing  and 
glory  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever."f 

The  Christian  church,  following  these  examples 
in  Scripture,  introduces  the  name  of  Jesus  into  the 
earliest  doxologies  that  are  recorded.     Mid'  oh  m  8o^a, 

xai  rw  dyitfj  'jmvfjban,   and    2o/  do'^a,  xai  tw  Ou)  Taidi  Irjaov,   y.ai  rui 

dy/w  mvjiJ.aTi^  are  forms  found  in  the  writings  of  Cle- 
mens Romanus,  one  of  the  apostolical  fathers ;  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  of  Polycarp,  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  which  is  preserved  in  a  letter  from  the  church 
of  Smyrna,  giving  an  account  of  his  sufferings  in  the 
second  century,  runs  thus  :  ijjcou  x^/orou  n-j  ayavriTov  <rou 

vaidog'  di'   ou  Goi  <Suv  uvtui  iv  'Xviv/Mari  dytcfj  do^a   y.ai  vuv,   kui  sig  rovg 

iMiKKovrag  a/wcag.  a^tji'.  These  doxologies  of  Clemens 
and  Polycarp  were  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  were 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  church  in  their  days ; 
and  from  this  venerable  authority  is  derived  that 
form  of  words  which  appears  to  have  been  used 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  and  is 
often  repeated  in  the  English  liturgy,  "  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost." 
This  account  of  the  early  doxologies  is  confirmed 

*  Acts  vii.  /ic),  Co.  t  Rev.  v.  13. 
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by  Pliny,  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  when,  speaking  of  the 
Christians,  he  says,  "  Affirmabant  banc  fuisse  sum- 
mam  vel  culpae  suae,  vel  erroris,  quod  essent  soliti 
stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire  ;  carmenque  Christo, 
quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invicem."*  And  Eusebius 
appears  to  be  describing  this  carmen.,  or  "  the  psalms, 
and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,"  of  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  speaks,  Eph.  v.  19,  when  he  says  in  the  fourth 

century,  ■\pa?./x6/  xa/  w5a/  ahik(p(/}v  a^rras^'/rig  Cnro  rriffTUV  y^atpsiaai,  tov 
y.oym  rov  Qiou,  rov  X^/ffroi/  ufivouffi  hoXoyouiirsg.j 

Although  the  Christians,  in  the  earliest  times, 
honoured  the  memory  of  martyrs  by  meeting  at  the 
places  where  they  had  suffered,  by  celebrating  the 
anniversary  days  of  their  martyrdom,  and  by  re- 
commending the  imitation  of  their  example,  they 
distinguished  most  scrupulously  the  honours  which 
they  paid  to  mortals  from  the  worship  which  is  due 
to  God.  For  their  principle,  as  it  is  expressed  at  a 
later  period  by  Origen,  was  this,  "  God  only  is  to 
be  worshipped  :  other  beings  may  be  rifjiris  «$'«'  ^"  z^'" 
xa/  7r^offKvvr,(jiug  %a,  ffseaff/ioj."  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  distinction,  the  two  verbs  'xooay.uKiv  and  (SiZieSai  are 
used  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the  second  century  to  ex- 
press the  homage  which  belongs  to  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit,  as  well  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  Father. 
When  the  Christians  were  charged  with  atheism,  be- 
cause they  did  not  worship  idols,  Justin  Martyr  an- 
swered, "  We  acknowledge  that  we  are  atheists  in 
I'espect  of  those  who  are  commonly  called  gods,  but 
not  in  respect  of  the  true  God,  the  Father  of  all ; 

*  Plin.  Epist.  Lib.  X.  97- 

t   Eus.  Hist.  Ecc.  Lib.  V.  cap.  28. 
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both  him,  and  the  Son  who  came  from  him,  and  the 

prophetical  spirit,  GiZoiu6a,  za/  rr^oax-jvouiuv,  Xoyuj  zat   aXrfiita, 

The  particulars  which  I  have  mentioned  may  suf- 
fice as  a  specimen  of  the  sentiments  and  practice  of 
the  first  three  centuries.  I  do  not  propose  to  en- 
tangle myself  in  that  controversy  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  particular  passages,  which  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's hasty  and  superficial  History  of  Early  Opinions 
concerning  Jesus  Christ  has  occasioned.  It  appears 
to  me  that  his  inaccuracy  has  been  completely  ex- 
posed by  his  able  and  learned  antagonists,  and  that 
the  more  carefully  any  one  examines  the  records 
which  are  preserved  in  the  earliest  Christian  writers, 
he  will  be  the  more  fully  satisfied  of  the  following 
points  :  that  although  a  few  individuals  had  begun, 
even  then,  to  disseminate  other  opinions  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ,  yet  the  great  body  of  the  Christ- 
ian church  considered  him  as  entitled  to  receive  the 
same  worship  with  the  Father,  and  were  accustom- 
ed, in  different  parts  of  their  public  services  of  de- 
votion, to  ascribe  this  worship  to  him  ;  that  his  title 
to  this  worship  was  in  their  minds  connected  with 
the  divinity  of  his  nature  ;  and  that  the  principle 
upon  which  their  practice  rested  was  the  same  which 
is  expressed  in  the  fourth  cenUiry  by  Cyril,  M'ho, 
when  the  Christians  were  accused  by  the  Emperor 
Julian  of  worshipping,  like  the  Heathen,  a  dead  man, 
thus  answered  :  "  We  do  not  make  a  god  of  a  man, 
but  we  worship  him  who  is  essentially  God,  and  on 
that  account  is  fit  to  be  worshipped."! 

*  Apol.  Prima,  p.  11. 

t  Cyril,  com.  Jul.  Lib.  VI.  p.  20.3.   Ed.  Lips. 
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This  being  the  principle  upon  which  the  Christ- 
ian church  from  the  earliest  times  had  worshipped 
our  Saviour,  when  the  Arians,  in  the  fourth  century, 
avowedly  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  creature,  and 
yet  joined  with  other  Christians  in  worshipping  him, 
Athanasius,  and  all  those  writers  who  held  the  re- 
ceived opinion  concerning  his  Person,  charged  them 
with  idolatry,  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  was 
practised  among  the  heathen.     Their  argument  was 
this.     Heathen  idolatry  did  not  consist  in  ascribing 
the  same  dignity  and  rank  to  all  the  multiplicity  of 
gods  who  were  worshipped  ;  for  the  cosmogony  of 
the  philosophers,  which  always  exhibited  some  theo- 
ry of  the  gods  as  a  branch  of  the  system  of  nature, 
generally  proceeded  vipon  the  supposition  of  there 
being  i'lg  ayswnrog,  7mi  ttoXXoi  yiwriroi  \  and  the  popular  tradi- 
tionary theology  of  the  poets  and  the  vulgar  exalt- 
ed the  Father  of  gods  and  men  far  above  the  other 
objects  of  worship.     But  heathen  idolatry  consisted 
in  this,  that  the  same  kind  of  worship  was  paid  to  dei- 
ties who  were  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  and  pro- 
duced, as  to  that  Being  who  was  called  supreme ; 
and  that  men,  proceeding  gradually  in  this  prostitu- 
tion of  that  which  belongs  exclusively  to  one  unori- 
ginate  Intelligence,  came  to  worship  animals  which 
had  their  birth  upon  earth,  and  even  inanimate  ob- 
jects, which,  however  splendid  or  useful,  are  confes- 
sedly the  workmanship  of  some  mind.     This  is  the 
very  account  of  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  gives,  Rom.  i.  25,  when  he  says,  Eire- 

QaadrtSuv  xai  iXarPiuoav  r>)  -/.tis-u  Tctoa,  rov  KTieavra  j  not  aS  in  OUr 

translation,  "  worshipped  and  served  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator ;"  but,  "  by  the  side  of  the 
*'  Creator,  along  with  him."     But  these  words,  in 
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which  the  apostle  most  accurately  describes  the  prac- 
tice of  the  heathen,  may  be  literally  applied  to  the 
Arians.  For  in  their  zeal  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  God  the  Father,  they  had  represented  him  as  hav- 
ing, by  an  act  of  his  will,  produced  out  of  nothing 
that  glorious  being  who  is  called  the  Son,  and  after 
having  thus  separated  the  Son  from  the  Father,  as 
far  as  a  creature  is  necessarily  separated  from  the 
Creator,  they  worshipped  this  creature,  sXarsst/e-ai'  rp 
xT/<rei ':raga  Tov -/.TKravra.  It  is  true  that  the  heathen  wor- 
shipped many  created  beings  in  conjunction  with  one 
supreme,  whereas  the  Arians  worshipped  only  one : 
but  this  circumstance  did  not  constitute  any  essen- 
tial difference  between  them.  The  principle  upon 
which  the  Arians  worshipped  Christ  was  so  far  from 
being  repugnant  to  the  worship  of  other  created  be- 
ings, that  it  naturally  led  to  this  extension  of  wor- 
ship. For,  as  Athanasius  reasons,  if  Christ  is  wor- 
shipped on  account  of  the  superior  eminence  of  his 
glory,  it  follows  that  every  inferior  being  ought  to 

worship  its  superior  ;  a?.X'  ojx  sot/v  olrug-  ■/-teiJ.a.Ti  yas  y.TKSwa  ov 
rr^ogxvvii,  aXka.  xnmcc  ©soc.  ' 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  Athanasius  and  the 
writers  of  his  day,  when  they  accused  the  Arians  of 
idolatry,  for  worshipping  a  being  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  a  creature.  The  answer  which  was  then 
made  to  the  charge  is  not  extant,  for  almost  all  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Arians  are  lost.  But  if  we 
may  judge  of  their  answer  from  the  replies  of  their 
adversaries,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with 
that  which  is  found  in  the  writings  of  those  who  in 
later  times  have  held  their  opinions. 

Tlie  modern  Arians  attempt  to  vindicate  themselves 

*  Athaii.  Orat.  II.  23. 
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from  the  charge  of  idolatry  by  making  a  distinction 
between  the  worship  which  they  pay  to  God  the 
Father,  and  that  which  they  pay  to  the  Son  :  the 
former  they  call  supreme  divine  worship,  the  latter, 
inferior  religious  worship.  You  will  find  amongst 
the  tracts  of  Mr.  Thomas  Emlyn,  a  sincere  and  zeal- 
ous assertor  of  Arian  principles  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  treatise  entitled,  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Worship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on 
Unitarian  principles.  The  plan  of  the  treatise  is  to 
show,  that  supreme  divine  worship  is,  in  Scripture, 
neither  given  nor  required  to  be  given  to  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  the  inferior  religious  worship  of  him, 
which  the  Scriptures  allow  and  command,  does  not 
intrench  upon  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  God  ;  and 
that  as  this  mark  of  honour  to  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  which  the  Scriptures  expressly  warrant,  can- 
not be  called  will-worship,  so  it  does  not  afford  any 
sanction  to  Pagan  or  Pojjish  idohitry.  A  distinction 
of  the  same  kind  is  the  subject  of  several  of  those 
propositions  in  which  Dr.  Clarke  sets  forth  what  he 
calls  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  this 
is  his  manner  of  stating  it.  "  Supreme  honour  or 
worship  is  due  to  the  person  of  the  Father  singly ; 
and  all  prayers  and  praises  ought  primarily  or  ulti- 
mately to  be  directed  to  the  person  of  the  Father  : 
the  honour  which  the  Scriptures  direct  to  be  paid 
to  the  Son  is  upon  account  of  his  actions  and  attri- 
butes relative  to  us,  in  accomplishing  the  dispen- 
sation of  God  towards  mankind,  and  must  always 
be  understood  as  redounding  ultimately  to  the  glo- 
ry of  God  the  Father." 

The  Roman  Catholics  employ  the  same  distinction 
between  supreme  and  inferior  worship  in  vindica- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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tion  of  their  worshipping  angels,  the  virgin  Mary, 
and  departed  saints.  They  have  marked  the  dis- 
tinction by  Xar^ua,  and  aouXs/a,  two  words  which  were 
used  promiscuously  in  ancient  times,  but  which  are 
carefully  separated  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  the  first 
being  employed  to  express  that  worship  which  be- 
longs to  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  all;  the  second,  to  express  that  inferior 
worship  which  it  appears  to  them  lawful  and  fit  to 
yield  to  beings  created  by  God.  They  admit,  that 
the  practice  of  the  heathen  deserves  the  severest  con- 
demnation, because  it  was  j/cJcjXoXar^s/a,  i.  e.  idololatriay 
giving  the  highest  worship  to  idols  ;  but  they  con- 
tend that  no  part  of  their  practice  deserves  the  name 
of  idolatry,  because  it  is  only  SouXs/a  which  they  pay 
to  any  of  the  creatures  whom  they  worship. 

It  is  of  no  importance  in  the  present  argument,  to 
investigate  at  what  period  of  the  Christian  chvirch 
the  distinction  of  these  two  words  was  invented. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  distinction  was  unknown  to 
the  apostle  Paul ;  for  speaking  of  the  heathen,  he 

says    in    one    place,    sXar^fucav    r?;  ^.Tia^t  rra^a   rov  Kr/a-avra  ;  * 

in  another,  iBo-oXsvaan  mc  ,'zn  <p^<^^i  ovsi  Sso/j.f  Athanasius 
and  the  writers  of  his  day  appear  to  have  followed 
the  Scripture  in  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  two 
words ;  and  the  whole  train  of  reasoning  which 
they  employ  against  the  Arians  shows  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  that  distinction  betwixt  supreme 
and  inferior  worship,  which  the  two  v.^ords  have 
been  employed  to  mark.  Tlie  fallacy  of  the  distinc- 
tion has  been  fully  exposed  by  the  learned  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,  in  several  places  of  his  works,  and  par- 

*  Rom.  i.  25.  +  Gnl.  iv.  8. 
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ticularly  in  his  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  of 
Idolatry.  It  is  touche<l  upon  occasionally  by  Dr. 
Cudworth,  in  his  valuable  work,  entitled  The  Intel- 
lectual System  of  the  Universe  ;  and  it  is  stated  at 
great  length  and  with  much  perspicuity,  by  Dr. 
Waterland,  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  by  the 
other  writers  whom  the  revival  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy in  the  last  century  has  called  forth  in  defence 
of  the  ancient  faith  of  the  church. 

The  arguments,  opposed  by  the  Athanasian  writ- 
ers to  the  answers  by  which  the  Arians  endeavour 
to  exculpate  themselves  from  the  charge  of  idolatry, 
may  thus  be  stated  in  few  words.  There  is  no  in- 
timation in  Scripture  of  any  distinction  between  su- 
preme or  ultimate,  and  inferior  or  relative  worship. 
On  the  other  hand,  worship,  which  is  the  expression 
of  that  veneration  and  submission  of  soul  that  is  due 
to  God,  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  consisting  of 
certain  outward  acts,  such  as  adoration,  prayer, 
offering  sacrifice,  burning  incense,  and  making  vows ; 
all  which  acts  are  clearly  discriminated  from  ex- 
pressions of  the  respect  due  to  creatures.  Instead 
of  allowing  these  acts  of  worship  to  be  performed  to 
creatures  upon  this  provision  that  they  ultimately 
tend  to  his  glory,  the  Almighty  hath  chosen  to 
guard  the  honour  of  his  great  name  by  claiming 
them  as  exclusively  his  own  ;  and  we  are  not  left  to 
distinguish  an  act  of  worship  performed  to  a  crea- 
ture, from  the  same  act  performed  to  the  Creator, 
by  the  difference  of  intention,  the  different  degrees 
of  esteem  which  accompany  the  act  ;  but  we  are  re- 
quired to  follow  the  precise  rule  laid  down  in  Scrip- 
ture, according  to  which  the  worship  of  a  creature 
never  can  agree  with  the  worship  of  the  Creator, 
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but  is  directly  opposite  to  it,  being  an  invasion  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  character 
which  Paul  gives  of  the  heathen,  is,  ^ho\^\^■^<sa.r^  ro;c 
lajj  pufff/   ojff/  S;o/s ;  and  Christians,    says  one    Father, 

return  to   heathenism,    r?j  xr/csj  c\}voLmi:Xi%o\rii  nv  <pvasi  Qiov. 

"  Either,  therefore,"  says  another,  "  let  the  Arians 
cease  to  worship  him  whom  they  call  a  creature,  or 
cease  to  call  him  a  creature  whom  they  worship, 
lest,  under  the  name  of  worship,  they  be  found 
to  commit  sacrilege." 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  argument  upon  both  sides, 
in  the  Arian  controversy  with  regard  to  the  worship 
of  Christ.  I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  form  which  this  subject  has  assumed  in  the  So- 
cinian  controversy. 

When  Socinus,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, revived  that  opinion  which  had  been  broached 
by  a  few  individuals  in  the  first  century,  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  he  did  not  so  far  depart 
from  the  practice  of  the  Christian  church  as  to  deny 
that  Christ  ought  to  be  worshipped.  But  having 
represented  the  title  of  Christ  to  worship,  as  found- 
ed upon  that  universal  dominion  with  which  he 
was  invested  after  the  resurrection,  Socinus  endea- 
voured to  show,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  Scrip- 
ture of  our  Saviour's  being  worshipped  prior  to  his 
resurrection,  and  that  all  the  instances  of  worship 
paid  to  him  posterior  to  that  period  have  a  reference 
to  the  glory  and  power  to  which  he  was  then  exalt- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  actions  which  he  had  dona 
upon  earth  ;  and  he  maintained  that,  independently 
of  any  positive  precept,  the  kingdom  which  our 
Lord  received,  and  the  authority  which  he  conti- 
nues to  exercise  in  relation  to  us,  create  an  obliga- 
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tion  upon  Christians  to  worship  him.  Several  of 
those,  who  held  the  same  opinion  with  Socinus  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ,  did  not  agree  with 
him  in  this  speculation.  They  contended  that  if 
Christ  be  merely  a  man  he  never  can  be  entitled  to 
any  other  kind  of  honour  than  that  which  is  due  to 
human  excellence,  and  that  no  degree  of  exaltation 
is  a  sufficient  warrant  to  his  disciples  for  ascribing 
to  him  that  worship  which  belongs  to  God.  Soci- 
nus did  not  perceive  or  did  not  choose  to  admit  that 
this  was  a  consequence  which  flowed  from  his  prin- 
ciples. There  is  extant  in  his  works  a  dispute  be- 
tween him  and  Franciscus  Davides  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  dispute  ended,  like  most  others,  without 
changing  the  opinion  of  either  of  the  parties :  So- 
cinus continued  to  inveigh  against  those  who  refus- 
ed to  worship  Christ ;  and  he  gave  his  consent  that 
Franciscus  Davides  should  be  suspended  from  his 
public  ministry,  merely  for  his  teaching  that  Christ 
ought  not  to  be  worshipped. 

But  there  is  so  manifest  a  repugnancy  between 
the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  pure  principles  of 
iSocinianism,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  autho- 
rity to  preserve  this  branch  of  the  practice  of  Socinus 
amongst  those  who  received  and  followed  out  his 
system.  Accordingly  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Lindsey, 
and  all  the  Socinians  of  the  last  century,  who  call 
themselves  Unitarians,  have  openly  disclaimed  the 
AVorship  of  Christ.  While  they  profess  the  highest 
veneration  for  the  name  of  Socinus,  they  consider 
his  zeal  for  defending  the  worship  of  Christ,  as 
either  an  accommodation  to  established  opinion, 
which  he  judged  prudent  at  the  first  introduction  of 
his  system,  or  as  a  degree  of  prejudice  and  weakness 
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of  which  even  his  mind  was  unable  to  divest  itself : 
and  they  remove  what  they  call  an  imperfection 
which  adhered  to  the  first  sketch  of  the  Socinian  doc- 
trine, by  avowing*  as  their  principle,  that  religious 
worship  is  to  be  offered  to  one  God  the  Father  only, 
as  his  incommunicable  honour  and  prerogative. 
Their  chief  objections  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England  amount  to  this,  that  it  contains  prayers  ad- 
dressed to  Jesus  Christ ;  and  their  practice  in  their 
meetings  is  to  avoid  every  form  of  words  which 
seems  to  imply  that  he  is  an  object  of  worship. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  modern  Unitarians 
vindicate  this  practice,  appear  to  derive  considerable 
advantage  from  the  different  acceptations  of  -rgoo^xj^w, 
the  word  which,  both  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  translated  worship.  It  some- 
times marks  adoration,  and  sometimes  nothing  more 
than  that  prostration  of  the  body  which  was  common 
in  eastern  countries  upon  the  appearance  of  a  superi- 
or. It  is  used  in  this  last  sense  by  Herodotus,*  and 
even  in  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  1  Chron.  xxix. 
20,  we  read,  "  that  all  the  congregation  bowed  down 
their  heads,  and  worshipped  the  Lord  and  the  king," 
i.  e.  they  bowed  their  bodies  in  testimony  of  rever- 
ence both  for  the  God  and  the  king  of  Israel.  Nay, 
in  one  of  our  Lord's  parables.  Matt,  xviii.  26,  it  is 
said,  that  the  servant  falling  down  before  his  Master, 
"  Tgoffsxui's/  aurw."  But  the  advantage  which  the  Unita- 
rians derive  from  this  ambiguous  use  of  the  Greek 
word  is  more  apparent  than  real.  For  besides  that 
circumstances  will  almost  always  clearly  indicate 
whether  the  action  marked  by  ^goffxi/vsw  expresses,  in 

*  Herod.  Polvm.  136. 
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that  case,  religious  homage,  or  merely  the  highest 
degree  of  civil  respect,  we  derive  our  warrant  for 
worshipping  Christ  not  simply  from  the  application 
of  that  word,  but  from  a  variety  of  acts  which,  al- 
though they  are  by  no  means  implied  in  the  literal 
sense  of  cr^^otrxj^sw,  go  to  make  up  the  general  notion 
of  worship,  and  in  which  there  is  nothing  equivocal. 
We  say  that  there  are  in  Scripture  many  instances 
of  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer,  being  addressed 
to  Jesus,  all  of  which  imply  a  conviction  in  the  wor- 
shippers that  his  knowledge  and  power  are  not  limit- 
ed, and  that  he  is  every  where  present :  and  from 
these  instances,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mand to  honour  him  even  as  we  honour  the  Father,* 
and  with  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  his  character, 
and  his  relation  to  us,  we  infer  that  it  is  not  only 
lawful,  but  proper  for  Christians  to  worship  him. 

The  Unitarians  endeavour  to  invalidate  this  con- 
clusion by  a  laboured  attempt  to  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures in  a  consistency  with  their  own  system.  They 
say,  that  the  thanksgivings  which  we  quote  are 
mere  effusions  of  gratitude ;  that  the  prayers  are 
only  wishes ;  that  the  invocation  of  Stephen  in  the 
book  of  Acts,  and  the  doxologies  in  the  book  of  the 
Revelation  were  addressed  to  Jesus  when  he  was 
present,  and  do  not  warrant  us  to  pray  to  him  or 
praise  him  when  he  is  absent.  It  is  impossible  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  their  criticisms.  But  if  you 
take  the  instances  of  worship  being  paid  to  Jesus, 
which  Dr.  Clarke  has  very  fairly  collected  in  his 
Scripture-Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  read  at  the 
same  time  the  commentaries  upon  these  texts,  which 

**  John  V.  2.'^. 
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Mr.  Liudsey  has  inserted  in  the  sequel  to  his  Apo- 
logy, and  in  a  separate  dissertation  upon  this  sub- 
ject, you  will  have  an  excellent  specimen  of  that 
kind  of  Scripture-criticism  which  the  Socinians  are 
often  obliged  to  employ  in  defence  of  different  parts 
of  their  system,  and  which,  in  giving  a  sense  of 
Scripture  far  from  being  obvious,  requires  such  an 
expense  of  ingenuity  as  has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  their  opinions 
are  not  founded  in  Scripture. 

The  controversy  between  the  Athanasians,  the 
Arians,  and  the  Socinians,  upon  the  points  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  may  be  thus  shortly  stated. 
The  Athanasian  syllogism  is,  none  but  God  ought 
to  be  worshipped  :  Jesus  Christ  is  worshipped  in 
Scripture  ;  therefore  he  is  God.  The  Arian  syllo- 
gism is,  supreme  worship  is  due  to  God,  but  infe- 
rior worship  may  be  paid  to  a  creature :  It  is  only 
inferior  worship  that  is  paid  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
Scripture  ;  therefore,  although  he  be  worshipped,  he 
is  a  creature.  The  Socinian  syllogism  is,  none  but 
God  ought  to  be  worshipped  :  Christ  is  not  God ; 
therefore  all  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  seem 
to  ascribe  worship  to  him,  are  to  be  explained  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  be  consistent  with  this  conclu- 
sion. The  Socinians  adopt  the  major  proposition 
of  the  Athanasian  syllogism,  that  Christ  is  not  to 
be  worshipped.     The  Arians  deny  it. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Arians  attempt  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  major  proposition  is  by  a  dis- 
tinction which,  we  say,  has  no  foundation  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  manner  in  which  the  Socinians  attempt 
to  evade  the  force  of  the  minor  proposition  is  by  a 
kind  of  criticism   wliich,  we  say,  does  violence  to 
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Scripture.  If  it  shall  appear  to  you,  upon  examin- 
ing the  subject,  that  we  are  right  in  saying  so,  you 
will  be  struck  with  the  simplicity  and  consistency 
of  the  Athanasian  system.  According  to  that  sys- 
tem, the  Scriptures  having  ascribed  to  Jesus  the 
names,  the  attributes,  and  the  actions  of  God,  and 
having  expressly  declared  that  he  is  God,  give  us  a 
practical  proof  that  those,  whom  the  Spirit  guided 
into  all  truth,  considered  him  as  God,  by  their  pay- 
ing him  that  worship  which  the  Scriptures  declare 
to  be  the  incommunicable  prerogative  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Here  is  a  chain  of  argument  in 
which  nothing  appears  to  be  wanting.  All  the 
parts  of  it  hang  together,  and  support  one  another. 
It  produced  a  conviction  of  the  divinity  of  our  Sa- 
viour in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  was  first 
proposed  ;  and  the  authority  of  example,  the  respect 
which  it  is  natural  for  us  to  pay  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  were  placed  in  a  most  favourable  situation 
for  judging,  is  thus  superinduced  to  warrant  that 
conclusion  which  the  declarations  of  Scripture  ap- 
pear to  us  to  establish,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly 
and  essentially  God. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

UNION  OF  NATURES  IN  CHRIST. 

It  is  one  part  of  the  third  opinion  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  that  he  is  truly  God.  But  the 
whole  history  of  his  life  exhibits  liim  as  a  man  ;  and 
the  constant  language  of  Scripture  upon  this  head, 
which  has  led  the  Socinians  to  consider  him  as 
merely  a  man,  is  the  ground  of  the  other  part  of 
the  third  opinion  concerning  his  person,  that  he  is 
not  only  truly  God,  but  also  truly  man. 

The  proofs  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  are  obvious  to  the  plainest  under- 
standing ;  and  whatever  difficulties  may  occur  to 
those  who  attempt  to  speculate  upon  the  subject, 
the  opinion  itself  has  been  generally  held  in  the 
Christian  church.  Although  Jesus  upon  some  occa- 
sions assumes  this  exalted  title,  "  the  Son  of  God," 
he  generally  calls  himself  by  a  name  most  significant 
of  his  humanity,  "  the  Son  of  man."  We  found  by 
an  analysis  of  the  beginning  of  John's  Gospel,  that 
"  the  Word,"  who  "  in  the  beginning  was  with 
God,  and  was  God,"  is  called  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we 
read  elsewhere  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  was  "  wea- 
ned with  his  journey,"*  that  "  he  was  hungry,"  f 

*  .John  iv.  6.  t  .^fark  xi.  IQ. 
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that  "  he  ate  and  drank,"  *  that  his  soul  was  "  ex- 
ceeding sorrowful  even  unto  death,"  f  that  "  he 
gave  up  the  ghost,  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he 
rose  from  the  grave."  I 

These  propositions,  so  opposite  to  one  another, 
imply  a  corresponding  difference  of  nature  in  the 
person  concerning  whom  all  of  them  are  affirmed. 
There  is  an  illusion  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
if  he  who  made  the  worlds,  and  he  who  "  was  an 
hungered,"  is  not  the  same  person  ;  and  yet  we 
have  seen  that  he  who  made  the  worlds  was  God, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  who  was  an  hungered 
was  man.  The  inference  thus  clearly  drawn,  from 
laying  different  passages  together,  is  confirmed  by 
an  examination  of  those  places  which  present  in 
one  view  the  divine  and  the  human  nature  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus.  Of  this  kind  are  the  three  fol- 
lowing. 

John  i.  14.  KaioXoyog  ca^  iyir.ro.  The  Sociniaus,  in 
conformity  to  their  interpretation  of  the  first  part  of 
the  chapter,  understand  this  phrase  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  the  reason  or  wisdom  of  God  resid- 
ed in  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  and  might  thus  figura- 
tively be  said  to  have  become  flesh.  But  all  those, 
both  Athanasians  and  Arians,  who  consider  Xo^o;  in 
the  first  verse  as  denoting  a  person,  must  under- 
stand what  is  here  said  of  him  as  meaning,  "  this 
person  became  flesh,  or  was  incarnate."  And  all 
that  is  said  of  the  Xoyo?  in  the  former  verse  may  be 
applied  to  the  person  who,  at  a  certain  time,  became 
flesh. 

*  Mark.  ii.  14.         t  Matth.  xxvi.  38.         t  John  xix.  xx. 
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Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  8.  The  apostle  is  recommending  to 
Christians  humility, from  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ, 
**  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  in  Christ  Je- 
sus." In  order  to  explain  what  mind  was  in  Christ, 
or  what  degree  of  humility  he  exhibited,  the  apostle 
describes  two  different  states  of  Christ,  one  which  he 
resigned,  and  another  to  which  he  submitted  ;  and 
his  humility  consisted  in  descending  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  first  state  is  expressed  by  this  phrase, 
6s  sv  fiogpp  &SOV  v-upx^v.  The  Socinians,  who  do  not  ad- 
mit that  Jesus  Christ  ever  was  in  any  state  more 
dignified  than  that  of  a  man,  have  no  other  mode  of 
explaining  this  phrase,  but  by  applying  it  to  those 
extraordinary  displays  of  divine  wisdom  and  power 
which  Jesus  exhibited  upon  earth,  and  by  which  he 
who  was  merely  a  man,  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holders to  be  a  God.  But  this  interpretation,  besides 
that  it  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  import  of  the 
phrase,  inverts  the  order,  and  impairs  the  force  of 
the  whole  passage.  It  represents  the  ,ao5f  >;  osou  as  pos- 
terior to  the  -MvuiTi;,  and  the  humility  of  Christ  as  con- 
sisting purely  in  this,  that  he  did  not  employ  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  in  preserving  his  life.  Whereas 
the  («,o|pjj  0SOU  appears  intended  by  the  apostle  to  re- 
present a  state  prior  to  the  xsvwff/?,  by  which  means 
the  whole  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  eartli  becomes 
an  example  of  humility. 

The  Arians,  who  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  often 
appeared  under  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  person,  and 
by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  employ  these  appearances 
to  explain  this  phrase,  "  Who,  being  before  his  in- 
carnation in  the  form  of  God,  appeared  during  his 
life  in  the  form  of  a  man."  The  Athanasians,  who 
believe  that  Jesus  is  essentially  God,  understand  by 
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fMOP<pri  ©sou,  not  a  character  which  he  occasionally  per- 
sonated, but  those  glories  of  the  divine  nature  which 
from  eternity  belonged  to  him,  which,  in  reference 
to  the  phi-ase  used  in  the  4th  verse,  may  be  called 
ra  tavTov,  and  which  correspond  to  the  concluding  clause 
of  the  6th  verse,  70  nvai  tea  esw.  Whether  the  Arian 
or  Athanasian  interpretation  of  iMo^ipn  esou  be  adopted, 
Jesus  Christ  did  display  great  humility  in  becoming 
a  man.  But  the  Arians  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
their  system  with  the  second  clause  of  the  6th  verse. 
They  cannot  adopt  our  translation,  "  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,"  because  that  clearly 
implies  that  he  was  once  equal  with  God,  and  that 
he  considered  this  equality  as  his  right,  which  he 
was  not  under  any  obligation  to  resign.  They  trans- 
late the  clavise,  therefore,  thus,  "  He  did  not  look 
upon  the  being  honoured  equally  with  God,  as  a  prize 
to  be  snatched,  eagerly  laid  hold  of.  He  did  not 
covet  it."  Dr.  Clarke  has  defended  this  translation 
with  the  ability  of  a  scholar  ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
as  far  as  a^my/iov  j^^/jmro  is  concerned,  with  success, 
For  whether  we  consider  these  two  words  in  them- 
selves, or  compare  the  few  places  of  other  authors 
where  they  occur,  it  appears  more  natural  to  render 
them,  "  thought  a  prey  of  which  he  was  eager  or 
tenacious,"  than  "  thought  it  a  robbery."  But  if 
you  read  the  perspicuous  able  commentary  which 
Bishop  Sherlock  has  given  in  the  first  three  parts  of 
his  discourse  on  this  text,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  discourses,  you  will  perceive 
that,  although  the  Arians  are  delivered  from  that  di- 
rect contradiction  to  their  system  which  the  transla- 
tion in  our  Bible  bears,  yet  even  their  own  transla- 
tion does  not  give  any  essential  support  to  their  sys- 
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tem.  For  to  ami  laa.  Qiu)  refers  to  the  same  thing  with 
iMo^ipn  Qsov,  and,  being  set  in  opposition  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  creature  which  Christ  assumed,  implies  an 
essential  equality  with  God.  But  if  he  had  no  right 
to  this  equality,  it  is  a  strange  instance  of  humility 
in  Christ,  that  he  had  not  the  presumption  to  lay 
hold  of  it.  Whereas  if  he  had  a  right,  his  not  eager- 
ly retaining  it,  but  laying  aside  the  appearance  of  it, 
was  the  greatest  humility.  So  that  the  apostle's  ar- 
gument turns  upon  the  right  of  Christ  to  be  like 
God  ;  and  the  only  difference  created  by  the  two 
translations  is  this — according  to  our  translation,  the 
last  clause  of  the  6th  verse  is  a  continuation  of  the 
description  of  the  prior  state  of  Christ :  according  to 
Dr.  Clarke's,  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  description 
of  his  humiliation.  You  will  perceive  the  course  of 
the  apostle's  argument  in  the  following  paraphrase  : 
"  Jesus  Christ,  who,  before  he  appeared  vipon  earth, 
was  in  the  form  of  God,  ?.  e.  possessed  all  the  glories 
of  the  divine  nature,  was  not  tenacious  of  this  equali- 
ty with  God,  did  not  consider  it  as  a  thing  to  be 
eagerly  grasped,  but  emptied  himself.  He  could  not 
cease  to  be  God,  but  he  divested  himself  of  those  glo- 
ries which  constitute  the  form  of  God,  having  taken 
the  form  of  a  servant.  Had  he  appeared  as  an  an- 
gel, this  would  have  been  taking,  in  respect  of  God, 
the  form  of  a  servant ;  and  therefore  it  is  added  as 
the  specific  description  of  that  form  of  a  servant 
which  he  took,  having  become  in  the  likeness  of  men  ; 
and  although  he  retained  the  nature  of  God,  yet,  as 
to  outward  appearance  or  fashion,  being  found  by 
those  who  souglit  to  take  away  his  life,  silcli  as  man 
is,  he  humbled  himself  so  far,  that,  when  he  had 
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power  to  retain  his  life,  he  surrendered  it,  and  sub- 
mitted to  an  ignominious  death." 

By  this  natural  interpretation,  the  succession  of 
propositions  contained  in  this  passage  teaches  us  that 
the  same  person  who  was  God  became  man  ;  and 
since  he  who  was  once  God  must  be  always  God, 
the  nature  of  God  being  unchangeable,  it  follows  that 
he  was  at  the  same  time  both  God  and  man. 

The  same  thing  is  intimated  less  clearly,  but  with 
a  little  attention  it  will  appear,  not  less  exclusively, 
in  the  third  passage,  Heb.  ii.  3  4,  16.  The  apostle 
is  giving  a  reason  why  the  Captain  of  Salvation  took 
part  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  reason  is,  that  he  might 
have  it  in  his  power  to  die,  because  his  death  was  to 
be  the  instrument  of  our  deliverance  from  death. 
But  as  nobody  thinks  of  giving  a  reason  why  a  man 
should  be  a  man,  the  apostle's  giving  a  reason  why 
Christ  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood  implies  that  this 
was  not  the  necessary  condition  of  his  being,  but 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  choice  ;  and  therefore  it  fol- 
lows not  only  that  he  existed  before  he  made  the 
choice,  but  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  a 
different  choice,  i.  e.  that  he  existed  in  a  state  which 
admitted  of  his  choosing  a  more  splendid  appearance, 
had  he  so  inclined.  That  this  state  was  superior  to 
the  condition  of  angels,  is  made  plain  by  the  l6th 
verse,  the  most  literal  and  proper  rendering  of 
which  is,  "  For  truly  he  lays  not  hold  of  angels,  but 
he  lays  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  6dtv,  upon  ac- 
count of  his  making  which  choice,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  in  all  things  be  made  like  his  bre- 
thren. Now,  whether  "  laying  hold  of  angels"  im- 
plies, as  the  Socinians  are  fond  of  interpreting  the 
phrase,  "  helping  angels,"  because  they  do  not  sup- 
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pose  that  Christ  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  like  an 
angel ;  or  whether  it  means,  according  to  our  transla- 
tion, laying  hold  of  them,  so  as  to  assume  their  na- 
ture and  form,  the  phrase  is  very  improper,  unless  the 
Being  to  whom  it  is  applied  was  so  far  superior  to 
angels,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  pass  by  them 
or  not,  to  lay  hold  of  them  or  not,  as  he  pleased. 
And  this  Being,  who,  in  his  antecedent  state  of  exist- 
ence was  superior  to  angels,  it  is  here  said,  took  part 
of  flesh  and  blood,  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
men  ;  and  because  he  was  thus  made  in  all  things 
like  them,  they  are  called  his  brethren. 

The  review  of  these  three  passages  suggests  the 
whole  of  the  argument  upon  this  subject,  which  may 
be  thus  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  names,  the  cha- 
racters, the  actions,  and  the  honours  of  God  are 
ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ :  the  affections,  the  infir- 
mities, and  the  sufferings  of  man  are  also  ascribed 
to  Jesus  Christ ;  therefore  in  him  the  divine  and 
human  natures  were  united,  or  the  same  Person  is 
both  God  and  man. 

It  would  seem  that  this  inference  should  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  those  who  pay  a  due  regard  to  the 
plain  declarations  of  Scripture  ;  and,  had  Cliristians 
rested  in  this  inference,  there  could  not  have  been 
much  variety  of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  But  when 
men  began  to  speculate  concerning  the  manner  of 
that  union  which  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to  believe, 
they  soon  went  far  beyond  the  measure  of  informa- 
tion which  the  Scriptures  afford.  They  multiplied 
words  without  having  clear  ideas  ;  their  meaning 
being,  in  this  way,  never  perfectly  apprehended  by 
themselves  Avas  readily  misunderstood  by  others  ; 
and  tlie  controversies  upon  this  point,  which,  at  the 
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beginning,  involved  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
Christian  faith,  degenerated  at  last  into  a  verbal  dis- 
pute, conducted  with  much  acrimony,  in  the  mere 
jargon  of  metaphysics. 

Those  sects  who  considered  Jesus  as  merely  a  man, 
whatever  was  the  date  of  their  existence,  or  what- 
ever were  the  numbers  that  embraced  their  tenets, 
escaped  by  the  simplicity  of  their  system  from  this 
controversy.  But  the  great  body  of  Christians,  who 
learned  from  Scripture  that  Jesus  Christ  was  more 
than  man,  differed  widely  in  their  speculations  as  to 
the  manner  of  reconciling  the  opposite  descriptions 
of  his  Person  ;  and,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
the  dispute  was  of  much  importance,  because  it 
turned  upon  the  reality  of  the  two  natures,  or  the 
permanency  of  their  union. 

In  the  history  of  this  controversy  our  attention  is 
first  engaged  by  the  opinion  of  the  Gnostics.  All 
the  Gnostics  agreed  in  considering  the  Christ  as  an 
emanation  from  the  Supreme  Mind,  an  ^on  of  the 
highest  order  sent  from  the  Pleroma,  i.  e,  the  space 
inhabited  by  those  spirits  who  had  emanated  from 
the  Supreme  Mind,  to  deliver  the  human  race.  But 
as  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  system  was  the 
inherent  and  incorrigible  depravity  of  matter,  all  of 
them  agreed  also  in  thinlcing  it  impossible  that  so 
exalted  a  spirit  was  truly  and  permanently  united 
to  a  gross  material  substance.  Some  of  them,  there- 
fore, supposed  that  Jesus,  although  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men,  was  not  really  a  man  ;  that  the  body 
which  the  Jews  saw  was  either  a  phantasm  tliat 
played  upon  their  senses,  or,  if  it  had  a  real  exist- 
ence, was  a  spiritual  substance,  not  formed  of  the 
same  corruptible  materials  as  our  l)odies,  standing  in 
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no  need  of  those  supplies  which  it  seemed  to  receive, 
and  incapable  of  those  sufferings  which  it  seemed  to 
endure.  Those  Gnostics,  who  considered  Jesus  as 
a  man  only  in  appearance,  are  known  by  the  name 
doxriTui.  Other  Gnostics,  who  found  it  difficult  to  re- 
concile the  mere  phantasm  of  a  body  with  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus  Christ,  followed  the  more  substantial 
system  of  Cerinthus,  who  held  that  Jesus  of  Nazar- 
eth was  a  man  born  like  other  men,  and  not  dis- 
tinguished from  his  countrymen,  till  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  innocence 
of  his  life  ;  that  when  he  came  to  John  to  be  bap- 
tized, that  exalted  /EaOH  called  the  Christ,  descended 
upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  a  dove  descends,  and  continued  to  inhabit  his 
body  during  the  period  of  his  ministry  ;  that  the 
person  called  Jesus  Christ  was  a  man,  all  whose 
actions  were  directed  by  the  ^on  who  dwelt  within 
him,  but  that  when  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  the  Christ  returned  to  the  Pleroma,  and 
Jesus  was  left  to  suffer  and  to  die. 

It  is  a  tradition  derived  from  the  earliest  Christ- 
ian writers,  that  the  Apostle  John  lived  to  witness 
both  these  branches  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  and  that 
he  wrote  his  Gospel  and  his  Epistles  on  purpose  to 
correct  their  errors  ;  and  this  tradition  is  very  much 
confirmed  by  our  observing  that  by  means  of  the 
continual  reference  which  his  writings  bear  to  the 
tenets  that  were  then  spreading  among  Christians, 
we  are  able  to  derive  from  them  the  clearest  proofs 
both  of  the  divinity  and  of  the  humanity  of  our  Sa- 
viour. Thus,  in  his  Gospel,  as  he  begins  m  ith  de- 
claring "  the  word  was  God,'*  so  he  says  at  the  14th 
verse.  "  the  word  was  mac^e  flesh  :"  and  in  his  1st 
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Epistle,  V.  20,  as  he  says  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  This  is 
the  true  God,"  so  he  bears  his  testimony  both  against 
the  Cerinthians,  who  separated  Jesus  from  Christ, 
(ii.  22,)  and  against  the  Docetae,  who  said  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  truly  a  man.  (iv.  2,  3.)  The  phrase 
used  in  the  last  of  these  passages,  "  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,"  furnishes  an  argument  which  Dr. 
Horsley  has  urged  with  his  wonted  acuteness  against 
the  modern  Unitarians.  The  argument  is  this  :  Un- 
less the  words  "  in  the  flesh"  are  mere  expletives, 
they  limit  the  words  "  is  come"  to  some  particular 
manner  of  coming.  This  limitation  either  is  nu- 
gatory, or  it  presumes  a  possibility  of  other  ways 
of  coming.  But  it  was  not  possible  for  a  mere  man 
to  come  otherwise  than  in  the  flesh  ;  therefore  Jesus 
Christ  is  more  than  man.  And  thus  in  this  propo- 
sition "  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,"  the  denial 
of  which  John  makes  a  mark  of  Antichrist,  there  is 
an  allusion  both  to  the  divinity  and  to  the  incarna- 
tion of  our  Saviour. 

While  the  general  principles  of  the  Gnostics  led 
them  to  deny  the  reality  of  Christ's  body,  it  is  the 
character  of  that  system  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Apollinarian,  to  ascribe  to  our  Saviour 
a  true  body,  but  not  a  human  soul.  We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  ancient  Arians,  who  held 
Christ  to  be  the  most  exalted  spirit  that  had  proceed- 
ed from  God,  considered  this  spirit  as  performing 
the  functions  of  a  human  soul  in  the  body  which  it 
assumed,  so  that,  as  in  all  mere  men,  there  is  the 
union  of  a  body  with  a  human  soul,  there  was  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  union  of  a  body  with 
an  angelical  spirit.  Apoliinaris  did  not  hold  the 
distinguishing  tenet  of  Arius.     He  was  the  friend 
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of  Atliaiiasius,  himself  an  able  and  zealous  assertor 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  But  he  conceived  that 
the  most  natural  way  of  explaining  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God  was  to  consider  the  Godhead  as 
supplying  the  place  of  a  soul,  and  the  body  which 
the  Godhead  animated,  as  in  all  respects  like  the 
bodies  of  other  men ;  and  as  this  system  appeared 
to  degrade  the  Godhead,  by  subjecting  it  to  all  the 
sensations  of  a  human  soul,  Apollinaris  endeavoured 
to  obviate  the  objection  arising  from  this  degradation, 
by  recurring  to  a  distinction  well  known  in  the  an- 
cient Greek  philosophy  ;  a  distinction  between  -^^vxv, 
the  sensitive  soul  which  man  has  in  common  with 
the  other  animals,  and  voug,  the  rational  soul  by  which 
he  is  raised  above  them.  Apollinaris  held  that  Christ 
assumed,  together  with  a  body,  the  ■^■j^n,  or  principle 
of  animal  life ;  but  that  he  did  not  assume  the  vovc, 
the  principle  of  thought  and  reason,  because  all  the 
offices  which  belong  to  this  higher  power  were  in 
him  performed  by  the  Godhead. 

The  modern  Arians,  who,  in  the  last  century,  have 
revived  the  ancient  tenet,  that  Christ  the  Word  is 
an  exalted  angel,  incline  to  adopt  the  Apollinarian 
system.  It  appears  to  them  superfluous  to  place  the 
spirit  of  an  angel  and  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  the  same 
body  ;  and  they  say,  that  the  easiest  explication  of 
this  phrase,  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh,"  that  which 
preserves  the  most  proper  unity  of  person,  and  ren- 
ders Jesus  Christ,  strictly  speaking,  one  intelligent 
agent,  is  this,  that  the  spirit  of  the  angel,  who  is 
called  the  Word,  inhabited  and  animated  a  human 
body.  The  modern  Arians  defend  this  Apollinarian 
system  by  the  following  arguments.  As  the  body 
is  the  only  part  of  liuman  nature  which  we  perceive, 
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and  as  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  the 
union  between  body  and  mind,  the  name  man  is  pro- 
perly applied  to  every  being  which  possesses  a  hu- 
man body,  performing  its  functions  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  spirit,  whatever  the  origin  or  rank  of  that 
spirit  be  :  and  accordingly  those  inhabitants  of  hea- 
ven who  appeared  frequently  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  angels  who  appeared  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  are  called  men,  because  they  had  the 
appearance  of  men,  although  it  was  never  supposed 
that  they  had  a  human  soul.  The  Scriptures  speak 
of  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  of  his  being  made 
flesh,  of  his  taking  part  of  flesh  and  blood  :  they 
never  speak  of  his  taking  a  soul ;  and  all  the  phrases 
in  which  the  soul  and  spirit  of  Christ  are  mentioned, 
do  not  denote  different  parts  of  the  same  person,  but 
are  Hebrew  idioms  which  mean  nothing  more  than 
Christ  himself. 

The  answers  to  these  arguments  of  the  modern 
Arians  which  readily  occur  are  the  following :  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  truly  a  man,  unless  he  assumed 
that  kind  of  spirit  which  is  characteristical  of  the 
human  species  ;  that  man  is  what  he  is,  by  his  mind 
more  than  by  his  body ;  and  that  if  our  Lord  stooj)- 
ed  to  the  external  form,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
disdain  to  connect  himself  with  the  spiritual  inhabit- 
ant ;  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  transient 
appearances  of  angels  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  the 
permanent  complete  humanity  manifested  in  the 
words,  the  actions,  and  the  sufferings  of  him  who 
"  dwelt  among"  men  ;  and  that  the  expressions  of 
Scripture  referring  to  the  soul  of  Christ  are  so  many, 
and  repeated  in  such  a  variety  of  forms,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  history  of  Jesus  is  enigmatical  and  ilhi- 
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sory,  unless  he  was  truly  a  man  in  respect  of  his  soul 
as  well  as  in  respect  of  his  body. 

Such  are  the  arguments  ^hich  our  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking  suggest,  and  which  the  Athana- 
sians  and  Socinians  of  our  days  conspire  in  opposing 
to  the  Apollinarian  system.  But  there  is  another 
argument  which  was  considered  in  ancient  times  as 
a  more  effectual  refutation  of  the  Apollinarian  sys- 
tem than  any  that  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  uni- 
versally believed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
church,  that  there  is  a  place  for  departed  spirits, 
where  the  souls  of  the  righteous  rest  in  joy  and 
hope,  although  they  are  not  put  in  possession  of  the 
complete  happiness  of  heaven,  until  they  are  re- 
united to  their  bodies  at  the  last  day.  This  place 
was  called  Hades,  hell,  a  word  which,  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers,  denoted  originally  not  a  state  of  punish- 
ment, but  merely  the  habitation  of  departed  spirits, 
as  the  grave  is  the  receptacle  of  the  body.  Of  this 
place  David  was  supposed  to  speak  in  Psalm  xvi. 
"  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither 
wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption  ;" 
and,  as  the  Apostle  Peter  expressly  applies  these 
words  to  Jesus,  Acts  ii.  31 ,  when  he  says,  "  David, 
seeing  this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neither  did  his 
flesh  see  corruption,"  it  was  believed  on  this  autho- 
rity, that  when  the  body  of  Christ  was  committed 
to  the  grave,  his  soul  went  to  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,  and  remained  there  till  his  resurrection. 
But  if  the  soul  of  Christ  went  to  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits,  it  follows  that  he  had  a  complete 
human  soul,  and  was  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
respect  of  his  bodv,  made  like  his  brethren.      For 
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the  -]^vxri,  the  sensitive  sovil  of  animals,  does  not  en- 
ter that  place :  the  Godhead  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  confined  there ;  and  therefore  it  could  be 
nothing  but  the  vou;,  the  reasoning  soul,  which  the 
Apollinarian  system  denied  to  Christ,  that  waited, 
in  the  same  place  with  other  souls,  the  resurrection 
of  his  body. 

When  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  the  second  of  those  which  are 
called  general  councils,  condemned  the  opinion  of 
Apollinaris,  they  declared  that  they  considered 
Christ  as  being  ours  a-^\JY(,v,  oun  aww,  and  that  they  did 
not  hold  arikri  rriv  rm  cagxoc,  or/Moi/^iav,  i.  c.  that  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  truly  and  completely  a  man.  The 
church  did  not  long  rest  in  this  acknowledgment  of 
that  truth  which  the  Scriptures  seem  to  teach  upon 
this  subject,  but  soon  began  to  speculate  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  this  complete  human  nature  is 
united  with  the  Godhead,  and  from  their  specula- 
tions upon  this  incomprehensible  point  there  arose 
different  sects,  whose  peculiar  tenets  are  still  retain- 
ed in  some  parts  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  the 
business  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  trace  the  origin 
and  the  progress  of  these  sects.  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  marking  their  distinguishing  opinions,  and, 
instead  of  attempting  to  follow  them  through  the 
labyrinth  of  metaphysics,  in  which  they  contended 
with  one  another,  I  shall  barely  suggest  the  general 
views  upon  which  the  different  opinions  j)i-oceeded. 

Nestorius,  who  had  been  taught  to  distinguish  ac- 
curately between  the  divine  and  human  nature  ot 
Christ,  was  offended  with  some  expressions  com- 
monly used  by  Christians  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  which  seemed  (o  destroy  that  distnic- 
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tion,  and  particularly  with  their  calling  the  virgin 
Mary  %07oxoc,  as  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Godhead 
to  be  born.  His  zeal  provoked  opposition  ;  in  the 
eagerness  of  controversy  he  was  led  to  use  unguard- 
ed expressions  ;  and  he  w^as  condemned  by  the  third 
of  the  general  councils,  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in 
the  year  431.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
opinions  of  Nestorius,  if  he  had  been  allowed  by  his 
adversaries  fairly  to  explain  them,  would  have  ap- 
peared inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  established  by 
vhe  council  of  Ephesus,  that  Christ  is  one  person,  in 
whom  two  natures  were  most  closely  united.  But 
whatever  was  the  extent  of  the  error  of  Nestorius, 
from  him  is  derived  that  system  concerning  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ,  which  is  held  by  a  large  body 
of  Christians  in  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  other  regions 
of  the  east,  and  which  is  known  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  west  by  the  name  of  the  Nestorian 
heresy.  The  object  of  the  Nestorians  is  to  avoid 
every  appearance  of  ascribing  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ  the  weakness  of  humanity  ;  and  therefore 
they  distinguish  between  Christ,  and  God  who 
dwelt  in  Christ  as  in  a  temple.  They  say,  that  from 
the  moment  of  the  virgin's  conception,  there  com- 
menced an  intimate  and  indissoluble  vmioii  between 
Christ  and  God,  that  these  tw^o  persons  presented  in 
Jesus  Christ  one  <7r^oGuj-irov,  or  aspect,  but  that  the  uni- 
on between  them  is  merely  an  union  of  wi'l  and  af- 
fection, such  in  kind  as  that  which  subsists  between 
two  friends,  although  much  closer  in  degree. 

Opposite  to  the  Nestorian  opinion  is  the  Euty- 
chian,  which  deriv^es  its  name  from  Eutyches,  an 
abbot  of  Constantinople,  Avho,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  centurv,  in  his  zeal  to  avoid  the  errors  of 
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Negrtorius,  was  carried  to  the  other  extreme.  Those 
who  did  not  hold  the  Nestorian  opinions  had  been 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  "  one  incarnate  nature" 
of  Christ.  But  Eutyches  used  this  phrase  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  appear  to  teach  that  the  human  na- 
ture of  Christ  was  absorbed  in  the  divine,  and  that 
his  body  had  no  real  existence.  This  opinion  was 
condemned  in  the  year  451,  by  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  the  fourth  general  council,  Miiich  declared,  as 
the  faith  of  the  catholic  church,  that  Christ  is  one 
person  ;  that  in  this  unity  of  person  there  are  two 
natures,  the  divine  and  the  human  ;  and  that  there 
is  no  change,  or  mixture,  or  confusion  of  these  two 
natures,  but  that  each  retains  its  distinguishing 
properties.  The  decree  of  Chalcedon  was  not  uni- 
versally submitted  to.  But  many  of  the  successors 
of  Eutyches,  wishing  to  avoid  the  palpable  absur- 
dity which  was  ascribed  to  him,  of  supposing  that 
one  nature  was  absorbed  by  another,  and  anxious  at 
the  same  time  to  preserve  that  unity  which  the 
Nestorians  divided,  declared  their  faith  to  be,  that 
in  Christ  there  is  one  nature,  but  that  this  nature  is 
twofold  or  compounded. 

From  this  tenet,  the  meaning  of  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  explain,  the  successors  of  Eutyches  de- 
rive the  name  of  Monophysites  ;  and  from  Jacob 
Baradaeus,  who  in  the  following  century  was  a  zeal- 
ous and  successful  preacher  of  the  system  of  the 
Monophysites,  they  are  more  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Jacobites.  The  Monophysites  or  Ja- 
cobites are  found  chiefly  near  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  ;  they  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  Nes- 
torians ;  and  although  they  profess  to  have  correct- 
ed the  errors  which  were  supposed  to  adhere  to  the 
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Eutychian  heresy,  they  may  be  considered  as  having 
formed  their  peculiar  opinions  upon  the  general 
principles  of  that  system. 

The  Monothelites,  an  ancient  sect,  of  whom  a 
remnant  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Libanus,  disclaim  any  connexion  with  Eutyches, 
and  agree  with  the  catholics  in  ascribing  two  na- 
tures to  Christ ;  but  they  have  received  their  name 
from  their  conceiving  that  Christ,  being  one  Person, 
can  have  only  one  will :  whereas  the  Catholics,  con- 
sidering both  natures  as  complete,  think  it  essential 
to  each  to  have  a  will,  and  say  that  every  inconveni- 
ence which  can  be  supposed  to  arise  from  two  wills 
in  one  jierson,  is  removed  by  the  perfect  harmony 
between  that  will  which  belongs  to  the  divine,  and 
that  which  belongs  to  the  hviman  nature  of  Christ. 

Only  one  circumstance  remains  to  be  stated,  in 
order  to  complete  the  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  concerning  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God.  It  is  what  is  called  the  miraculous  conception 
of  our  Saviour  ;  by  which  is  meant  that  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  was  formed,  not  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  generation,  but  out  of  the  substance  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  evidence  upon  which  this  article  of  the 
Christian  faith  rests,  is  found  in  Matt.  i.  18 — 23, 
and  in  the  more  particular  narration  which  Luke 
has  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel.  If  we 
admit  this  evidence  of  the  fact,  we  can  discern  the 
emphatical  meaning  of  the  appellation  given  to  the 
Saviour,  when  he  is  called  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
Gen.  iii.  15:  we  can  perceive  the  meaning  of  a 
phrase  which  Luke  has  introduced  into  the  srenea- 
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logy  of  Jesus,  Luke  iii.  23,  and  of  which  otherwise 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  good  account ;  uv,  ug  m/Mi^iro, 
■j'log  io)(!ri<p ;  and  we  can  discover  a  peculiar  significancy 
in  an  expression  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Gal.  iv.  4, 
"  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman." 

Some  sects  of  early  Christians,  whose  principles 
did  not  allow  them  to  admit  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion, got  rid  of  this  article  of  the  Christian  faith  by 
rejecting  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, the  only  Gospel  which  they  received ;  and  Dr. 
Priestley  has  spent  half  a  volume  in  attempting  to 
show  that  this  doctrine  may  be  false,  although  it  is 
delivered  by  two  Evangelists.  Upon  those  who  be- 
lieve the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
his  argument  will  make  no  impression,  and  as  these 
are  the  two  fundamental  principles  upon  which  my 
course  proceeds,  I  will  not,  at  this  stage  of  our  pro- 
gress, spend  any  time  in  combating  the  reasons 
which  Dr.  Priestley  presumes  to  oppose  to  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture.  The  miraculous  conception, 
the  last  article,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  which  Dr. 
Priestley  has  struck  out  of  his  scanty  creed,  has  been 
the  uniform  faith  of  the  Christian  church  :  it  is  the 
foundation  of  several  questions  concerning  Mary, 
more  curious  than  useful,  which  have  been  eagerly 
discussed  ;  and  it  is  implied  in  those  honours  which, 
from  the  beginning,  have  been  paid  to  her,  and 
which,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  have  degenerated  in- 
to idolatry.  The  conception  of  Jesus  is  the  point 
from  which  we  date  the  union  between  his  divine 
and  human  nature  ;  and,  this  conception  being  mi- 
raculous, the  existence  of  the  Person  in  whom  they 
are  united  was  not  physically  derived  from  Adam. 
But,  as  Dr.  Horsley   speaks  in  his   sermon  on  the 
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incarnation,  union  with  the  uncreated  Word  is  the 
very  principle  of  personality  and  individual  exist- 
ence in  the  Son  of  Mary.  According  to  this  view 
of  the  matter,  the  miraculous  conception  gives  a 
completeness  and  consistency  to  the  revelation  con- 
cerning .Tesus  Christ.  Not  only  is  he  the  Son  of 
God,  but,  as  the  Son  of  man,  he  is  exalted  above  his 
brethren,  while  he  is  made  like  them.  He  is  pre- 
served from  the  contamination  adhering  to  the  race 
whose  nature  he  assumed  ;  and  when  the  only  be- 
gotten Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  was 
made  flesh,  the  intercourse  which,  as  man,  he  had 
with  God  is  distinguished,  not  in  degree  only,  but 
in  kind,  from  that  which  any  prophet  ever  enjoyed, 
and  is  infinitely  more  intimate,  because  it  did  not 
consist  in  communications  occasionally  made  to  him, 
but  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  his  human 
nature  had  its  existence. 

After  the  fact  is  admitted,  that  the  divine  and 
human  natures  were  united  in  Jesus  Christ,  cill  spe- 
culations concerning  the  manner  of  the  fact  are 
vague  and  unsatisfying  ;  all  disputes  upon  this  point 
instantly  degenerate  into  a  mere  verbal  controversy, 
in  which  the  terms  of  human  science  are  applied  to 
a  subject  which  is  infinitely  exalted  above  them,  and 
words  are  multiplied  very  far  beyond  the  number 
and  clearness  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  those  who 
use  them.  There  are  no  disputes,  even  in  scholastic 
theology,  which  are  more  frivolous,  and  none  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  appear  more  uninter- 
esting, than  those  that  respect  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation  ;  and  there  is  a  danger  that  you  may 
from  thence  conceive  a  ])rejudice  against  the  import- 
ance  of  the  doctrine  itself.      T  mean,  therefore,  to 
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lay  aside  all  consideration  of  the  difierent  opinions, 
and  to  take  hold  of  that  simple  proposition  which 
the  Scriptures  declare,  that  I  may  show  you  the  rank 
which  it  holds  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity — the 
consequences  which  flow  from  it — and  the  influence 
which  it  sheds  over  other  articles  of  our  faith. 

We  have  learned  from  Scripture  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  truly  God  :  we  have  learned  from  Scripture  that 
he  is  truly  man  ;  and  therefore  it  is  unquestionably 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  he  is  both  God  and 
man.  This  union  of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  na- 
ture of  man  in  his  person,  is  called  by  divines 
the  Hypostatical  or  Personal  Union,  of  which  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion, and  upon  which  the  mind  soon  wanders  when 
it  begins  to  speculate  ;  but  which,  with  those  who 
rest  in  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  is  understood 
to  mean,  that  the  same  person  is  both  God  and 
man. 

Since  Jesus  Christ  is  both  God  and  man,  it  fol- 
lows that  each  nature  in  him  is  complete,  and  that 
the  two  are  distinct  from  one  another.  If  the 
divine  nature  were  incomplete,  he  would  not  be 
God  ;  if  the  human  nature  were  incomplete,  he 
would  not  be  man  ;  and  if  the  two  natures  were 
confounded,  he  would  neither  be  truly  God,  nor 
truly  man,  but  something  arising  out  of  the  compo- 
sition. In  this  respect  the  union  of  the  soul  and 
body  of  a  man  is  a  very  inadequate  representation 
of  the  hypostatical  union.  Neither  the  soul  nor  the 
body  is  by  itself  complete.  The  soul  without  the 
body  has  no  instrument  of  its  operations :  the  body 
without  the  soul  is  destitute  of  the  principle  of  life  ; 
the  two  are  only  different  parts  of  one  c()m])lex  na- 
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ture.  But  Jesus  Christ  was  God  before  he  became 
man,  and  there  was  nothing  deficient  in  his  huma- 
nity ;  so  that  the  hypostatical  union  was  the  union 
of  tvv^o  distinct  natures,  each  of  which  is  entire. 

The  hypostatical  union,  thus  understood,  is  the 
key  which  opens  to  us  a  great  part  of  the  phraseo- 
logy of  Scripture  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  He  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  God ;  He  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  man  ;  and  things  peculiar  to  each  na- 
ture are  affirmed  concerning  him,  not  as  if  he  pos- 
sessed one  nature  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  but 
because,  possessing  both,  the  characters  of  each  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  ascribed  to  him.  This  is 
known  in  the  Greek  theological  writers  by  the 
name  of  a^rmeig  t3iu,u,aruj'j,  which  the  Latins  have  trans- 
lated commiinicatio p^oprietatiim,  the  communication 
of  the  properties.  You  will  not  understand  them 
to  mean  by  this  phrase,  that  any  thing  peculiar  to 
the  divine  nature  was  communicated  to  the  human, 
or  vice  versa  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  Deity  can 
share  in  the  weakness  of  humanity,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  humanity  could  be  exalted  to  a  participa- 
tion of  any  of  the  essential  perfections  of  the  God- 
head. Although,  therefore,  the  Word  fills  heaven 
and  earth,  because  by  him  all  things  consist,  yet  as 
it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  body  to  occupy  a  certain 
portion  of  space,  the  body  of  Christ,  without  losing 
that  nature  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  cannot, 
by  union  with  the  Word,  become  onmipresent,  but 
during  our  Lord's  ministry  was  upon  earth,  forty 
days  after  his  resurrection  ascended,  /.  c.  was  trans- 
ferred by  a  local  motion  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
is  now  in  heaven. — I  have  chosen  this  example,  be- 
cause the  L\itherau  church,  in  attempting  to  explain 
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the  words  used  by  our  Lord  in  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  "  This  is  my  body,"  have  con- 
ceived that  ubiquity  is  derived  to  the  body  of  Christ 
from  its  connexion  with  the  Xoyog. 

This  error  our  church  justly  condemns.  Each  na- 
ture we  conceive  to  retain  its  own  properties,  and 
there  is  said  to  be  a  communication  of  properties  for 
this  reason,  because  the  properties  of  both  natures 
are  ascribed  to  the  same  person,  in  so  much,  that 
even  when  Jesus  Christ  derives  his  name  from  his 
divine  nature,  as  when  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God, 
things  peculiar  to  the  human  nature  are  affirmed  of 
him.  "  Christ,  in  the  work  of  mediation,  acteth  ac- 
cording to  both  natures,  by  each  nature  doing  that 
which  is  proper  to  itself.  Yet,  by  reason  of  the 
unity  of  the  person,  that  which  is  proper  to  one  na- 
ture is  sometimes  in  Scripture  attributed  to  the  per- 
son denominated  by  the  other  nature."* 

Thus,  when  we  read  of  the  "  church  of  God  which 
he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood" — "  that  God 
laid  down  his  life  for  us" — "  that  the  Lord  of  glory 
was  crucified," — we  do  not,  from  such  expressions, 
infer  that  God  could  suffer  :  but,  taking  the  passages 
from  which  we  had  inferred  the  union  of  two  natures 
in  Christ  as  a  guide,  we  consider  these  expressions 
as  only  transferring,  in  consequence  of  the  closeness 
of  that  union,  to  him  who  is  called  God,  because  he 
is  God,  the  actions  and  passions  which  belong  to  him 
because  he  is  man.  In  like  manner,  when  we  read 
that  all  things  were  made  by  the  ^^'ord,  we  do  not 
suppose  that  they  were  made  by  the  Word  after  he 
became  flesh  ;  and  when  our  Lord  says,  "  the  Son 

*  Confession  of  Faith,  viii.  ?• 
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of  man  hath  power  to  forgive  sins,"  we  recollect  that 
the  Person  who  claims  this  high  and  incommunica- 
ble prerogative  of  the  Deity  is  the  Word  who  "  in 
the  beginning  was  with  God,  and  was  God  ;"  and 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  in  the  least  impaired  by  his  condescending  to  re- 
mind us,  at  the  very  time  when  he  claims  this  pre- 
rogative, that  he  is  also  the  Son  of  man. 

This  mode  of  speaking,  so  frequent  in  Scripture, 
by  which  the  properties  of  both  God  and  man  are 
applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  properties  of  God  even 
when  he  is  called  man,  and  the  properties  of  man  even 
when  he  is  called  God,  has  given  occasion  to  one  dis- 
tinction which  is  used  by  the  ancient  theological 
writers,  and  to  another  which  is  used  by  the  modern. 
Neither  distinction  is  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Scripture  :  but  both  are  warranted  by  the  authori- 
ty of  Scripture  ;  and  both  are  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  explain  several  passages  concerning  Je- 
sus Christ,  which,  without  attending  to  such  dis- 
tinctions, appear  to  contradict  the  analogy  of  faith. 
The  ancient  distinction  is  thus  explained  by  Bishop 
Bull,*  whose  words  I  shall  nearly  translate.  "  The 
whole  doctrine  concerning  Christ  was  divided  by  the 
ancient  doctors  of  the  church  into  two  parts,  which 
they  called  %oXoyia  and  or/.ovofiia.  By  'yzoKoyia  they  meant 
every  thing  that  related  to  the  divinity  of  our  Sa- 
viour ;  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the 
Father  before  all  ages,  and  the  world's  being  made 
by  him.  By  or^wiua  they  meant  his  incarnation,  and 
every  thing  that  he  did  in  the  flesh  to  procure  the 
salvation  of  mankind.    Our  God  Jesus  Christ,  says 

*■  Judicium  Ecc.  Catli.  cup.  v.  p.  4.'). 
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Ignatius,  was  born  by  Maiy  xar  oixowiuav  Oiou.  Christ- 
ians, says  Justin,  acknowledge  Christ  the  Sun  of 
God,  who  was  before  the  morning  star,  and  conde- 
scended to   be   made  flesh  ha  bia.  rrtg  oixovofJi>/ag  rauT^g   the 

serpent  might  be  destroyed.  We  believe,  says  Ire- 
naeus,  in  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  by 
whom  are  all  things,  xa/  ng  rag  w.mihtag  avTouy  by  which 
the  Son  of  God  became  man."  These  three  primi- 
tive writers,  all  of  whom  lived  before  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  led  the  way  to  their  successors 
in  the  use  of  the  word  or/.ovofxia ;  and  the  ancient  Avay 
of  explaining  those  passages  which  seemed  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  was  to 
refer  them  to  the  oixoio>j.ia. 

The  same  thing  is  meant  by  the  modern  distinc- 
tion, according  to  which  some  things  are  said  to  be 
spoken  of  our  Saviour  in  his  human  nature,  and 
others  in  his  divine.  It  is  allowed  that  the  words 
divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ  are  not  found  in 
Scripture.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  there 
spoken  of  sometimes  as  God  and  sometimes  as  man, 
and  that  some  propositions  which  would  appear  to 
be  false,  if  he  were  only  God,  and  others  which 
would  appear  to  be  false,  if  he  were  only  man,  are 
affirmed  concerning  him  who  is  both  God  and  man. 
We  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  Scriptures,  although 
they  do  not  use  the  words,  afford  us  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  the  modern  distinction  :  and  we  learn,  from 
numberless  instances  in  which  the  distinction  is  clear- 
ly implied,  to  exercise  our  judgment  in  interpreting 
those  passages  v.hich  have  some  degree  of  obscurity, 
according  to  either  the  divine  or  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  as  may  best  preserve  the  analogy  of  faith, 

I  shall  give  you  a  specimen  of  this  use  of  the  an- 

VOL.  II.  R 
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cient  and  modern  distinctions,  by  applying  them  to 
the  explication  of  passages  respecting  the  three  fol- 
lowing subjects,  the  humiliation  of  Jesus,  his  exalta- 
tion, and  the  termination  of  that  kingdom  which  is 
said  to  have  been  given  him. 

1.  The  ancient  and  modern  distinction  suggested 
by  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  is  of  use  to  explain  the  descriptions 
that  are  given  of  his  humiliation.  It  is  said  that 
**  Christ  came  down  from  heaven  ;"  that  he  who 
•'  was  rich  became  poor  ;"  that  "  he  was  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels  ;"  that  ixivc^mv  lavrov,  w^hich 
we  render  "  made  himself  of  no  reputation,"  but 
which  properly  means,  emptied  himself  of  that  which 
he  had.  Now  it  has  been  asked  with  triumph  by 
those  who  deny  the  original  dignity  of  our  Saviour's 
person,  how  a  God  could  leave  heaven ;  how  it  is 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe  to  desert  his  station,  and  con- 
fine himself  for  thirty  years  within  a  human  body ; 
and  how  his  place  was  supplied  during  this  tempo- 
rary relinquishment  of  the  care  of  all  things  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is  derived  from  the  dis- 
tinction of  which  we  are  speaking,  i.  e.  the  expres- 
sions now  quoted  are  to  be  referred  to  the  oiMwiita. 
They  do  not  imply  any  change  upon  the  divine  na- 
ture of  Christ,  which  by  being  divine  is  incapable  of 
change  ;  they  do  not  mean  that  the  powers  of  the 
Godhead  were  impaired  or  suspended,  but  only  that 
the  exercise  of  them  was  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
mortals,  and  that  the  form  of  God,  which  Jesus  had 
before  the  worlds  Avere  made,  was  veiled  by  the  hu- 
manity which  he  assumed.  For,  as  Eusebius  speaks, 
(see  Bull,  27o,)  "  he  was  not  so  entangled  with  the 
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chains  of  flesh  as  to  be  confined  to  that  place  where 
his  body  was,  and  restrained  from  being  in  any  other ; 
but  at  the  very  time  when  he  dwelt  with  men,  he  fill- 
ed all  things,  he  was  with  the  Father,  and  he  took 
care  of  all  things  which  are  in  heaven  and  which 
are  in  earth."  And  all  this  is  but  a  commentary 
upon  these  words  of  our  Lord,  John  iii.  13,  "  And 
no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that 
came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which 
is  in  heaven  ;"  who  is  in  heaven  at  the  very  time 
when  the  body  with  which  he  has  united  himself  is 
upon  earth.  The  same  distinction  suggests  the  jjro- 
per  interpretation  of  those  phrases  in  which  our 
Lord  speaks  of  himself  according  to  the  language  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  the  servant  of  God.  "  As  the 
Father  gave  me  commandment,  even  so  I  do.  As 
my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things.  I 
came  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him 
who  sent  me."*  The  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  v. 
7,  8,  speaks  still  more  strongly.  Now  if  we  knew 
nothing  more  of  Jesus  than  these  passages  contain, 
we  could  not  hesitate  to  admit  all  that  inferiority  to 
the  Supreme  Being  which  the  Arians  or  even  the 
Socinians  teach.  But  if  we  recollect  that  the  attrir 
butes  and  names  of  God  are  elsewhere  applied  to 
him,  then  according  to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism, 
which  teach  us  to  adopt  that  interpretation  by  which 
an  author  is  made  consistent  with  himself,  we  must 
refer  the  passages  containing  that  strong  language 
to  the  o/xoi/o/x/a,  and  consider  them  as  spoken  of  the 
man  Jesus  Christ,  who  at  his  incarnation  became  the 
minister  of  his  Father's  will,  who,  as  man,  praye4 

*  John  xiv.  31 ;  viii.  28  ,-  vi.  3S, 
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and  gave  thanks  to  his  God,  and  whose  human  na- 
ture admitted  of  learning,  and  suffering,  and  strong 
crying,  and  fear. 

In  the  same  manner  we  are  accustomed  to  explain 
that  remarkable  expression  of  our  Lord,  Mark  xiii. 
32  :  "  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the 
iangels,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."  The  Son 
of  God  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
For  we  read,  that  in  him  "  are  hid  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  ;"  that  "the  Father  show- 
eth  the  Son  all  things  that  himself  doth  ;"  that  "  no 
man  knoweth  the  Father,  save  the  Son."*  We  are 
obliged  therefore  to  have  recourse  to  the  distinction 
between  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ : 
and  as  the  expression,  Luke  ii.  52,  "  Jesus  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature,"  unquestionably  means  that 
the  human  soul  which  animated  his  body  improved 
as  his  body  grew,  although  the  'Aoyog  united  to  the 
soul  knew  all  things  from  the  beginning,  so  here  the 
Son,  considered  as  the  Son  of  man,  by  which  name 
our  Lord  had  spoken  of  himself  at  the  26th  verse, 
is  said  to  be  ignorant  of  that  which  the  Son  of  God 
certainly  knew. 

2.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  same  distinction  to 
explain  what  is  said  in  Scripture  concerning  the  ex- 
altation of  Jesus.  You  read  in  numberless  places  of 
a  dominion  being  given  to  Jesus,  of  his  receiving- 
power  from  the  Father,  of  his  overcoming  and  enter- 
ing into  his  glory.  You  find  the  connexion  between 
his  sufferings  and  his  exaltation  stated  explicitly, 
Heb.  ii.  9,  and  Phil.  ii.  8,  9,  10  ;  and  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  John  v.  26,  27,  appear  to  be  to  the  same 

♦  Col.  ii.  3.  John  V.  20.  Matth.  xi.  27- 
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purpose.  The  inference  obviously  drawn  from  such 
passages  is  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  received  from 
God  the  Father  a  recompense  for  his  obedience  and 
sufferings  in  procuring  our  salvation ;  that  this  re- 
compense was  not  only  the  highest  honour  and  feli- 
city conferred  on  himself,  but  also  a  sovereignty 
over  those  whom  e  had  redeemed  ;  and  that  thus 
by  his  recompense  there  is  derived  to  him  from  God 
a  right  to  the  worship  and  service  of  the  human 
race. 

It  is  so  agreeable  to  our  natural  sense  of  justice, 
that  eminent  virtue  should  be  crowned  with  an  il- 
lustrious reward  ;  it  is  so  flattering  to  our  ideas  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  to  behold  a  man  raised 
by  the  excellence  of  his  character  to  the  government 
of  the  universe,  that  this  inference  constitutes  by 
much  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  Socinian  system  ; 
and  as  it  may  be  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  that  doctrine  which  you 
profess  to  teach,  you  will  find  that  you  cannot  in- 
troduce into  your  sermons  a  more  popular  topic  of 
exhortation,  and  of  encouragement  to  persevering 
exertion  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty. 

But  pleasing  and  useful  as  this  view  of  the  ex- 
altation of  Jesus  is,  it  plainly  does  not  contain  the 
whole  account  of  the  matter,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : — 1.  Some  of  the  very  passages  which  speak 
of  a  recompense  being  given  to  Jesus  had  declared, 
a  little  before,  the  original  dignity  of  his  person. 
He  had  been  styled  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
"  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory ;"  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  "  he  who  Vv'as  in  the  form 
of  God  ;"  and  he  had  said  of  himself,  Jolin  v.  19, 
**  What  things  soever  the  Father  doth,  tliese  also 
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doth  the  Son  likewise."  2.  Many  passages  of  Scrips 
ture,  by  declaring  that  Jesus  Christ  created  all  things, 
teach  us  that  before  he  obeyed  or  suffered  in  the 
flesh,  he  possessed  a  clear  title  to  universal  dominion. 
And,  3.  This  original  dignity  of  person,  and  this 
most  ancient  title  to  dominion,  are  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  receive  any  ac- 
cession. He  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God 
could  not  by  any  new  state  be  rendered  more  glorious 
or  more  happy ;  and  no  gift  or  subsequent  appoint- 
ment could  constitute  a  more  perfect  right,  or  a  more 
complete  subjection  of  all  things  to  Jesus  Christ, 
than  that  which  arose  from  his  being  the  Word  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  and  by  whom  they  con- 
sist. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  manifest  that  if  we  con- 
sider Christ  only  as  fhe  Son  of  God,  his  exaltation 
can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  hi«  original  title 
to  dominion  was  published  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  universally  recognised,  and  that  to  this 
original  title  there  was  superadded  the  new  title  of 
Redeemer  of  the  world.  But  this  is  not  a  full  ex- 
plication of  all  the  places  in  which  his  exaltation  is 
spoken  of ;  for  the  passages  quoted  from  the  He- 
brews, the  Philippians,  and  from  John,  lead  us  to 
attend,  in  the  very  appointment  of  this  dominion, 
to  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  1'he  dominion 
is  said  to  be  given  him  because  he  is  the  Son  of 
Man — for  the  suffering  of  death, — because  he  hum- 
bled himself;  and  we  are  thus  obliged,  in  explaining 
that  dominion,  to  have  recourse  to  the  ancient  and 
modern  distinction  which  we  are  now  applying.  It 
is  part  of  the  oix.ovo'xiu,  which  the  Scriptures  teach, 
that,  as  the  Son  t»f  God.  when  he  was  made   flesh, 
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veiled  his  glory,  so  after  his  resurrection,  the  flesh 
which  he  had  assumed  was  exalted  to  partake  of  that 
glory.  All  that  from  the  beginning  had  appertained 
to  the  Son  of  God,  is  now  declared  to  belong  to  that 
person  who  is  both  God  and  man  :  and  he  is  invested 
with  the  office  of  Ruler  and  Judge,  in  the  execution 
of  which  he  completes  that  work  which  he  began, 
when  he  was  made  flesh.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  re- 
spect of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  which  does  not 
admit  of  a  recompense,  but  in  respect  of  his  human 
nature,  that  his  exaltation  is  stated  under  the  notion 
of  a  reward  :  the  scandal  attending  his  humiliation 
is  thereby  completely  removed  :  and  the  declaration 
of  his  appointment  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  universe 
is  the  provision  which  God  hath  made,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  humiliation,  "  all  men  should  honour 
the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father." 

3.  By  the  same  distinction  we  are  enabled  to  ac- 
count for  what  is  said  in  Scripture  concerning  the 
termination  of  the  dominion  given  to  Christ.  The 
words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  upon  this  subject,  1  Cor. 
XV.  24,  25,  28,  cannot  mean  that  the  dominion  of 
Christ,  which  is  founded  on  his  having  created  all 
things,  shall  come  to  an  end  ;  for  this  must  continue 
as  long  as  any  creature  exists  :  neither  can  they 
mean  that  the  gratitude  and  worship  of  those  whom 
he  redeemed  by  his  blood,  and  that  right  to  their 
obedience  which  arises  from  his  interposition,  shall 
ever  cease  ;  for  this  is  an  obligation  which  must  co- 
exist with  the  souls  of  the  redeemed.  Accordingly, 
John  heard  every  creature  in  heaven  and  in  earth 
saying,  "  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power 
be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  \uno 
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the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever  :'**  and  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  represented,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New- 
Testament,  as  everlasting.  The  meaning,  therefore, 
of  the  words  of  the  Apostle  must  be,  that  the  office 
with  which  the  Son  of  Man  was  invested,  in  order  to 
carry  into  full  effect  the  purposes  of  his  incarnation, 
which  divines  are  accustomed  to  call  his  mediatorial 
kingdom,  shall  cease  when  these  purposes  are  accom- 
plished. His  authority  to  execute  judgment  must  ex- 
pire, after  the  quick  and  the  dead  have  received  accord- 
ing to  their  works  ;  and  he  can  no  longer  rule  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  after  they  are  all  put  under  his 
feet.  Every  thing  Vv^iich  the  ancient  theological  writ- 
ers meant  by  omm>/,ia  will  then  be  concluded  :  and 
although  the  Son  of  God  never  can  lay  aside  his  re- 
lation to  those  whom  by  that  economy  he  hath 
brought  to  his  Father,  yet  the  offices  implied  under 
the  character  of  Mediator,  which  had  a  reference 
to  their  preparation  for  heaven,  can  have  no  place 
amongst  the  glorified  saints,  but  God  shall  be  all  in 
all,  and  the  Son  shall  reign  in  the  glory  Avhich  he 
had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 

In  this  manner,  from  the  union  between  the  divine 
and  human  natures  of  Christ,  and  the  communica- 
tion of  the  properties  of  the  two  natures,  we  are 
able  to  deduce  an  explication  of  several  passages  of 
Scripture  which  would  otherwise  appear  unintelli- 
gible. There  is  one  other  use  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  incarnation,  which  is  clearly  stated  in 
Scripture,  and  with  which  I  close  all  that  relates 
particularly  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*    Rev.  V.  13. 
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It  is  by  the  union  of  two  natures  in  one  person 
that  Christ  is  qualified  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  He  became  man,  that  with  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  those  whom  he  was  sent  to 
instruct,  he  might  teach  them  the  nature  and  the 
will  of  God  ;  that  his  life  might  be  their  example ; 
that  by  being  once  compassed  with  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature,  he  might  give  them  assurance  of 
his  fellow-feeling ;  that  by  suffering  on  the  cross  he 
might  make  atonement  for  their  sins ;  and  that  in 
his  reward  they  might  behold  the  earnest  and  the 
pattern  of  theirs. 

But  had  Jesus  been  only  man,  or  had  he  been  one 
of  the  spirits  that  surround  the  throne  of  God,  he 
could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  which  he  un- 
dertook :  for  the  whole  obedience  of  every  creature 
being  due  to  the  Creator,  no  part  of  that  obedience 
can  be  placed  to  the  account  of  other  creatures,  so 
as  to  supply  the  defects  of  their  service,  or  to  rescue 
them  from  the  punishment  which  they  deserve. 
The  Scri|;tiires,  therefore,  reveal,  that  he  who  ap- 
peared upon  earth  as  man  is  also  God,  and,  as  God, 
was  mighty  to  save  ;  and  by  this  revelation  they 
teach  us  that  the  merit  of  our  Lord's  obedience, 
and  the  efficacy  of  his  interposition,  depend  upon 
the  hypostatical  union.  * 

All  modern  sects  of  Christians  agree  in  admitting 
that  the  greatest  benefits  arise  to  us  from  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  being  man ;  but  the  Arians  and  Soci- 
nians  contend  earnestly,  that  his  sufferings  do  not 

*  'llvoxjfi/  oi/v  rov  avQocijcov  rtx)  ©ew.— E^e/  yao  imzGityiV  Qso'j  ti  y.ai 
avd^uvuv  dia  rrig  idiag  rr^og  ixari^ovg  oiXiiorr,Tog  ng  (piXiav  v.at  oiMomw^ 
nvi  af/.porspo-j;  evvuyaynv.     Iren.  cont.  Haer.  lib.  iii.  cap.  187. 
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derive  any  value  from  his  being  God ;  and  their 
reasoning  is  specious.  You  say,  they  argue,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men,  is 
both  God  and  man.  You  must  either  say  that  God 
suffered,  or  that  he  did  not  suffer :  if  you  say  that 
God  suffered,  you  do  indeed  affix  an  infinite  value  to 
the  sufferings,  but  you  affirm  that  the  Godhead  is 
capable  of  suffering,  which  is  both  impious  and  ab- 
surd :  if  you  say  that  God  did  not  suffer,  then,  al- 
though the  person  that  suffered  had  both  a  divine 
and  a  human  nature,  the  sufferings  were  merely 
those  of  a  man,  for,  according  to  your  own  system,r 
the  two  natures  are  distinct,  and  the  divine  is  im- 
passible. 

In  answer  to  this  method  of  arguing,  we  admit 
that  the  Godhead  cannot  suffer,  and  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  explain  the  kind  of  support  which  the  hu- 
man nature  derived  under  its  sufferings  from  the 
divine,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  two  were  united. 
But  from  the  uniform  language  of  Scripture,  which 
magnifies  the  love  of  God  in  giving  his  only  begot- 
ten Son,  which  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
preciousness  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  represents 
him  as  coming  in  the  body  that  was  prepared  for 
him,  to  do  that  which  sacrifice  and  burnt-offering 
could  not  do — from  all  this  we  infer  that  there  was 
a  value,  a  merit,  in  the  sufferings  of  this  Person, 
superior  to  that  which  belonged  to  the  sufferings  of 
any  other  :  and  as  the  same  Scriptures  intimate  in 
numberless  places  the  strictest  union  between  the 
divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ,  by  applying  to 
him  promiscuously  the  actions  which  belong  to  each 
nature,  we  hold  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  sepa- 
rate in  our   imagination  this  peculiar  value  which 
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they  affix  to  his  sufferings,  from  the  peculiar  dignity 
of  his  person. 

The  hypostatical  union,  then,  is  the  corner-stone 
of  our  religion.  We  are  too  much  accustomed,  in 
all  our  researches,  to  perceive  that  things  are  united, 
without  being  able  to  investigate  the  bond  which 
unites  them,  to  feel  any  degree  of  surprise  that  we 
cannot  answer  all  the  questions  which  ingenious 
men  have  proposed  upon  this  subject :  but  we  can 
clearly  discern,  in  those  purposes  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God  which  the  Scriptures  declare,  the 
reason  why  they  have  dwelt  so  largely  upon  his 
divinity  ;  and  if  we  are  careful  to  take  into  our 
view  the  whole  of  that  description  which  they  give 
of  the  person  by  whom  the  remedy  in  the  Gospel 
was  brought ;  if,  in  our  speculations  concerning 
him,  we  neither  lose  sight  of  the  two  parts  which 
are  clearly  revealed,  nor  forget,  what  we  cannot 
comprehend,  that  union  between  the  two  parts  which 
is  necessarily  implied  in  the  revelation  of  them,  we 
shall  perceive  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  a 
completeness,  and  a  suitableness  to  the  design  of  his 
coming,  which  of  themselves  create  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  we  have  rightly  interpreted  the  Scrip- 
tures. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  SPIRIT. 

I  HAVE  now  given  a  view  of  the  different  opinions 
that  have  been  held  concerning  that  person,  by 
whom  the  remedy  offered  in  the  Gospel  was  brought 
to  the  world.  But  there  is  also  revealed  to  us  an- 
other person,  by  whom  that  remedy  is  applied,  who 
is  known  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  whom  our  Lord, 
in  different  places  of  that  long  discourse  which  John 
has  recorded  in  chaps,  xiv.  xv.  and  xvi.  of  his  Gos- 
pel, calls  rras^ay.Xr-r.<.  When  you  read  John  xv.  26, 
you  cannot  avoid  considering  6  <:raouxXrtrog  as  the  same 
with  ro  cruyv.",  and  as  a  person  distinct  from  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son.  na^azXnrog  is  derived  from  'zapay.aXsu, 
the  precise  meaning  of  which  is,  "standing  by  the  side 
of  a  person  I  call  upon  him  to  do  something,"  and 
which  is  commonly  translated,  "  I  comfort  or  encou- 
rage." Hence  the  word  rra^ax.Xr^rog  is  rendered  in  our 
Bibles  the  Comforter  ;  but  if  you  attend  to  the  ana- 
logy of  the  Greek  language,  you  will  perceive  that 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  formed  from  the  verb, 
suggests  as  the  more  literal  interpretation  of  the 
noun  advocatus,  advocate,  "  one  who,  being  called 
in,  stands  by  the  side  of  others  to  assist  them." 


X 
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Of  the  offices  of  this  person  I  shall  have  to  speak, 
when  I  proceed  in  the  progress  of  my  plan  to  the 
application  of  the  remedy.  At  present  I  have  only 
to  state  the  information  which  the  Scriptures  afford, 
and  the  different  opinions  to  which  that  informa- 
tion has  given  rise,  concerning  the  character  of  this 
l)erson.  The  subject  lies  within  a  much  narrower 
compass  than  that  which  I  have  just  finished. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  collected,  in  his  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  all  the  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  in  which  the  Spirit  is  mentioned.  They 
are  very  numerous  ;  they  have  been  differently  in- 
terpreted ;  and  corresponding  to  this  difference  of 
interpretation  is  the  variety  of  opinions  which  have 
been  held  concerning  this  person.  The  simplest 
method  in  which  I  can  state  the  progress  of  these 
opinions,  is  to  begin  with  directing  your  attention 
to  the  form  of  baptism  taught  by  our  Lord,  Matt, 
xxviii.  19.  Baptism,  or  washing,  is  found  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  all  nations.  Among  the 
heathen,  the  initiated  after  having  been  instructed 
in  certain  hidden  doctrines  and  awful  rites  were 
baptized  into  these  mysteries.  The  Israelites  are 
said  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  2,  to  have  been 
baptized  into  Moses,  at  the  time  when  they  followe(l 
him  as  the  servant  of  God,  sent  to  lead  them  through 
the  Red  Sea. 

Proselytes  to  the  law  of  Moses  from  other  nations 
were  received  by  baptism  ;  and  all  the  people  who 
went  out  to  hear  John,  the  forerunner  of  Jesus,  were 
baptized  by  him  into  the  baptism  of  repentance.  In 
accommodation  to  this  general  practice,  Jesus,  hav- 
ing employed  his  apostles  to  baptize  those  who  came 
to  him  during  his  ministry,  sent  them  forth,  after 
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his  ascension,  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations  by  bap- 
tizing them.  But,  in  order  to  render  baptism  a  dis- 
tinguishing rite,  by  which  his  followers  might  be 
separated  from  the  followers  of  any  other  teacher 
who  chose  to  baptize,  he  added  these  words,  "  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

The  earliest  Christian  writers  inform  us  that  this 
solemn  form  of  expression  was  uniformly  employed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  said  to  those 
who  were  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts 
ii.  38,  "  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  that,  in  different 
places  of  the  book  of  Acts,  it  is  said  that  persons 
were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  :  and 
from  hence  those,  who  deny  the  argument  which  I 
am  about  to  draw  from  the  form  of  baptism,  have 
inferred  that,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  this  form 
was  not  rigorously  observed.  But  a  little  attention 
will  satisfy  you  that  the  inference  does  not  follow, 
because  there  is  internal  evidence  from  the  New 
Testament  itself,  that  when  the  historian  says,  per- 
sons were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
he  means  they  were  baptized  according  to  the  form 
prescribed  by  Jesus.  Thus  the  question  put  by  Paul, 
Acts  xix.  2,  3,  shows  that  he  did  not  suppose  it  pos- 
sible for  any  person  who  administered  Christian  bap- 
tism to  omit  the  mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  and 
even  after  this  question,  the  liistorian,  when  he  in- 
forms us  that  the  disciples  were  baptized,  is  not  so- 
licitous to  repeat  the  whole  form,  but  says  in  hia 
usual  manner,  Acts  xix.  5,  "  when  they  heard  this, 
thoy  were  bnpti:^ed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
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There  is  another  question  put  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
1  Cor.  i.  13,  which  shaws  us  in  what  light  he  view- 
ed the  form  of  baptism.  The  question  implies  his 
considering  the  form  of  baptism  as  so  sacred,  that 
the  introducing  the  name  of  a  teacher  into  it  was  the 
same  thing  as  introducing  a  new  master  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  New  Testament  con- 
trary to  the  clear  information  which  we  derive  from 
the  succession  of  Christian  writers,  who  agree  in  de- 
claring that  the  form  of  baptism  originally  prescrib- 
ed by  Jesus  was  from  the  beginning  observed  upon 
every  occasion.  At  a  time  when  Christianity  was 
not  the  established  religion  of  the  state,  but  was 
spreading  rapidly  through  the  Roman  empire,  many 
were  daily  baptized  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  other  religions,  and  baptism 
was  their  initiation  into  the  faith  of  Christ.  In  order 
to  prepare  them  for  this  solemn  act,  they  received  in- 
struction for  many  days  in  the  principal  ai'ticles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  particularly  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  three  Persons  into  whose  name  they  were  to  be 
baptized,  and  they  were  required  at  their  baptism  to 
declare  that  they  believed  what  they  had  been  taught. 
The  practice  of  connecting  instruction  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  bai)tism  rests  upon  apostolical  autho- 
rity ;*  and  upon  this  was  probably  founded  the  fol- 
lowing practice,  which  we  learn  from  early  writers 
to  have  been  universal.  Those  vho  were  to  be 
baptized  underwent  a  preparation,  during  which 
they  were  called,  in  the  Greek  church,  xurrr/^nvfuvoi  \ 
in  the  Latin  church,  compcteiites.     Karrr/wtum  is  de- 

*  Acts  viii.  35—38.     Rqm.  x.  iq.     1  Pet.  iii.  21. 
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rived  from  Tiurr/cic^-,  a  compound  of  y.ara  and  r^/j^j,  sono, 
which  implies  that  they  were  instructed  vied  voce 
by  catechists,  whose  business  it  was  to  deliver  to 
thein  in  the  most  familiar  manner  the  rudiments  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ:  Competentes,  competitors,  or 
candidates,  implies  that  they  were  seeking  together 
the  honour  of  being  initiated  into  Christianity. 
When  the  catechumens  or  competentes  were  judged 
to  have  attained  a  sufficient  measure  of  knowledge, 
they  were  brought  to  the  baptismal  font,  and  im- 
mediately before  their  baptism  two  things  Avere  re- 
quired of  them.  The  one  was  called  aTorag/s  too 
^.aram, segregatio  a  Satcniu;  the  other,  suvraliiv^oi^oieTovy 
uggregatio  ad  Christum.  By  the  one  they  renounc- 
ed, in  a  form  of  words  that  was  prescribed  to  them, 
the  devil,  his  works,  his  worship,  and  all  his  pomp, 
i.  e.  they  professed  their  resolution  to  forsake  both 
vice  and  idolatry  :  by  the  other,  they  declared  their 
faith  in  those  articles  in  which  they  had  been  in- 
structed. The  most  ancient  method  of  declaring 
this  faith  was  taken  from  the  form  of  baptism.  The 
person  to  be  baptized  said,  "  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  By  these 
words,  he  professed  that  his  faith  embraced  that 
whole  name  into  which  he  was  to  be  baptized  ;  and 
the  creeds,  which  came  to  be  used  in  different 
churches,  appear  to  have  been  only  enlargements  of 
this  original  declaration,  the  substance  of  which  was 
detained  in  all  of  them,  but  was  extended  or  explain- 
ed by  insertions  which  were  meant  to  oppose  errors 
in  doctrine  as  they  sprang  u]),  and  which  consequent- 
ly varied  in  every  church  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  errors  that  prevailed  there,  and  the  light  in  which 
these  errors  wore  viewed.     Every  church  required 
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its  catechumens  to  repeat  its  own  creed  before  they 
were  baptized,  so  that  the  repetition  of  the  creed 
was  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  catechumens, 
that  their  faith  in  the  name  into  which  they  were 
to  be  baptized  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  church 
from  which  they  were  to  receive  baptism. 

It  appears  by  this  deduction,  that  faith  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  a  branch  of  the  rudiments  of 
Christianity,  derived  from  that  form  by  which  our 
Lord  appointed  disciples  to  be  initiated  into  his 
religion  ;  and  in  this  form  you  will  observe  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  conjoined  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  in  such  a  manner  as  obviously  to  imply  that  he 
is  a  person  of  equal  rank  with  them.  When  you 
recollect  the  exalted  conceptions  which  the  Gospel 
gives  of  the  Father,  and  the  full  revelation  which  it 
has  made  of  the  dignity  of  the  Son ;  when  you  re- 
collect that  there  is  authority  in  the  New  Testament 
for  worshipping  the  Son  as  the  Father ;  and  when 
you  consider  farther  that  the  persons  who  professed 
their  faith  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  did 
at  the  very  same  time  renounce  the  worship  of  idols, 
you  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  an  unaccountable 
ambiguity  in  the  expression  prescribed  by  our  Lord  ; 
nay,  that  the  form  used  upon  his  authority  has  a 
necessary  tendency  to  lead  Christians  into  the  prac- 
tice of  idolatry  which  they  then  renounced,  unless 
the  Holy  Ghost  be,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  an 
object  of  worship.  This  clear  inference  from  the 
form  of  baptism  was  probably  confirmed  in  the 
earliest  ages  by  its  being  observed,  that,  besides  all 
those  places  of  the  New  Testament  which  teach  us 
to  reverence  the  Spirit,  there  is  one  passage  where 
the  Apostle  Paul  has  joined  the  three  persons  to- 

VOL.   II.  s 
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gether  in  such  a  manner  as  seems  intended  to  con- 
vey to  his  readers  a  conception  of  the  equality  of 
their  rank.*  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  with  you  all." 

Upon  these  authorities  the  Christian  church,  from 
the  very  beginning,  worshipped  the  Holy  Ghost. 
There  is  clear  evidence  of  this  fact,  in  a  passage 
from  Justin  Martyr,f  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
quote  as  the  best  voucher  of  the  opinions  and  the 
practices  of  early  times.  The  succession  of  Christ- 
ian writers  from  Justin  say  the  same  thing,  and  the 
Spirit  is  conjoined  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 
the  most  ancient  doxologies.  But  it  was  a  principle 
with  the  first  Christians,  tov  Qbov  fx,om  bu  'r^ogx.vvsiv.  The 
worship  of  any  creature  was  in  their  eyes  idolatry ; 
and  therefore  their  worshipping  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
expressing  by  their  practice  the  same  inference  which 
they  draw  in  their  writings  from  the  form  of  bap- 
tism, viz.  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person  of  the 
same  rank  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

If  this  uniform  testimony  of  the  Christian  writ- 
ers could  be  supposed  to  require  any  support,  we 
might  quote  a  dialogue  entitled  Philopatris,  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Lucian,  and  certainly  written 
either  by  him,  or  by  some  contemporary  of  his,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The  author  means 
to  give  a  ludicrous  representation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  catechumens  were  instructed,  and  amongst 

•  2  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

T  AXX'  txmov  re  ('7rari^a,'\  %a.i  rov  rra^'  avroo  v'm  iXdovra,  xai  hiha- 
gavra  rjfiai  raxtTo,  xai  rov  ruv  aTJ^v  e<rofJi,ivuv  xui  s^o/MoiovfMivajv  uyaQuv 
ayyiXuiy  arourov,  rrviu/za  n  to  T^of  »;t/xov  asQofiida  xa/  'X§o(fy.vvov/Ji,iv,  Xoyui 
xai  aXriditu  ry/ic^m;.      See  Bull,  Def.  70. 
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Other  circumstances,  he  introduces  the  following.* 
The  scholar  asks  by  whom  he  should  swear,  and 
the  christian  instructor  answers  in  words  which  im- 
ply that  the  Christians,  in  the  days  of  Lucian,  were 
accustomed  to  swear  by  all  the  three  Persons  men- 
tioned. But  as  swearing  by  a  Person  is  one  of  those 
honours  which  are  most  properly  called  divine,  Lu- 
cian infers,  from  this  part  of  the  practice  of  the 
Christians,  that  in  their  estimation  every  one  of  the 
three  Persons  was  zroc,  v.ai  Qio; ;  and  thus  his  testimony 
comes  to  be  a  voucher  of  both  the  opinions  and  the 
practice  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  with  regard 
to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

During  the  first  three  centuries,  there  was  not  any 
particular  controversy  upon  this  subject,  except  that 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  system  of  the  Gnostics. 
The  numerous  sects  that  come  under  this  descrip- 
tion, who  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  by 
a  mixture  of  the  tenets  of  oriental  philosophy,  held 
both  Christ  and  the  Spirit  to  be  ^ons,  emanations 
from  the  Supreme  Mind.  But  as  they  denied  the 
divine  original  of  the  books  of  Moses,  they  said  that 
the  Spirit,  which  had  inspired  him  and  the  prophets, 
was  not  that  exalted  jEon  whom  God  sent  forth  af- 
ter the  ascension  of  Christ,  but  an  iEon  very  much 
inferior,  and  removed  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
Supreme  Being.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
general  belief  of  the  Christian  church,  that  the  same 
Spirit  who  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  apostles  had 
operated  in  the  saints  from  the  beginning  ;  and  the 
character  uniformly  given  of  the  Spirit  by  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  the  other  primitive  writers, 

*  See  Bull,  Def.  F.  N.  73,  and  Jud.  32. 
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was  in  such  words  as  these  :  to  v^o^pnTiy-oM  •Knxt^a — to  hm 

ruv  <7r^o(priTUv  xixri^v^og  rag  oixovof/iiag  Qsou.      In  order,  therefore, 

to  oppose  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  there  came  to 
be  introduced  into  the  creed  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  honoured  throughout  the  east  as 
the  mother  of  all  the  churches,  in  addition  to  the 
original  words,  "  I  believe  ng  to  aym  miviza"  the  fol- 
lowing, "  TO  rra^azXriTov,   to  XaXrjgav  dia   tuv   'X^oipriTuv."      We 

know  that  Cyril,  who  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  fourth  century,  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  creed 
of  which  these  words  are  a  part ;  and  we  learn  from 
his  writings,  that  this  creed  was  explained  to  the 
catechumens  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
they  were  required  to  repeat  it  before  they  received 
baptism. 

Here  the  matter  rested  till  after  the  time  of  the 
Arian  controversy.  As  Arius  held  the  Son  to  be 
the  most  excellent  creature  of  God,  by  whom  all 
others  were  created,  the  Spirit  was  necessarily  rank- 
ed by  him  amongst  the  productions  of  the  Son  :  and 
accordingly  the  ancient  writers  who  have  left  an  ac- 
count of  the  heresy  of  Arius,  say  that  he  made  the 
Spirit  y.Tia.'M  xr/ff/xaroj,  the  creature  of  a  creature.  But 
as  his  attacks  were  chiefly  directed  against  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Son,  and  as  his  opinions  concerning 
the  Spirit  were  only  an  inference  from  the  leading 
principles  of  his  system,  they  did  not  draw  any  par- 
ticular attention  in  the  council  of  Nice.  This  first 
general  council,  which  met  A.  D.  325,  published  the 
creed,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nicene 
creed,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  errors  of  Arius. 
Accordingly,  there  are  added  in  this  creed  to  the 
second  article  of  the  ancient  creeds,  that  concerning 
the  Son,  several  clauses  which  were  meant  to  declare 
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the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  his  consubstantiality 
with  the  Father ;  but  the  third  article,  that  concern- 
ing the  Spirit,  is  continued  in  the  same  simple  mode 
of  expression  which  had  been  originally  suggested 

by  the  form  of  baptism,  xa/  ug  to  rtn-oiJ.a  to  ayiov. 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  Macedonius, 
who  held  a  particular  modification  of  the  Arian  sys- 
tem concerning  the  Son,  following  out  the  principles 
of  that  system,  openly  denied  the  divinity  of  the 
Spirit,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  sect,  known  in 
those  times  by  the  name  Uvi\jiJM70(j.a-xoi.  Macedonius 
is  said  by  some  to  have  denied  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  a  person  distinct  from  the  Father,  and  to  have 
considered  what  the  Scriptures  call  the  Spirit,  a^ 
only  a  divine  energy  diffused  throughout  the  creation. 
According  to  others,  he  held  the  Spirit  to  be  a  crea- 
ture, the  servant  of  the  Most  High  God.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  detail  of  his  opinions.  We 
only  know  in  general,  that  he  did  not  admit,  what 
in  his  time  had  been  generally  received  in  the 
Christian  church,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  person 
of  the  same  divine  nature  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  ;  and  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  the 
opinion  of  Macedonius  appeared  to  the  church  to  be 
an  innovation  in  the  ancient  faith.  For  as  the  first 
general  council,  the  council  of  Nice,  had,  A.  D.  325, 
condemned  the  opinions  of  Arius  with  regard  to  the 
Son,  so  the  second  general  council,  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  381,  condemned  the  opinions 
of  Macedonius  with  regard  to  the  Spirit.  The 
council  of  Nice  testified  their  disapprobation  of  the 
opinions  of  Arius,  and  guarded  those  who  should 
be  received  into  the  Christian  church  against  his 
errors,  by   the   additions  which  they  made  to  the 
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second  article  of  the  ancient  creeds  ;  and  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  in  like  manner,  entered  their  tes- 
timony against  the  errors  of  Macedonius  by  the  fol- 
lowing change  upon  that  creed  which  had  been  used 
in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  in  substance  with  that  used 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  The  third  article 
of  the  ancient  creed  had  run  thus,  n;  to  aym  irvvjiMa^  r& 

Ta^ay.XriTov^  to  yMkrieav  bia  tcuv  croofriTuv.        Instead    of    to   rruoct- 

■/.Xrirov,  which  might  be  conceived  to  convey  a  notice  of 
inferiority  and  ministration  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
council  of  Constantinople  introduced  the  following 

expressions  '.  Kai  ug  to  irrzjij.u.  to  ayiov,  to  xi/^/ov  to  ^wojtwouv,  to 
i'K  Tou  vaTPog  iy.'xoorooiMivov,  to  aw  crarg/  Ka/  u/w  'X^ogt'.'owjiuvov  y.ai 
ffuvdo^aZ^o/iivoVf  to  yxtkrieav  dta  tuv  T^ofriTUv. 

The  expressions  inserted  instead  of  to  -ra^azXriTov, 
were  intended  to  declare,  what  the  natural  import 
of  the  words  very  strongly  conveys,  that  majesty  of 
character  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  equality  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son  in  worship  and  glory,  which 
those  who  are  admitted  to  Christian  baptism  after 
being  catechumens  had  been  taught,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  original  form,  to  believe,  and  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  great  body  of  the  church, 
till  the  time  of  JMacedonius,  had  ever  thought  of 
(questioning. 

When,  in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  opinions  concern- 
ing the  Son,  much  bolder  than  those  which  had  been 
lield  by  Arius,  or  any  of  his  followers,  were  avowed 
and  published  by  Socinus,  it  was  not  possible  that 
lie  covild  acquiesce  in  the  received  creed  concerning 
the  Spirit :  and  the  opinion  which  he  adopted  upon 
this  subject  was  the  same  with  that  refined  system 
which   hns  been  ascribed   by  some  to  Macedonius. 
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Socinus  did  not  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  crea- 
ture ;  he  said  that  it  is  the  power  and  energy  of 
God  sent  from  heaven  to  men  ;  that  by  its  being 
given  without  measure,  as  the  Scriptures  speak,  to 
Jesus  Christ,  this  great  Prophet  was  sanctified,  and 
led,  and  raised  above  all  the  other  messengers  of 
heaven  ;  that  by  the  extraordinary  measure  in  which 
it  was  given  to  his  apostles  they  were  qualified  for 
executing  their  commission ;  and  that  it  is  still 
communicated  in  such  manner  and  such  degree  as  is 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  sanctification  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus. 

This  is  the  system  of  the  modern  Socinians,  which 
Lardner  has  brought  forward  in  some  pieces  that 
are  published  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes  of 
his  works,  and  which  is  found  often  recurring  in 
the  writings  of  Priestley  and  Lindsey.  The  argu- 
ments upon  which  this  system  rests  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing kind.  An  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  v/ith 
this  system  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
seem  to  imply  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  distinct  per- 
son :  it  is  said  that  the  Spirit  of  God  sometimes  de- 
notes the  power  or  wisdom  of  God,  as  they  are 
communicated  to  men,  i.  e.  spiritual  gifts ;  that  it  is 
sometimes  merely  a  circumlocution  for  God  himself ; 
and  that  when  the  Spirit  of  God  appears  to  be  spo- 
ken of  as  a  person,  we  are  to  understand  that  there 
is  a  figure  of  speech,  the  same  kind  of  prosopopoeia 
by  which  it  is  said  that  charity  is  kind  and  envieth 
not — that  sin  deceives  and  slays  us — and  that  the 
law  speaks.  It  is  allowed  that  the  figure  is  various- 
ly used  in  different  places  :  but  it  is  alleged,  that,  by 
a  moderate  exercise  of  critical  sagacity,  all  those 
passages  oi'  the  New  l\\stament,  in  which  the  Spirit 
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of  God  is  iiieiitioued,  may  be  explained  without  our 
being  obliged  to  suppose  that  a  person  is  denoted  by 
that  expression. 

This  is  the  Sociiiian  mode  of  arguing  with  regard 
to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Upon  the  other  side,  it  is  ar- 
gued by  Bishop  Pearson,  who  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject very  fully  and  distinctly  in  his  Exposition  of  the 
Creed  ;  by  Dr.  Barrow,  in  one  of  his  Sermons  on 
the  Creed  ;  by  Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  by  others,  that  numberless  actions  and 
operations  which  unavoidably  convey  the  idea  of  a 
person  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost — that  there 
are  many  places  in  which  neither  prosopopoeia  nor 
any  other  figure  of  speech  can  account  for  this  man- 
ner of  speaking — and  that  the  attributes,  and  names, 
and  description  of  this  person,  are  such  as  clearly 
imply  that  he  is  no  creature,  but  truly  God. 

The  subject,  it  may  be  seen,  from  this  general 
account  of  the  argument  upon  both  sides,  runs  out 
into  a  long  detail  of  minute  criticism.  Without  at- 
tempting to  enter  into  this,  I  will  only  suggest  four 
general  observations,  which  it  is  proper  to  carry 
along  with  you  when  you  examine  those  passages 
which  Dr.  Clarke  has  fairly  collected  in  his  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  upon  which  the 
other  writers  argue. 

1.  In  many  places  of  Scripture,  "  the  Spirit  of 
God"  may  be  a  circumlocution  for  God  himself,  or 
for  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God.  Thus,  when  we 
read,  "  whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit,  and  whitlier 
shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?" — "  they  vexed  his 
holy  spirit" — "  by  his  spirit  he  hath  garipshed  the 
heavens  :"  or  when  Jesus  says,  "  if  I  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  ;"  in  another  Gos])el  it  is,  "  if  I  l)y  the  finger 
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of  God  cast  out  devils,"  it  is  not  more  reasonable  to 
infer  from  these  expressions  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  a  person  distinct  from  God,  than  it  would  be  to 
suppose  that,  when  we  speak  of  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
we  mean  a  person  distinct  from  the  man  himself. 
You  will  not  think  that,  because  the  circumlocution, 
for  which  the  Socinians  contend,  does  not  give  the 
true  explication  of  all  the  passages  to  which  they 
wish  to  apply  it,  there  is  no  instance  of  its  being 
used  in  Scripture  :  and  you  will  always  carry  along 
with  you  this  general  rule  of  scripture  criticism,  that 
it  is  most  unbecoming  those,  who  profess  to  derive 
all  their  knowledge  of  theology  from  the  Scriptures, 
to  strain  texts  in  order  to  make  them  appear  to  sup- 
port particular  doctrines,  and  that  there  never  can 
be  any  danger  to  truth,  in  adopting  that  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  which  is  the  most  natural  and 
rational. 

2.  There  are  many  passages  in  which  "  the  Spirit 
of  God"  means  gifts  or  powers  communicated  to  men, 
and  from  which  we  are  not  warranted  to  infer  that 
there  is  a  person  who  is  the  fountain  and  distributer 
of  these  gifts.  So  we  read  often  in  the  Old  Testament, 
"  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  when  no- 
thing more  is  necessarily  implied  under  the  expres- 
sion, than  that  the  person  spoken  of  was  endowed 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  skill,  or  might,  or 
wisdom.'  So  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament,  "  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you,"  were  fulfilled  un- 
der the  New  Testament  by  what  are  there  called 
"  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  in  reference  to  which 
we  read,  "  that  Christians  received  tlie  Holy  Ghost" 
— "  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  them" — "  that 
they  were  filled  with  the  Spirit."    Neither  the  words 
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of  the  promise,  nor  the  words  that  relate  the  fulfil- 
ment of  it,  suggest  the  personality  of  the  Spirit;  and 
if  we  knew  nothing  more  than  what  such  passages 
suggest,  the  Socinian  system  upon  this  subject  would 
exhaust  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  the  Spirit 
would  appear  to  be  merely  a  virtue  or  energy  pro- 
ceeding from  God. 

3.  But  my  third  observation  is,  that  if  there  are 
passages  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  clearly  and 
unequivocally  described  as  a  person,  then,  however 
numerous  the  passages  may  be  in  which  "  the  Spirit 
of  God"  appears  to  be  a  phrase  meaning  gifts  and 
powers  communicated  to  men,  this  does  not  in  the 
least  invalidate  the  evidence  of  the  personality  of 
the  Spirit,  because  it  is  a  most  natural  and  intelli- 
gible figure  to  express  the  gifts  and  powers  by  the 
name  of  that  person  who  is  represented  as  the  dis- 
tributer of  them.  The  true  method,  then,  of  stating 
the  question  upon  this  svibject  between  the  Socinians 
and  other  Christians,  is  not,  whether  it  be  possible 
to  interpret  a  great  number  of  passages  that  speak 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  being  obliged  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  distinct  Person  to  whom  this 
name  is  given,  but  whether  there  are  not  some  pas- 
sages by  which  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  may  be 
clearly  ascertained. 

There  are  two  passages  of  this  last  kind  to  which 
I  would  direct  your  attention.  The  first  is,  the  long 
discourse  of  our  Lord,  in  chaps,  xiv.  xv.  and  xvi.  of 
John's  Gospel,  where,  in  promising  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  apostles,  he  describes  him  as  a  person  who 
was  to  be  sent  and  to  come,  who  hears,  and  speaks, 
and  reproves,  and  instructs  ;  as  a  person  different 
from  Jesus,  because  lie  \ras  to  conie  after  Jesus  dc- 
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parted,  because  he  was  to  be  sent  by  Christ,  and  to 
receive  of  Christ,  and  to  glorify  Christ  ;  as  a  person 
different  from  the  Father,  because  he  was  to  be  sent 
by  the  Father,  and  because  he  was  not  to  speak  of 
himself,  but  to  speak  what  he  should  hear.  The  se- 
cond passage  is  a  discourse  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor. 
xii.  1 — 13,  where  the  apostle,  in  speaking  of  the  di- 
versities of  spiritual  gifts,  represents  them  as  under 
the  administration  of  one  Spirit.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  words  which  can  mark  more  strongly  than 
the  11th  verse  does,  that  there  is  a  Person  who  is 
the  author  of  all  spiritual  gifts,  and  who  distributes 
them  according  to  his  discretion. 

You  will  meet,  in  the  collection  of  texts  upon  this 
subject,  with  many  other  passages  which  show  that 
the  apostles  considered  the  Spirit  as  a  person :  and 
to  the  inference  obviously  suggested  by  all  these  pas- 
sages, you  are  to  add  this  general  consideration,  that 
as  the  prosopopoeia,  to  which  the  Socinians  have  re- 
course in  order  to  evade  the  evidence  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  Spirit,  appears  to  be  forced  and  unnatu- 
ral, when  it  is  applied  to  the  long  discourse  recorded 
by  John,  so  the  supposition  of  any  such  prosopopoeia 
being  there  intended,  is  rendered  incredible  by  our 
Lord's  introducing,  after  that  discourse,  the  Holy 
Ghost  into  the  form  of  baptism,  and  thus  conjoining 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  he  had  described  as  a  per- 
son, with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  who  are  certainly 
known  to  be  persons.  There  is,  in  all  this,  a  con- 
tinued train  of  argument,  so  much  fitted  to  impress 
our  minds  with  a  conviction  of  the  personality  of  the 
Spirit,  that,  if  the  Socinian  system  on  this  subject  be 
true,  it  will  be  hard  to  fix  upon  any  inference  from  the 
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language  of  Scripture  iii  which  our  minds  may  safely 
acquiesce. 

4.  My  fourth  observation  is,  that  if  the  Spirit  of 
God  be  a  person,  it  follows  of  course  that  he  is  God. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  Spirit  is  anywhere  in  Scrip- 
ture directly  called  God  :  and  although  the  writers 
on  this  subject  have  repeatedly  said  that  this  name 
is  given  him  by  implication,  because,  Acts  v.  3,  4, 
lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost  is  stated  as  the  same  with 
lying  to  God  ;  and  our  bodies  are  called,  1  Cor.  vi. 
19,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  1  Cor.  iii.  16, 
the  temple  of  God,  yet  I  w^ould  not  rest  so  important 
an  article  of  faith  upon  this  kind  of  verbal  criticism. 
The  clear  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  in  my  opinion  be  thus  shortly  stated.  Since  all 
spiritual  gifts  are  represented  as  being  placed  under 
the  administration  of  this  person  ;  since  blasphemy 
against  him  is  declared  to  be  an  unpardonable  sin  ; 
since  our  Lord  commands  Christians  to  be  baptized 
into  the  name  of  this  person  as  well  as  into  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  and  since  the  apostle 
Paul  prays  or  wishes  for  the  communion  of  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost  as  for  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  love  of  God,  it  is  plain  that  the  Scriptures 
teach  us  to  honour  and  worshij)  this  person  as  we 
honour  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  if  he  bore  to  these  two  persons  the  re- 
lation of  a  creature  to  the  Creator,  we  should  be  in 
this  manner  led  to  consider  all  the  three  as  of  the 
same  nature. 

So  much  force  is  there  in  this  argument,  that  the 
supposition  of  the  Spirit's  being  a  creature  has  long- 
been  abandoned.  It  has  not  even  that  support  which 
the  Socinian  opinion  concerning  Josus  Christ  appears 
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to  derive  from  the  expressions  relating  to  his  hu- 
manity. The  Spirit  is  nowhere  spoken  of  in  those 
humble  terms  which  belong  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus  : 
and  they  who  are  not  disposed  to  admit  his  divinity, 
finding  no  warrant  for  affixing  to  him  any  lower 
character,  are  obliged  to  deny  his  existence,  by  re- 
solving all  that  is  said  of  him  into  a  figure  of  speech. 
Your  business,  therefore,  in  studying  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  Spirit,  is  to  examine  whether 
this  figure  of  speech,  which  is  natural  in  some  pas- 
sages, can  be  admitted  as  the  explication  of  all ;  or 
whether  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  introduce 
it  into  some  places  where  the  Spirit  is  described,  be 
not  so  glaring  as  to  leave  a  conviction  upon  the  mind 
of  every  candid  inquirer,  that  the  Scriptures  reveal 
to  us  a  third  person,  whose  agency  is  exerted  in  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  of  the  Gospel :  and  if  your 
minds  are  satisfied  of  the  personality  of  the  Spirit, 
you  have  next  to  examine  whether  the  descriptions 
of  this  person,  being  incompatible  with  the  notion 
of  that  inferiority  of  character  which  belongs  to  a 
creature,  do  not  lead  you  to  consider  him  as  truly 
and  properly  God, 
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CHAP.  X. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

From  the  information  which  is  given  us  concerning 
the  two  persons  whom  the  Gospel  reveals,  it  appears 
to  follow  that  both  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
truly  and  essentially  God.  But  this  communication 
of  the  attributes,  the  names,  and  the  honours  which 
belong  to  God  the  Father,  implies  that  these  two 
persons  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  him,  and 
with  one  another :  and  we  are  thus  led,  after  con- 
sidering the  two  persons  singly,  to  attend  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  united  with  the  Father. 
For  when  reason  is  able  to  deduce  from  Scripture 
that  there  are  three  persons,  each  of  whom  is  God, 
that  curiosity,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  exercise 
of  our  powers,  renders  her  solicitous  to  investigate 
the  connexion  that  subsists  amongst  the  three :  and 
it  is  not  till  after  she  has  made  many  unsuccessful 
attempts,  that  she  is  forced  to  acquiesce  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  her  inability  to  form  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  subject. 

I  am  now  therefore  to  subjoin  to  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  view  of 
the  opinions  that  have  been  held  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  united  with  the  Father ; 
a  subject  which  is  known  in  theology  by  the  name 
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of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  stating  these 
opinions,  I  shall  not  recite  a  great  deal  that  I  have 
read  without  being  able  to  penetrate  its  meaning  ;  nor 
shall  I  attempt  to  go  minutely  through  all  the  shades 
of  difference  that  may  be  traced  ;  but  I  shall  produce 
the  fruit  which  I  gathered  from  a  wearisome  perusal 
of  many  authors,  by  marking  the  great  outlines  of 
the  three  systems  upon  this  subject,  which  stand 
forth  most  clearly  distinguished  from  one  another. 
I  shall  give  them  the  names  of  the  Sabellian,  the 
Arian,  and  the  Catholic  systems.  I  call  the  third 
the  Catholic  system,  because  it  is  the  opinion  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  which  has  generally  obtained  in 
the  Christian  Church. 


SECTION  I. 

The  point,  from  which  a  simple  distinct  exposition 
of  opinions  concerning  the  Trinity  sets  out,  is  that 
fundamental  doctrine  of  natural  religion,  the  unity 
of  God.  Although  the  heathens  multiplied  gods, 
yet,  even  in  their  popular  mythology,  a  wide  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  the  subordinate  deities  and 
that  Supreme  Being  from  whom  they  were  derived, 
and  by  whom  they  were  controlled  ;  and  the  more 
enlightened  that  the  mind  of  any  philosopher  be- 
came, he  rose  the  nearer  to  an  apprehension  of  the 
divine  unity.  Our  notions  of  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature  involve  the  idea  of  unity ;  and  that 
nice  analogy  of  parts,  which  a  skilful  observer  dis- 
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covers  in  the  works  of  nature  and  Providence,  is  an 
experimental  confirmation  of  all  the  reasonings  upon 
which  this  idea  is  founded.  The  law  of  Moses, 
which  separated  the  Jews  from  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  the  nations,  declares  that  there  is  none  other 
besides  him,  and  asserts  his  unity  in  these  words, 
Deut.  vi.  4,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord."  Our  Saviour,  Mark  xii.  32,  adopts  the 
unity  of  God  as  the  principle  of  the  first  and  great 
commandment  of  his  religion.  In  another  place, 
Mark  x.  18,  he  disclaims  the  appellation  of  good, 
saying,  "  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God." 
The  divine  unity  is  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  his  apostles,  "  To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the 
only  wise  God,  who  only  hath  immortality."*  It 
is  said  that  those  who  were  converted,  "  turned  to 
God  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God  ;"f 
and  we  cannot  read  the  New  Testament  without 
being  strongly  impressed  with  this  truth,  that  the 
supposition  of  a  number  of  gods,  which  philosophy 
and  Judaism  discard,  is  most  repugnant  to  the  per- 
fect revelation  made  by  Him  who  came  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  to  declare  God  to  man. 

If  there  be  truth  in  this  first  principle  of  natural 
religion,  so  earnestly  inculcated  by  the  general  strain 
of  the  New  Testament,  then  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be  three  Gods,  but  there 
must  be  a  sense  in  which  these  three  Persons  are 
one  God.  Our  Lord  has  been  generally  understood 
to  intimate  that  there  is  such  a  sense,  when  he  says, 
John  X.  30,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one ;"  and  his 
apostle  says  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  all  the 

*  1  Cor.  viii.  ().   1  Tim.  i.  17  ;  vi.  l6.  t  1  Thes.  i.  9- 
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three,  1  John  v.  7.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  you 
should  be  aware  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  this  application  of  these  two  texts.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  it  has  been  said  that  the  words 
of  our  Lord  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  unity  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  and  that,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  context,  or  the  similar  expressions  which 
he  uses  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John,  his 
words  may  mean  no  more  than  this,  I  and  my  Fa- 
ther are  one  in  purpose,  i.  e.  his  power,  which  none 
can  resist,  is  always  exerted  in  carrying  into  effect 
my  gracious  designs  towciids  my  disciples.  With 
regard  to  the  second  text,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
whole  verse  is  an  interpolation,  because  it  is  want- 
ing in  many  Greek  manuscripts,  and  because  it  is 
not  quoted  by  any  Christian  father  who  wrote  in 
Greek  before  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  authenticity 
of  this  verse  is  certainly  problematical,  for  very  able 
judges  have  formed  different  opinions  concerning  it. 
Mill,  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  after  stating  at 
great  length  the  arguments  upon  both  sides,  gives  it 
as  his  judgment,  that  the  verse  is  genuine.  But 
Griesbach,  the  latest  editor  of  the  New  Testament, 
after  a  long  investigation,  declares  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner,  that  the  strongest  testimonies  and  ar- 
guments are  against  this  verse ;  and  that,  if  it  is 
admitted  upon  the  slight  grounds  which  have  been 
alleged  in  defence  of  it,  Textus  Novi  Testamenti  nni- 
verstis  jilane  mcertus  esset  atque  cluhius.  This  was 
also  the  opinion  of  Porson,  the  late  celebrated  Greek 
Professor  in  England,  and  of  Herbert  Marsh,  the 
Editor  of  Michaelis.  I  must  accede  to  such  autho- 
rities— and  I  have  further  to  say,  that  even  although 

VOL.  II.  T 
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we  should  admit  this  verse,  we  cannot  positively  af- 
firm that  it  teaches  an  unity  of  nature  in  three 
persons;  for  it  may  mean  nothing  more  than  an 
agreement  in  that  record,  which  all  the  thi-ee  are 
there  said  to  bear. 

It  is  not,  then,  upon  this  controverted  verse  in 
John's  Epistle,  nor  upon  the  probability,  however 
strong,  that  the  emphatical  words  of  our  Lord,  "  I 
and  my  Father  are  one,"  mean  something  more  than 
an  unity  of  purpose,  that  the  unity  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ought  to  be  rested ; 
but  it  is  upon  the  following  clear  induction.  The 
Scriptures,  in  conformity  with  right  reason,  declare 
that  there  is  one  God :  at  the  same  time,  they  lead 
us  to  consider  every  one  of  three  Persons  as  truly 
God.  But  the  one  of  these  propositions  must  be 
employed  to  qualify  the  other ;  and  therefore  there 
certainly  is  some  sense  in  which  these  three  persons 
are  one  God.  This  induction  is  confirmed  by  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  which  never  speaks 
of  three  Gods,  but  uniformly  mentions  these  three 
persons  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  an  union  of 
counsel  and  operation  infinitely  more  perfect  than 
any  which  we  behold. 

The  force  of  the  induction  which  I  have  now 
stated  has  been  felt  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  The 
earliest  Christian  writers,  who  paid  the  same  ho- 
nours to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  as  to  the 
Father,  declared  their  abhorrence  of  polytheism,  and 
considered  themselves  as  worshippers  of  the  one 
true  God.  In  the  second  century,  the  word  r^;«;, 
frinltas,  was  imported  from  the  Platonic  school,  to 
express  the  union  of  the  three  persons  ;  and  the 
whole  succession  of  Antc-Nicene  fathers,  although 
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their  illustrations  are  not  always  the  most  pertinent, 
discover  by  innumerable  passages  that  they  wor- 
shipped the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  constituting  what  TertuUian  calls,  in  the  second 
century,  Trinitas  unius  divinitatis,  and  Cyprian,  in 
the  third,  Adunata  trinitas,  and  Athanasius,  in  the 

fourth,  a^/a/gsros  rf/a?. 


SECTION  II. 

The  first  attempt,  in  the  way  of  speculation,  to  re- 
concile with  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  what  Christ- 
ians had  learnt  to  call  the  Trinity,  was  made  in  the 
second  century  by  Praxeas,  and  was  continued,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  by  Noetus,  and 
in  the  middle  of  it  by  Sabellius. — There  may  be 
some  shades  of  difference  in  the  opinions  of  these 
three  men  :  but  as  the  leading  parts  of  their  system 
were  the  same,  the  names  of  Praxeas  and  Noetus 
came  to  be  lost  in  the  name  of  Sabellius,  and  the 
points  common  to  all  the  three  constitute  that  sys- 
tem of  the  Trinity  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Sabellianism.  According  to  this  system,  God  is  one 
Person,  who,  at  his  pleasure,  presents  to  mortals 
the  different  aspects  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
In  respect  of  his  creating  and  preserving  all  things, 
he  is  the  Father ;  in  respect  of  what  he  did  as  the 
Redeemer  of  men,  he  is  the  Son ;  and  in  respect  of 
those  influences  which  he  exerts  in  their  sanctifica- 
tioii,  he  is  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  accounts  which 
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ancient  writers  give  of  the  opinions  of  Sabelliiis  lead 
us  to  think  that  he  considered  the  distinction  of  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  as  merely  nominal,  call- 
ing God  rpurjfji^og.  But  Several  circumstances,  collect- 
ed by  the  acute  and  industrious  Mosheim,  render  it 
probable  that  Sabellius  conceived  a  ray  or  portion 
emitted  from  the  divine  substance  to  have  been 
joined  to  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to  form  the 
Son  ;  so  that  his  opinion  concerning  the  Person  of 
Christ  coincided  with  that  of  the  Gnostics,  who  con- 
sidered Jesus  Christ  as  a  man  to  whom  an  emana- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Mind  was  united,  and  with  that 
of  the  modern  Socinians,  who  consider  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God  as  dwelling  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.  But  even  after  this  refinement  upon  the 
opinions  of  Praxeas  and  Noetus,  God  continued  to 
be  stated  in  this  system  as  one  person,  who  assumes 
different  names  from  the  different  aspects,  which 
himself  or  a  part  of  himself  presents  :  and  the  true 
character  of  Sabellianism  is  this,  that  it  destroys 
the  distinction  of  persons  which  the  Scriptures 
teach,  confounding  the  sender  with  the  person  sent, 
him  that  begat  with  him  that  is  begotten,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  the  Father,  from  whom  he  is  said 
to  proceed.  Tertullian  who  wrote  against  Praxeas 
in  the  second  century,  and  the  writers  of  the  third 
who  opposed  Sabellius,  vu'ge  with  great  strength  of 
argument  the  various  passages  in  which  this  dis- 
tinction is  expressed  or  implied :  and  that  they 
might  place  in  the  most  odious  light  the  doctrine  by 
which  it  was  confounded,  they  gave  to  Sabellius 
and  his  followers  the  name  of  Patropassians,  mean- 
ing to  represent  it  as  a  consequence  of  their  doc- 
trine, that  the  God  and  Father  of  all  had  endured 
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those  sufferings  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

Sabellianism  preserves  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner the  unity  of  God  ;  and  on  this  account  it  may- 
appear  to  be  the  most  philosophical  scheme  of  the 
Trinity.  But  insuperable  objections  to  it  arise  from 
the  language  and  views  introduced  into  the  New 
Testament.  Those  who  wrote  after  this  system 
was  first  published  were  so  sensible  of  the  force  of 
these  objections,  that  they  discover  an  extreme  solici- 
tude to  express  clearly  the  distinction  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  They  were  sometimes  led  by 
this  solicitude  into  modes  of  speaking,  which  have 
been  represented  as  inconsistent  with  a  belief  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  :  and  the  great  controversy 
which  was  agitated  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  with 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers 
concerning  the  person  of  the  Son,  took  its  rise  from 
this  circumstance,  that  there  being  in  their  times 
some  who  denied  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and 
others  who  denied  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  these  fathers  wrote  against  both,  and, 
from  their  zeal  for  the  truth,  or  from  the  eagerness 
of  controversy,  used  expressions  in  attacking  the 
one  of  those  heresies,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  recon- 
cile with  the  expressions  used  against  the  opposite 
heresy. 

The  language  employed  by  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  in  condemning  Sabellianism  encouraged  Ari- 
us,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  to 
avoid  every  appearance  of  confounding  the  person 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  broaching  an  opinion 
which  his  contemporaries  represent  as  an  innovation. 
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till  that  time  unheard  of.  He  said  that  the  Son 
was  a  creature  who  had  no  existence  till  he  was 
made  by  God  out  of  nothing — that  his  being  begot- 
ten means  nothing  more  than  his  being  made  by  the 
will  of  the  Father — and  that  this  peculiar  term  is 
applied  to  him,  because  he  was  made  before  all  other 
creatures,  that  he  might  be  tlie  instrument  of  the 
Almighty  in  creating  them.  By  this  system  Arius 
steered  clear  of  Sabellianism,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  preserved  the  unity  of  God.  For  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  him,  is  in  reality  a  creature,  and  only 
called  God  upon  account  of  the  offices  in  which  he 
was  employed,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  with 
which  he  was  invested  by  the  Father  Almighty. 
To  Arius,  therefore,  there  was  but  one  God,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  word  :  but  as  he  admitted  that 
Jesus  Christ,  a  different  person  from  the  Father, 
was  also  God,  because  he  was  constituted  God,  his 
opinion  must  be  stated  as  one  of  the  ancient  systems 
of  the  Trinity. 

I  have  formerly  explained,  *  at  great  length,  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  of  Arius  concern- 
ing the  Son  was  rejected  by  the  Christian  church. 
At  present  I  have  to  advert  to  the  meaning  of  those 
terms  in  which  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  ex- 
pressed their  condemnation  of  this  opinion.  The 
council,  who  knew  the  sense  in  which  Arius  applied 
the  words  God,  and  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  to 
Jesus  Christ,  wished  to  frame  such  a  creed  as  could 
not  be  repeated  by  those  who  held  the  Arian  opi- 
nions :  and  with  this  view  they  made  a  large  addi- 

*  Book  iii.  ch.  1. 
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tioii  to  the  second  article  of  the  ancient  creed,  and 
annexed  to  the  creed  a  condemnatory  clause.* 

The  word,  in  this  addition,  which  requires  the 
most  particular  attention,  upon  account  of  its  fre- 
quent use  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  Trinity, 
is  o(/.oo\}Siog.  It  is  compounded  of  bimg,  icle/n,  and  ouaia, 
substantia ;  denoting  that  which  is  of  the  same  sub- 
stance or  essence  with  another.  It  had  been  used 
by  classical  Greek  writers  in  this  sense.  So  Ari- 
stotle says,  o/Aoojff/a  ffai/ra  acr^a.  It  had  been  applied  f  by 
Christian  writers  long  before  the  council  of  Nice,  in 
the  very  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  council : 
and  it  only  expresses  the  amount  of  those  images 
which  had  been  employed  by  the  succession  of  writ- 
ers from  the  earliest  times,  to  mark  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  significant  of  which  is  introduced  into  the 
creed  itself,  (pug  i%  (pung.  As  a  derived  light  is  the 
same  in  nature  with  the  original  light  at  which  it  was 

*  Ka/  sig  701/  kva,  K.\j'^iov  irisouv  X^iorov,  rov  xi'iov  tou  0£oy,  yivvriSina  sx 
Tou  var^og  fJi^ovoyBVij,  rovriffTiv  sx  Trjg  oudiccg  tou  Tar^og'  Qiov  ix  ^eoy, 
(^wg  tx  (purag^  Sjov  akri&ivov  sx  ^sov  aXrjdmv,  yswriOsvra  ou  Toio^dsuray 
6/MOUffiov  ru)  ircLT^i,  8/'  ou  ra  vavra,  sysvsro.  x.  r.  X.  roug  8i  Xsyovrag^  riv 
'jroTSf  OTS  ovx  Jji/,  xot,i  T^iv  yiwridrivat,  oux  jjf,  xot,i  or/  £§  oux  ovtuv  iysvsro, 
»j  £^  sTi^ag  uvoSraGiOig  ri  ouffiag  <pa,Gxovrag  stmiy  9j  xrigrov,  ti  t^ittov,  n 
aXkoiuTov  Tov  v'/ov  TOU  Qsou,  TouTOug  avadiiMaTiZ^n  55  xaSoXixrj  xai  avoGTo'Kixri 
ixxXriff/a.  The  second  clause  is  thus  translated  by  the  church  of 
England,  in  that  creed  which  they  call  the  Nicene  Creed,  and 
which  forms  part  of  the  communion  service.  "  And  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  his  Fa- 
ther before  all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of 
very  God,  begotten  not  made,  being  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,"  &c.  Sec.  Tlie  anathe- 
matizing clause  is  not  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England. 

t  Bull,  D.  F.  N.  28, 
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kindled,  so,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  (pu;  wlien 
applied  to  the  Father,  the  word  must  have  the  same 
meaning  when  the  Son  is  called  (puig  ?»  <purog. 

There  is  a  circumstance  respecting  the  ancient  use 
of  the  word  bfioomog,  which  it  is  proper  to  state,  be- 
cause it  creates  some  embarrassment  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  satire  and  ridicule.  This  word,  which 
the  council  of  Nice  introduced  into  their  creed,  had 
been  prohibited  by  a  council  which  met  sixty  years 
before  at  Antioch  ;  and  this  inconsistency  between 
two  early  councils  has  been  stated  in  a  light  very 
unfavourable  to  the  uniformity  of  the  Christian  faith. 
But  the  true  account  of  the  matter  appears  to  be 
this.  At  the  time  of  the  council  at  Antioch,  the 
controversy  was  with  the  Sabelliaus,  who  denied  the 
distinction  of  persons  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  The  Sabellians,  employing  every  method  to 
fix  an  odium  upon  the  doctrine  generally  held  con- 
cerning the  Son,  represented  the  word  biMovmc,  which 
Christians  often  used,  as  implying  that  there  was  a 
substance  anterior  to  the  Father  and  the  Sou,  of 
which  each  received  a  part.  The  council  of  Antioch 
judged  that  the  easiest  way  of  repelling  this  attack 
of  the  Sabellians,  was  by  laying  aside  the  use  of 
6/Mouciog :  and  although  they  did  not  mean  to  acknow- 
ledge that  those  who  had  used  the  word  held  the  doc- 
trine said  by  the  Sabellians  to  be  couched  under  it, 
they  effectually  disowned  that  doctrine,  by  recom- 
mending that  other  terms  should  be  employed  for 
expressing  the  Catholic  opinion.  At  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  Sabellianism  was  less  an  object  of 
attention.  The  impossibility  of  reconciling  that  sys- 
tem with  the  language  of  Scripture  had  been  com- 
pletely exposed  ;  the  sense  of  the  church  with  regard 
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to  the  distinction  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  had  been 
precisely  expressed  ;  there  was  little  danger  of  any 
misapprehension  of  terms  upon  this  subject ;  and  a 
new  adversary,  who  held  opinions  directly  opposite 
to  those  of  Sabellius,  but  whose  system  was  conceiv- 
ed to  be  not  less  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  by 
agreeing  with  the  church  in  the  expression  which 
had  been  introduced  into  former  creeds  concerning 
the  Son,  seemed  to  demand  some  unequivocal  decla- 
ration of  the  common  faith.  The  council  of  Nice, 
therefore,  w^hose  faith  we  have  the  best  reason  for 
thinking  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  council  of  An- 
tioch,  revived  the  word  hi^womz^  not  in  the  Sabellian 
sense,  upon  account  of  which  the  council  of  Antioch 
had  laid  it  aside,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had 
been  used  by  more  ancient  writers,  and  in  which  it 
was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  general  train  of  their 
doctrine  :  and  the  reason  of  the  council's  adopting 
this  particular  phrase  was  this,  that  no  other  could  be 
found  so  diametrically  opposite  to  the  Arian  system. 
For  although  the  Arians  might  call  Jesus  God,  mean- 
ing that  he  was  constituted  God,  and  might  say  that 
he  was  begotten  of  the  Father,  meaning  by  begotten 
created,  yet  as  they  held  that  he  was  made  e|  vjy.  ovrwv, 
they  could  not  say  that  he  was  «  rr,<;  c-jgia;  rrarpo; ;  and 
as  they  said  that  he  was  sz  m;  Wt^ag  ovgiu;,  being  a  crea- 
ture in  respect  of  the  Creator,  they  could  not  say 
that  he  was  o/Mco-jgia.  Eusebius,  the  patron  of  the 
Arians,  declared  in  a  letter  to  the  council  of  Nice, 
that  this  word  was  incompatible  with  their  tenets  ; 
and  for  this  very  reason  we  are  told  it  was  adopted 
by  the  council,  that  according  to  an  expression  of 
Ambrose,  which  has  been  often  quoted,  "  with  the 
sword  which  the  heresy  itself  had  drawn  from  the 
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scabbard,  they  might  cut  off  the  head  of  the  mon- 
ster." 

Whether  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have 
avoided  a  term  which  a  great  body  of  Christians  de- 
clared they  could  not  use,  and  to  have  introduced 
into  the  creed  only  those  general  Scripture  phrases 
in  which  the  Arians  were  ready  to  join  with  the 
Catholics,  is  a  point  to  be  decided  by  some  of  the 
general  principles  of  church  government.    At  present, 
in  explaining  the  terms  that  have  been  introduced 
into  the  controversy  concerning  the  Trinity,  we  have 
only  to  observe,  that  an  aversion  to  the  word  o/Moums 
is  the  mark  which  distinguishes  all  those  who  hold 
any  modification  of  the  Arian  system.     Some  of  the 
followers  of  Arius,  wishing  to  avoid  the  harshness  of 
calling  so  exalted  a  Being  a  creature,  said  that  the 
Son  was  different  from  all  other  creatures,  but  still 
they  were  obliged  by  their  principles  to  say  that  he 
was  avo/Miog  rw  varoi.     Otliers  wlio  received  the  name 
of  Semi-Arians,  substituted  hixomm;  in  place  of  hiMoueiog, 
i.  e.  they  admitted  that  the  Son  was  not  only  unlike 
all  other  creatures,  but  that  he  was  like  the  Father, 
having  this  peculiar  privilege  granted  to  him,  to 
have  a  substance  in  all  things  similar  to  that  of  God. 
The  Semi-Arians  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Son  ;  and  it  was  not  easy  for  those 
who  approached  so  near  to  one  another  as  the  Ca- 
tholics and  they  did,  to  preserve,  upon  an  incompre- 
hensible subject,  a  marked  difference  in  their  writ- 
ings.   But  the  Semi-Arians  never  admitted  the  word 
o,u.oo-oGio;  into  their  creeds,  because  it  implied  more  than 
they  believed.     They  believed  that  the  Father  had 
granted  to  the  Son  a  similarity  to  himself ;  but  6,u,Do-jmc 
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implies  that  there  is  an  essential  sameness  of  nature 
between  them. 

We  are  thus  led,  by  the  explication  of  this  dis- 
criminating term,  to  what  I  called  the  third  or  Ca- 
tholic system  of  the  Trinity,  which  may  be  shortly 
expressed  in  words  of  common  use  with  the  Ancient 

Church,   !«/«  ovGta  K(M  T§iig  hvodTaaiig,  or,   i)g  Qiog  av  r^tffiv  vm- 

CTUGidl. 


SECTION  III. 

The  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word  umerMig  was  not 
perfectly  ascertained  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  By  some  it  was  considered  as  denoting 
the  being  or  subsistence  of  a  thing,  and  so  as  equi- 
valent to  oudia, :  by  others  it  was  understood  to  mean 
that  which  has  a  subsistence,  the  thing  subsisting, 
a  person.  It  appears  to  be  used  in  the  first  sense 
by  the  council  of  Nice,  when  in  one  part  of  the  ana- 
thematizing clause  they  condemn  those  who  said 
that  the  Sou  e^  kn^ag  ovaiug  i}  h'7rft(iranit,)c  f^iwu  \  and  accord- 
ing to  this  sense  the  council  of  Sardis,  in  the  fourth 

century,  declared  /i/ai/  s/^a/  htoeranv  rov  var^og  xai  rou  u/oo,  xat 
rou  aym  'XvrjixaTog.      Had  the  COUncil  meant  by  v'ro(rraeig,  a 

person,  their  decree  would  have  been  pure  Sabelli- 
anism.  Some  alarm  was  spread  through  the  church 
when  the  decree  was  first  published,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  this  might  be  the  meaning  of  it.  But 
when  the  matter  came  to  be  investigated,  it  was 
found  that,  as  the  council  of  Sardis  understood  yxosramg 
in  the  first  sense,  and  those,  who  said  r^ag  ami  'jvoarMug, 
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understood  it  in  the  second,  the  meaning  of  both  was 
precisely  the  same  ;  and  after  this  explication,  it 
was  generally  understood  that  o-jcia,  should  denote 
the  being  or  essence  of  a  thing,  bmaraaig  the  person 
subsisting.  In  this  sense  the  last  word  had  been 
used  by  the  Platonic  school  and  by  many  of  the 
Christian  writers,  before  the  council  of  Nice.  It  is 
explained  in  the  ancient  Greek  lexicons  by  ':r^o(su'rov, 
and  it  was  rendered  by  the  Latins  persona^  a  living 
intelligent  agent. 

The  third  system,  then,  was  distinguished  from 
Sabellianism,  by  admitting  r^s/s  ■o'^tosraciig ;  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered as  one  person  manifesting  himself  in  various 
ways,  were  stated  as  three  persons,  each  of  whom 
has  a  permanent  distinct  subsistence.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished from  Arianism  by  ascribing  to  all  the 
three  persons  ^/a  ouc/a.     And  as  Athanasius  speaks, 

TO  j«,Ev  (puoiv  driXoi  7r,g  '^iorriTog'  to  h  rag  tuv  r^iuv  idiorrjTug.       ThoSe 

who  held  this  system  would  not,  with  the  Arians,  call 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in^ovewi,  because  this 
conveyed  the  idea  of  separation  and  inferiority,  such 
an  essential  difference,  as  there  is  between  the  na- 
ture of  the  creature  and  that  of  the  Creator.  Nei- 
ther did  they  adopt  the  words  Tauruoumi  and  fj,ovooum/^ 
because  these  might  seem  to  favour  the  SabeUian 
confusion  of  persons.  But  they  said  the  three  per- 
sons were  d/movcwi,  of  one  substance.     Jesus  Christ, 

said  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  is  mooveiog  riiJ.iv  xara.  r>jK 
aviJgcoTOTTjra,  xa;  ojxoouCiog  var^i  Kara  rriv  ^iorrira  '•    an  CXpreSSlOn 

which  leads  us  to  conceive  the  meaning  of  the  church 
in  those  days  to  have  been,  that  as  all  men  partake 
of  the  same  human  nature,  so  the  divine  nature  was 
common  to  three  persons. 
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But  it  will  occur  to  you  that  three  persons  having 
a  distinct  subsistence,   and  having  the  same  divine 
nature,  are  in  reality  three  Gods  ;  that  the  most  per- 
fect agreement  in  purpose,  and  the  most  invariable 
consent  in  operation,  do  by  no  means  correspond  to 
that  unity  of  God,  which  is  a  first  principle  of  na- 
tural religion ;  and  that  if  those  who  held  the  third 
opinion  had  reason  to  accuse  the  Arians  of  paganism 
and  idolatry  for  worshipping  a  supreme  and  an  in- 
ferior God,  the  Arians  had  reason  to  accuse  them  in 
turn  of  polytheism  for  believing  in  three  Gods.    Ac- 
cordingly, the  names  which  Mr.  Gibbon  gives  to  the 
three  distinct  systems  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Trinity,  which  he  professes  to  delineate  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  History,  are  these,  Arian- 
ism,  Tri theism,  Sabellianism  ;  and  the  charge  which 
is  commonly  brought  against  Athanasians,  the  name 
given  to  those  who  hold  the  third  or  Catholic  opi- 
nion, is  that  they  are  tritheists.     It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  Athanasius  and  his  followers  uniformly 
disclaimed  tri  theism, — and  that  while  they  asserted 
the  equality  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  with 
the  Father,  by  saying  that  the  divine  nature  was 
common  to  all  the  three,  they  maintained,   at  the 
same  time,  that  the  three  persons  were  united  in  a 
manner  perfectly  different  from  that  union  which 
subsists  amongst  individuals  of  the  same  species.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  do  justice  to  the  Catholic  system, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  the  manner  in  which  those 
who  hold  this  system  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
divine  unity  with  the  subsistence  of  the  three  per- 
sons.    What  I  have  read  of  their  writings  upon 
this  subject,  appears  to  me  reducible  to  two  heads. 
1.  That  the  Father  is,  in  their  language,  the  fountain 
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of  deity,  the  principle  and  origin  of  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost.  2.  That  the  three  persons  are  inse- 
parably joined  together. 

1.  The  Father  is  the  fountain  of  deity,  rrr/ri  ^iornrog. 
They  called  the  Father  a^-x^n,  not  in  the  common  sense 
of  that  word,  the  beginning,  as  if  the  Father  existed 
before  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  the  phi- 
losophical sense  of  the  word,  the  principle  from  which 
another  arises.  In  this  sense  he  was  called  am^xoi — 
aysvi/>jToc — a/r/a  v'm.  It  was  Said  to  be  implied  in  the 
very  name  of  Father  that  he  was  a/r/a  xai  a^^/ji  nv  s^ 
aurov  ytwriOivrog ;  and  the  difference  of  the  three  persons 
was  conceived  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  Father  was 
amiTws ;  and  that  both  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost 

were  ainaroi. 

upon  this  principle  the  ancient  Catholics  ground- 
ed the  unity  of  God.  They  did  not  conceive  that 
there  were  three  unoriginated  beings,  but  that  there 
was  (j,,a  a^x/i  ^iornrog,  and  that  the  Father,  by  being  the 
a^r„  is  the  £i/wtf/5.  God,  they  said,  is  one,  because  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  referred  ug  h  mrm.  On  this 
account  they  held,  that,    although   there  are  three 

Persons  in  the  Godhead,  fiomg  ^eor^iroj  abiaissng. 

Different  names  were  employed  to  express  the 
manner  of  causation  with  regard  to  the  two  persons 
who  were  considered  as  amaToi.  It  was  said  of  the 
one  that  he  was  begotten,  of  the  other  that  he  pro- 
ceeded. The  generation  of  the  one  was  suggested 
by  his  being  called  in  Scripture  nkg  ro-j  Qio-j — iMvoys\r,g  rra^a 
rrar^og.  The  proccssiou  of  the  other  was  suggested 
partly  by  his  being  called  c«y^a,  a  msuy  spiro,  I  send 
forth  breath ;  and  partly  by  our  Lord's  saying  in 

one  place,    John  XV.  26,    ro   miMij^a   rr,g  aXrjdnag,   6  rraict  ro-j 

Tur^og  txm^mTui.     But  although  generation  be  applied 
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to  the  Son,  we  must  be  sensible  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  derived  his  origin  from  the  Father  cannot 
bear  any  analogy  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word ; 
and  that  all  attempts  to  explain  the  manner  of  this 
derivation  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  presump- 
tuous and  unprofitable.  The  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  word  of  more  general  signification,  and 
does  not  convey  any  precise  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  Person  is  derived.  It  is  appropriated  to 
Him,  because  the  Scripture  nowhere  says  of  him 
that  he  is  begotten  of  the  Father.  But  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  form  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
distinction  between  procession  and  generation,  the 
two  terms  which  are  stated  as  the  t^iornng  of  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  both  denote  the  communica- 
tion of  the  divine  essence  from  the  Father  ;  and  all 
the  attempts  of  ancient  and  of  modern  writers  to 
discriminate  the  modes  in  which  the  communication 
may  be  made,  consist  of  words  without  meaning. 

Although  those  who  held  the  third  system  of  the 
trinity  maintained  the  vmity  of  the  Godhead,  by  say- 
ing that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  derived 
from  the  Father,  they  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  the  existence  of  these  two  Persons  had 
a  beginning,  or  that  the  Father,  after  existing  for 
some  time  alone,  brought  them  into  being  by  an  act 
of  his  will,  and  imparted  to  them  such  powers  as  he 
chose.  This  is  the  Arian  creed ;  but  it  cannot  be 
received  by  those  who  hold  rong  'vTrograTug  tv  [Mct.  ouova ;  for 
the  divine  nature,  being  incapable  of  change,  cannot 
be  extended  to  three  Persons  after  having  been  pe- 
culiar to  one  ;  and  if  the  being  of  two  of  these  Per- 
sons had  been  precarious,  communicated  to  them  at 
a  certain  time  by  the  will  of  another,  both  of  them 
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would  want  eternity  and  immutability,  two  of  the 
essential  properties  of  the  divine  nature. 

The  Athanasians,  therefore,  in  consistency  with 
the  leading  principles  of  their  system,  considered  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  having  always  existed 
with  the  Father ;  and  they  illustrated  their  mean- 
ing by  saying  that  as  light  cannot  exist  without  ef- 
fulgence, nor  the  sun  without  emitting  his  rays,  nor 
the  mind  without  reason- — so  the  Father  never  ex- 
isted without  the  Son  and  the  Spirit. 

The  Son  was  u'/os  a'/d/og  u'/'dwj  ':rar^oi — uv  ejva'ibioi  y.ai  tui  Ku- 

g/^  mi-jjMaTi.  *  And  in  the  confession  of  faith  of  Gre- 
gory, an  illustrious  writer  of  the  third  century,  after 
a  description  of  the  three  Persons,  it  is  added,  rotag 

The  same  general  reasoning  applies  to  the  neces- 
sary and  eternal  co-existence  of  both  the  curia.701  with 
the  amog.  But  as  the  dignity  of  the  person  of  the 
Son  was  much  more  an  object  of  attention  and  con- 
troversy in  the  early  ages,  than  that  of  the  Spirit, 
most  of  the  images,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
language  employed  on  this  subject,  refer  particularly 
to  him.  One  of  the  images,  probably  suggested  by 
the  Apostle  John's  often  calling  the  Son  Uyog,  arose 
from  the  meaning  of  that  word.  It  was  said  by  the 
Platonic  fathers,  that  "  God,  being  an  eternal  intel- 
ligence, from  the  beginning  had  the  Xt/yog  in  himself, 
being  eternally  rational ;"  and  hence  they  often  called 
Jesus  Christ  Xcr/og  aihwg  rrar^og.  I  shall  illustrate  this 
principle  by  the  words  of  Bishop  Horsley,  who  con- 
curs in  it  with  the  ancient  Platonists.  "  The  per- 
sonal subsistence  of  a  divine  Xoyog  is  implied  in  the 

*  BuU,  D.F.N.  199. 
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very  idea  of  a  God.  The  argument  rests  on  a  prin- 
ciple which  was  common  to  all  the  Platonic  fathers 
and  seems  to  be  founded  on  Scripture,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Son  flows  necessarily  from  the  divine 
intellect  exerted  on  itself;  from  the  Father's  con- 
templation of  his  own  perfections.  For  as  the  Fa- 
ther ever  was,  his  perfections  have  for  ever  been,  and 
his  intellect  hath  been  ever  active.  But  perfections 
which  have  ever  been,  the  ever-active  intellect  must 
ever  have  contemplated ;  and  the  contemplation 
which  hath  ever  been,  must  ever  have  been  accom- 
panied with  its  just  effect,  the  personal  existence  of 
the  Son."* 

This  method  of  illustrating  the  necessary  co-ex- 
istence of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  which  has  passed 
from  the  Platonic  fathers  of  the  second  century 
through  a  succession  of  Athanasian  writers  to  the 
present  time,  does  certainly  convey  to  ordinary  rea- 
ders an  idea  that  the  Son  is  merely  an  attribute  of 
the  Father,  the  reason  of  God  ;  and,  accordingly, 
Dr.  Priestley  and  others  have  represented  the  earlier 
writers  who  called  the  Son  Xoyog,  as  speaking  a  Sa- 
bellian  language ;  and  they  say  that  it  was  to  avoid 
the  Sabellianism  implied  in  the  use  of  this  word, 
that  the  Arians  made  a  distinction  between  the  Xoyoc^ 
which  always  was  with  God,  i.  e.  his  own  reason, 
and  the  X070;,  by  whom  he  made  the  world,  i.  e.  the 
person  whom  he  created  to  be  the  instrument  of 
making  other  things.  The  former  is  Xoyo;  tvhak7%, 
ratio  insita,  reason.  The  latter  is  X0705  vaofo^ixog,  ratio 
prolata,  speech,  reason,  brought  forth  in  words. 
The  Son,  said  Arius,  might  be  compared  to  the  lat- 

*  Horslcy's  Tracts,  p.  61.  Sd  edit. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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ter,  in  order  to  express  that  he  proceeded  immedi- 
ately from  God,  but  he  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
former,  which  means  only  an  attribute  of  the  Deity. 
This  was  a  distinction,  by  which  Arius  wished  not 
only  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  Sabellianism,  but 
also  to  evade  the  argument,  for  the  necessary  and 
eternal  co-existence  of  the  Son  with  the  Father, 
drawn  from  his  being  called  Xo^og  Qio-j.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  analogy  between  the  relation  of  the 
Father  to  the  Xoyog,  and  the  relation  of  every  man's 
inind  to  its  own  thoughts,  which  the  early  writers  laid 
hold  of  as  furnishing  an  argument  for  the  eternal  co- 
existence of  the  Son,  was  pursued  too  far  by  some 
of  them,  and  that  the  obscurity  and  inconsistency 
which  always  flow  from  an  abuse  of  images,  was  the 
consequence.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that 
the  very  same  writers,  who  make  the  most  frequent 
use  of  this  image,  far  from  conceiving  the  Xoyog  to  be 
an  attribute  of  the  Father,  speak  of  the  Son  as  a  dis- 
tinct person,  and  as  eternal ;  it  has  been  made  probable 
by  Bishop  Bull,  that,  when  they  spoke  of  Xoyo;  vjbia&iToc, 
they  meant  a  person,  the  offspring  of  the  divine  mind, 
who,  having  been  from  eternity  with  the  Father,  be- 
came before  the  creation  Xoyog  rr^o(po§iy.og ;  and  we  know 
that  Athanasius,  probably  aware  of  the  abuse  of  this 
image,  does  not  approve  of  applying  either  Xoyog  3^- 
diadiTog  or  Xoyog  v^opoPiKog  as  a  description  of  the  Son,  but 

calls  him  uhg  avror-cXrig. 

The  distinction,  which  the  ancient  Catholic  writers 
upon  the  Trinity  made  between  Xoyog  ivha^iTog  and  Xoyog 
Tgopog/xos,  is  connected  with  a  circumstance  which  has 
contributed  very  much  to  this  apparent  embaiTass- 
ment  and  contradiction  in  what  they  say  of  the  per- 
son of  the  Son.     The  circumstance  is  this,  that  the 
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generation  of  the  Son  has  with  them  difierent  mean- 
ings, according  as  it  respects  the  divine  nature  of 
this  person,  or  his  exertions  towards  the  creatures. 
The  generation  of  the  Son  properly  means  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  divine  essence  was  from  all  eternity 
communicated  to  him.  In  respect  of  this,  he  is 
styled  in  Scripture  iimyivni  -^a^a  i:cf.7ipc, ;  and,  in  the 
Nicene  creed,  Qiog  ex  Gcoy ;  and,  in  reference  to  this, 

Athanasius  says,  <s>iog  an  uv  an  rou  v'm  'jrar/jp  scrr/.     But  the 

ancients  often  speak  of  a  generation  of  the  Son  which 
took  place  at  a  particular  time,  immediately  before 
the  creation  of  the  world.     By  this  they  mean,  not 
the  beginning  of  his  existence,  but  the  disi)lay  of 
his  powers  in  the  production  of  external  objects. 
In  reference  to  this,  Athanasius  explains  the  ex- 
pression which  Paul  applies  to  the  Son,  Tgwroroxog  -^msris 
xT/ffiuc,  begotten  before  all  creation ;  not  that  he  then 
began  to  be,  for  he  had  existed  as  a  distinct  person 
from  all  eternity,  but  he  had  remained  with  the  Fa- 
ther without  exerting  his  powers  upon  external  ob- 
jects, and  at  the  creation  came  forth  from  the  Father. 
This,  therefore,  was  properly  named  T^oiXsvaig — cr^oCoXjj, 
j)rolatioy   the  projection  of  his  energies  ;   and  the 
ancient  writers  who  gave  it  the  name  of  generation, 
never  conceived  that  this  coming  forth  to  act  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Son's  existence.  But  the  Arians, 
laying  hold  of  this  improper  expression,  and  shelter- 
ing their  opinion  concerning  the  creation  of  the  Son 
under  what  the  ancients  had  said  of  his  figurative 
generation,  declared  it  to  be  an  article  of  their  faith, 
that  the  Son  did  not  exist  before  he  was  begotten. 
The  declaration  appears  to  carry  intrinsic  evidence 
of  its  own  truth.     Yet  the  council  of  Nice  condemn- 
ed those  -^vho  say  of  the  Son  v^iv  yinnSn^at  oux  nv ;  a  part 
of  the  anathematizinjT  clause,  of  which  we  could  not 
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make  sense,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  ancient 
writers,  who  say  that  the  Son  was  begotten  when 
he  came  forth  to  create,  understood  by  this  expres- 
sion merely  a  figurative  generation,  not  the  beginning 
of  his  existence  but  the  exertion  of  his  powers,  and 
that  they  believed  that  before  this  ^jo.=a£U(t;;,  6  Xoyo?,  as 

John  speaks,  r,t  iriac,  rm  0£ok. 

There  is  yet  a  third  generation  of  which  the  an- 
cients speak,  when  "  the  AVord  was  made  flesh." 
This  generation  is  part  of  that  o/xow/x/a  which  the 
Scriptures  reveal,  and  there  is  much  better  authority 
for  applying  the  word  generation  in  this  sense  than 
in  the  former.  For  the  angel  said  to  Mary,  "  the 
iloly  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, — therefore,  also, 
that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God."  * 

It  is  plam  from  what  has  been  said,  that  neither 
the  ?rgo£X£U(r/j  of  the  Son,  nor  his  incarnation,  has  any 
connexion  with  the  manner  of  his  being.  They 
were  only  what  the  ancients  called  ffyyxameaffj,;,  acts  of 
condescension  in  a  person  who  had  a  complete  ex- 
istence. But  in  this  view  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  first  principle  of  which  we  are  now  si>eakino-. 
For,  by  being  acts  of  condescension,  they  imply  that 
subordination  in  the  Son  which  results  from  the 
Father's  being  the  foundation  of  deity.  There  can- 
not be  degrees  of  perfection  in  the  godhead,  a  greater 
and  a  less  divinity  ;  and,  if  the  Son  be  imox^m^,  'rrar^,,  he 
must  possess  all  the  essential  perfections  of  deity. 
But  he  is,  in  this  respect,  less  than  the  Father,  that 
he  hath  received  them  from  him.  He  is  avro^^a,  a 
word  of  frequent  use  among  the  ancieiit  writers  of 
.the  Trinity,  if  the  word  be  understood  to  mean  ip.'^e 

'*  Luke  i,  :>.'>. 
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Deus,  very  God,  but  he  is  not  avTokoi  if  the  word  be 
understood  to  mean  Deus  a  se  ipso ;  for,  in  this  sense, 
the  Father  alone  is  avToho;,  while  the  Son  is  %og  %%  "^im. 
When  Jesus  therefore,  says,  "  my  Father  is  greater 
than  I,"  although,  upon  the  principles  of  the  third 
system,  he  cannot  mean  any  difference  of  nature,  he 
may  mean  that  pre-eminence  of  the  Father  which  is 
necessarily  implied  in  his  being  ayiw^Toc;  a  pre-emi- 
nence which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  admit  of  any 
act  of  condescension  in  the  Father,  of  his  receiving 
a  commission,  or  being  appointed  to  hold  an  office ; 
whereas  there  is  a  manifest  congruity  in  the  Son, 
who  derived  his  nature  from  the  Father,  being  em- 
ployed to  exert  the  perfections  of  the  godhead  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a  particular  pui-pose.  Hence,  as 
our  Lord  speaks  of  the  Father's  giving  him  a  com*- 
mission,  of  his  being  sent  by  God,  of  his  coming  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  so  those  ancient  writers  who  re- 
present the  Son  as  equal  to  the  Father,  speak  of  him 
at  the  same  time  as  ayysXoc,  jT^jPir?];  ©sou;  and  the  fitness 
of  that  orMwihia^  which  he  undertook  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  results  from  the  essential  subordination 
ef  the  Sonr  to  the  Father. 

In  like  manner,  the  Spirit  who  "  proceedeth  from 
the  Father"  is,  upon  that  account,  subordinate  to  the 
Father.  Hence,  in  numberless  places  of  Scripture, 
he  is  both  called  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  is  said  to  be 
sent  by  the  Father.  But  the  Scriptures  intimate 
also  a  subordination  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Son,  for  he 
is  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Jesus  says,  in  the  dis- 
course formerly  quoted  from  John's  Gospel,  "  I  will 
send  him — He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  he  shall  receive 
of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  to  you."*     It  is  not   in- 

*  John  XV.  2fK-  xvi.  14. 
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deed  any  where  said  in  Scripture,  tliat  the  Spirit 
proceedeth  from  the  Son,  and,  for  this  reason,   the 
council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  when  they  con- 
demned the  errors  of  Macedonius,  introduced  amongst 
the  exalted  titles  which  they  applied  to  the  Spirit, 
this  designation,  taken  literally  from  Scripture,  to  sx 
Tov  rrar^o;  r/.'Troscvo/j.svov.    In  the  fifteenth  century  it  became 
a  controversy  whether  the  Spirit,  not  in  respect  of 
occasional  mission,   for  none  could  deny  what  the 
Scriptures  say  that  the  Spirit  is  sent  by  the  Son,  but, 
in  respect  of  his  nature,  proceeds  from  the  Son  as 
well  as  from  the  Father.    Most  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
while  they  acknowledged  the  personality  and  divi- 
nity of  the  Spirit,   would  not  adopt  an  expression 
concerning  him,  which  appeared  to  them  improper, 
because  it  is  vmscriptural,  and  preserved  the  language 
of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  to  n-vsu,wa  6  sx  tov  vuT^oi 
sxTogsusTai.     But  the  Latin  fathers  argued  in  this  man- 
ner.    Since  the  Spirit,  who  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  called  also  the  Spirit  of  his  Son ; 
and  since  the  Spirit,  who  is  sent  by  the  Father,  is 
also  said  to  be  sent  by  the  Son,  it  follows  that  there 
is  the  same  subordination  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Son  as 
to  the  Father.     But  the  subordination  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  Father  is  grounded  upon  his  proceeding  from 
the  Father,  and  his  being  subordinate  to  the  Son 
must  have  the  same  foundation,  /.  e.  as  the  divine 
nature  was  communicated  by  the  Father  to  the  Son, 
so  it  was  comniunicated  by  the  Father  and  the  Son 
to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  reasoning,  the  Latin 
fathers  made  an  addition  to  the  creed  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  instead  of  simply  translating  the  clause 
used  in  that  creed,  "  qui  a  Patre  iwocedit^  they 
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said,  "  qui  a  Paire  filloque  procediV  The  Greek 
churches,  who  did  not  admit  the  truth  of  that  which 
was  added,  were  enraged  at  the  presumption  of  the 
Latin  churches  in  making  an  addition,  upon  account 
of  their  peculiar  tenets,  to  a  creed  which  had  been 
composed  by  a  general  council,  and  had  been  declar- 
ed to  be  unchangeable ;  and  a  contention  for  autho- 
rity thus  mingling  itself,  as  has  often  happened  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  with  a  difference  of  opinion, 
the  word  ^'JiUoque'''  came  to  be  an  ostensible  ground 
of  that  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
which  began  in  the  eighth  century,  and  continues^ 
till  this  day.  The  reformed  churches,  without  vin- 
dicating the  Latin  church,  or  asserting  its  right  to 
make  the  addition,  acquiesce  in  the  reasoning  upon 
which  its  opinion  was  founded,  and  say  with  it  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son. 

I  have  now  stated  the  full  amount  of  the  first 
principle,  by  which  I  said,  those  who  hold  the  third 
or  Catholic  system  of  the  Trinity,  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  God.  They  do  not  believe  in 
three  unoriginated  beings,  co-ordinate  and  independ- 
ent. But  they  believe  in  three  persons,  from  the 
first  of  whom  the  second  and  third  did,  from  all 
eternity,  derive  the  nature  and  perfections  of  the 
godhead  ;  and,  upon  this  communication  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father  to  the  Son,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  the  Holy  Ghost,, 
they  ground  that  gradual  subordination,  which,  with 
an  entire  sameness  of  nature,  constitutes  the  most 
perfect  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  three  persons.. 

But  after  we  have  admitted  all  that  is  implied  in 
this  first  principle,  the  third  system  of  the  Trinity 
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appears  to  fall  very  short  of  those  conceptions  of  the 
unity  of  God  which  reason  and  Scripture  teach  us 
to  form.  We  must  therefore  take  into  view  the  se- 
cond principle. 

2.  It  may  be  thus  expressed  ;  the  three  persons 
are  inseparably  joined  together.  So  necessary  and 
indissoluble  is  this  connexion,  that  as  the  Father 
never  existed  without  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  so  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  were  not  separated  from  him,  by 
being  produced  out  of  his  substance.  Every  idea  of 
section,  and  division,  and  interval,  which  is  suggest- 
ed to  us  by  material  objects  and  by  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  is  to  be  laid  aside  when  we  raise 
our  conceptions  to  that  distinction  of  persons  under 
which  the  Deity  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scripture. 
We  are  to  attempt  to  conceive  that  this  distinction 
does  not  dissolve  the  continuity  of  nature,-^that 
while  every  one  of  the  three  persons  has  his  distinct 
subsistence,  they  are  never  (j^ds^afjxvoi  rj  ^mi  aXkr^Xuv,  a^A" 

There  were  two  phrases  which  the  ancient  Catho- 
lics employed  to  mark  this  idea.  In  order  to  show 
that  they  did  not  consider  the  Son  as  sent  forth 
from  the  Father,  as  our  children  are  sent  forth  to 
have  an  existence  separated  from  their  parents,  they 
called  his  generation  an  interior,  not  an  external 
production,  meaning  that  he  remained  in  the  Father, 
from  whom  he  was  produced  ;  and,  in  order  to  mark 
the  indissoluble  connexion  of  all  the  three  persons, 
they  used  the  word  •n^iyjuQr^ei;  or  ifim^i-xu^rtGi;,  circtim-in- 
cessio,  which  is  thus  defined,  "  that  union  by  which 
one  being  exists  in  another,  not  only  by  a  participa- 
tion of  nature,  but  by  the  most  intimate  presence 
with  it,  so  that,  although  the  two  beings  are  dis- 
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tinet,  they  dwell  in  and  penetrate  one  another." 
They  considered  both  these  phrases  as  warranted  by 
such  expressions  in  Scripture  as  the  following,  John 
X.  38,  "  That  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the 
Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  him  ;"  and,  John  xiv.  10, 
"  The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doth  the 
Works."  And  they  considered  this  indwellino-  of 
the  persons  in  one  another  as  completing  the  unity 
of  God. 

If,  upon  this  subject,  they  sometimes  speak  unin^ 
telligibly,  and  at  other  times  approach  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Sabellianism,  the  apology  is  to  be  found  in 
their  own  confession,  that  the  manner  of  the  divine 
existence  is  above  the  comprehension  of  man,  and 
in  their  anxiety  to  reconcile  a  fundamental  truth  of 
natural  religion  with  the  discoveries  of  revelation. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  third  or  Catholic 
system  which  I  have  now  delineated,  than  by  giving 
an  account  of  what  is  called  the  Platonic  Trinity. 
I  do  not  mean  the  Trinity  held  by  Plato  himself ; 
for,  although  it  has  been  said  that  this  philosopher 
anticipated  the  revelation  of  three  persons  in  the 
godhead,  and  that  his  philosophy  prepared  the  world 
for  receiving  this  incomprehensible  truth,  yet  the 
passages  relating  to  this  subject,  which  I  either 
found  in  his  works,  when  I  read  them,  or  which  I 
have,  since  that  time,  seen  extracted  from  him,  are 
so  few  in  number,  so  short,  and  so  obscure,  that  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  for  any  person,  who  had  not 
much  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  draw 
that  conclusion  from  them,  which  they  have  some- 
times been  brought  to  establish.  It  has  been  said 
indeed  that  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Deity  was 
a  secret  doctrine  of  Plato,  which,  although  couched 
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in  his  writings  under  dark  words,  was  plainly- 
taught  to  those  disciples  who  were  able  to  receive  it. 
I  know  not  upon  what  evidence  this  is  said  ;  but 
supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this 
secret  doctrine  was  not  published  to  the  world  till 
the  second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  the  Platonic  school,  following  out  the  sublime 
views  of  the  divine  nature  given  by  their  master, 
which  in  some  points  corresponded  with  the  Christ- 
ian revelation,  and  themselves  enlightened  by  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Gospel,  which  they  could  not 
fail  to  acquire  while  it  was  spreading  over  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  was  embraced  by  many  Platonists, 
brought  forward  in  the  language  of  Plato  a  scheme 
very  much  resembling  what  I  calkd  the  third  sys- 
tem of  the  Trinity. 

The  following  is  a  short  view  of  this  scheme,  in 
the  words  of  Bishop  Horsley,  who  writes  like  one 
deeply  read  in  ancient  philosophy,  and  whose  ac- 
knowledged eminence  as  a  man  of  science  procures 
credit  for  his  account  of  the  opinions  of  other  men. 
Dr.  Priestley  having  asserted  in  one  of  his  publica- 
tions, that  it  was  never  imagined  that  the  three 
component  members  of  the  Platonic  Trinity  were 
either  equal  to  each  other,  or  were,  strictly  speaking, 
one,  his  zealous  and  able  antagonist  ascribes  this  asser- 
tion to  an  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  Platon- 
ism,  and  opposes  to  it  the  following  account  of  these 
principles,  which  I  gather  from  different  parts  of  his 
13th  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley.  The  three  princijDles 
4n  the  Deity  are  ro  ayadov,  goodness,  vovg,  intelligence, 
4u;:/>),  vitality.  These  three,  strictly  speaking,  are 
more  one,  than  any  thing  in  nature  of  which  imity 
may  be  predicted.    No  one  of  them  can  be  supposed 
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without  the  other  two.     The  second  and  third  be- 
ing, the  first  is  necessarily  supposed ;  and  the  first 
being,  the  second  and  third  must  come  forth.     All 
the  three  were   included  by  the  Platonists  in  the 
divine   nature,  the  ro  ^zm;  a   notion  implying  the 
same  equality  which  the  Christian  Fathers  maintain- 
ed.    To  the  first  principle  they  ascribed  an  activity 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind — such  as  might  be  consistent 
with  an  undisturbed  immutability.     He  acts  (uvuv  n 
sauTov  nki,  by  a  simple  indivisible  unvaried  energy ; 
which,  as  it  cannot  be  broken  into  a  multitude  of 
distinct  acts,  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  variety  of  ex- 
ternal things ;    on  which,   therefore,   the  first  God 
acts  not,  either  to  create  or  to  jireserve  them,  other- 
wise than  through  the  two  subordinate  principles. 
But  eternal  activity  was  supposed  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity ;  and  from  this 
eternal  activity  flowed,  by  necessary  consequence, 
the  existence  of  intellect,  and  the  vital  principle,  in 
which  alone  the  divine  nature  is  active  upon  exter- 
nal things.     According  to  this  system  too  the  world 
was  supposed  to  be  eternal,  because  it  was  conceived 
that  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  could  not  suffer  that 
to  be  delayed  which,  because  he  hath  done  it,  ap- 
pears fit  to  be  done.     But  the  world  was  supposed 
to  be  eternal,  not  by  its  own  nature,  but  by  the 
choice  of  a  free  agent  who  might  have  willed  the 
contrary ;   whereas  intellect  and  the  vital  principle 
have  been  eternal  by  necessity,  as  branches  of  the 
divinity ;  and  therefore,  when  the  converted  Platon- 
ists, upon  the  authority  of  revelation,  discarded  the 
notion  of  the  world's  eternity,   they  did   not  find 
themselves  obliged  to  discard  with  it  the  eternity  of 
the  vo-j;,  Avhich  they  considered  as  equivalent  to  the 
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Christian  Xoyog,  because  that  was  an  eternity  of  quite 
another  kind. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  Platonic  Trinity  given  by 
Dr.  Horsley ;  and  in  perfect  conformity  to  this  is 
the  confession  of  his  faith  in  the  Christian  Trinity^ 
which  his  13th  and  15th  letters  to  Dr.  Priestley 
contain,  and  which  form  the  most  useful  recapitula- 
tion that  I  can  give  of  what  has  been  said  upon  the 
Catholic  system.  "  I  hold,"  says  Dr.  Horsley, 
**  that  the  Father's  faculties  are  not  exerted  on  ex- 
ternal things,  otherwise  than  through  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  the  Scriptures,  by  discovering 
a  trinity,  teach  clearly  that  the  metaphysical  unity 
of  the  divine  nature  is  not  an  unity  of  persons,  but 
that  they  do  not  teach  such  a  separation  and  inde- 
pendence of  these  persons  as  amovmts  to  tritheism. 
I  maintain  that  the  three  persons  are  one  being — 
one  by  mutual  relation,  indissoluble  connexion,  and 
gradual  subordination ;  so  strictly  one,  that  any  in- 
dividual thing  in  the  whole  world  of  matter  and  of 
spirit  presents  but  a  faint  shadow  of  their  unity. 
I  maintain  that  each  person  by  himself  is  God,  be- 
cause each  possesses  fully  every  attribute  of  the  di- 
vine nature.  But  I  maintain  that  these  three  Per- 
sons are  all  included  in  the  very  idea  of  God.  I 
maintain  the  equality  of  the  three  Persons  in  all  the 
attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  and  their  equality  in 
rank  and  authority  with  respect  to  all  created  things, 
whatever  relations  or  differences  may  subsist  be- 
tween themselves.  Differences  there  must  be,  lest 
we  confound  the  persons,  which  was  the  error  of 
Sabellius.  But  the  differences  can  only  consist  in 
the  personal  properties,  lest  we  divide  the  substance, 
and  make  a  plurality  of  independent  gods." 
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SECTION  IV. 

The  third  or  Catholic  system  of  the  Trinity  is  the 
declared  faith  of  both  the  established  churches  of 
Great  Britain.  The  first  of  the  thirty-nine  articles 
of  the  church  of  England  contains  this  clause  :  "  And 
in  the  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  three  persons, 
of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  the  creed  called 
the  Creed  of  Athanasius,  because  it  delivers  with 
great  fulness  of  expression  that  doctrine  of  which  he 
was  the  distinguished  champion,  is  appointed  to  be 
read  upon  certain  days,  as  the  most  explicit  declara- 
tion that  the  Church  of  England  is  equally  removed 
from  the  Sabellian  and  the  Arian  systems.  The 
words  in  the  second  chapter  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  Church  of  England.  "  In  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead  there  be  three  persons,  of  one  substance, 
power,  and  eternity  ;  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father  is  of  none, 
neither  begotten  nor  proceeding  ;  the  Son  is  eter- 
nally begotten  of  the  Father  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  eter- 
nally proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son."  And 
this  doctrine  is  accounted  by  our  church  so  essential, 
that  it  is  introduced  into  the  catechism  which  they 
recommend  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  Scotland  there  were  few  publications  during 
the  course  of  the  last  century  that  particularly  re- 
spected the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  in  most  parts 
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of  the  country  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  from  the  force  of  early  instruction,  acquiesce, 
perhaps  without  much  speculation  or  inquiry,  in  the 
Catholic  system.  But  in  England  many  writers, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  have  drawn 
a  large  share  of  the  public  attention,  and  have  pro- 
duced a  considerable  degree  of  agitation  in  the  minds 
of  Christians,  by  the  theories  which  they  have  offer- 
ed, in  order  to  reconcile  the  trinity  of  persons  with 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  A  particular  account  of 
these  theories  would  lead  into  a  very  perplexed  and 
tedious  detail,  and  is  in  reality  of  no  use,  because  all 
of  them  approach  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  systems 
that  have  been  mentioned.  By  assuming  a  new  name 
they  may  seem  to  keep  clear  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  their  parent  system  ;  but 
when  they  are  narrowly  canvassed,  they  are  always 
found  to  be  resolvable  into  the  same  principles,  and 
they  must  be  tried  upon  the  same  grounds. 

Although  for  these  reasons  I  shall  not  recite  the 
names  of  all  who  have  held  some  particular  opinion 
about  the  Trinity,  or  attempt  to  discriminate  their 
tenets,  there  is  one  exception  which  I  cannot  avoid 
making.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  is  so  deservedly  held  in 
high  estimation  for  his  abilities  as  a  general  scholar, 
and  for  the  excellence  and  usefulness  both  of  his  ser- 
mons and  of  his  discourses  on  the  evidence  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion  ;  his  theory  of  the  Trinity  is  a 
M'^ork  executed  with  such  labour  and  skill,  and  the 
controversy  to  which  it  gave  occasion  was  carried 
on  with  such  eagerness  at  the  time,  and  is  still  re- 
ferred to  in  so  many  thelogical  treatises,  that  there 
would  be  an  essential  defect  in  this  view  of  opinions 
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concerning  the  Trinity,  if  no  particular  notice  were 
taken  of  his  system. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  entitled  his  book,  The  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  first  part  is  a  collec- 
tion and  explication  of  all  the  texts  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
collection  is  a  complete  and  a  fair  one  ;  his  explica- 
tion of  some  of  the  texts  does  not  agree  with  the  in- 
terpretation most  generally  received  ;  but  he  defends 
his  criticisms  like  a  scholar  and  an  acute  reasoner ; 
and  upon  this  collection  of  texts  and  his  explication 
of  them,  is  founded  the  second  part,  in  which  what 
he  accounts  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  set 
forth  at  large  in  fifty-five  distinct  propositions.  He 
accompanies  these  propositions  with  references  to  the 
particular  texts  which  support  them,  and  often  both 
with  illustrations  of  his  own,  and  with  citations  from 
ancient  and  modern  writers  ;  his  object  being  to 
show  that  the  doctrine  which  he  professes  to  ground 
upon  the  Scriptures  is  also  agreeable  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  succession  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  is  not  the  same  fairness  in 
his  citations,  as  in  the  collection  of  texts.  He  not 
only  omits  those  passages  which  are  unfavourable  to 
his  own  opinion,  but  he  often  leaves  out  parts  of  the 
sentences  which  he  quotes,  and  he  gives  them  in 
so  detached  a  form,  that  they  sometimes  appear  to 
speak  a  meaning  perfectly  different  from  that  which 
a  reader,  who  has  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them 
with  the  context,  perceives  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
author.  His  book  therefore  is  by  no  means  a  safe 
guide  to  those  who  wish  to  be  instructed  in  the  sen- 
timents of  the  ancient  church  with  regard  to  the 
Trinity.    But  to  those  who  have  derived  that  know- 
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ledge  from  other  less  exceptionable  authority,  or  who 
read  his  book  merely  from  a  desire  to  know  what 
Dr.  Clarke  himself  thought,  it  presents  the  following 
consistent  and  intelligible  scheme,  which  I  give  as 
the  amount  of  the  fifty-five  propositions  that  consti- 
tute the  second  part  of  his  book. 

There  is  one  living  intelligent  agent,  or  person, 
who  alone  is  self-existent,  the  author  of  all  being  and 
the  origin  of  all  power,  who  is  supreme  over  all. 
With  this  first  Supreme  Cause  and  Father  of  all, 
there  has  existed  from  the  beginning  a  second  divine 
person,  who  is  his  Word  or  Son,  and  a  third  divine 
pei-son,  who  is  his  Spirit ;  and  these  three  are  dis- 
tinguished in  Scripture  by  their  personal  characters. 
When  the  Scriptures  mention  the  one  God,  the  only 
God,  or  God  by  way  of  eminence,  they  always  mean 
the  Person  of  the  Father.  The  Son  derived  his 
being  and  all  his  attributes  from  the  Father,  and 
therefore  he  is  not  the  self-existent  substance.  But 
as  the  Scriptures  have  not  declared  the  metaphysi- 
cal manner  of  this  derivation,  they  are  worthy  of 
censure  who  affirm  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of 
nothing ;  and,  as  the  Scriptures  never  make  any  li- 
mitation of  time  in  declaring  the  Son's  derivation 
from  the  Father,  they  are  also  worthy  of  censure 
Avho  say  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was 
not.  The  Son  derived  his  being  from  the  Father, 
not  by  mere  necessity  of  nature,  but  by  an  act  of 
the  Father's  incomprehensible  power  and  will.  In 
like  manner,  the  Spirit,  without  any  limitation  of 
time,  derived  his  being  from  the  Father.  The  Son 
is  sometimes  called  God,  not  on  account  of  his  meta- 
physical nature,  how  divine  soever,  but  on  account 
of  his  relative  attributes  and  divine  authority  com- 
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municated  to  hiin  from  the  Father  over  us.  To  the 
Son  are  ascribed  all  communicable  divine  powers, 
?'.  e.  all  powers  which  include  not  the  independence 
and  supreme  authority  by  which  the  God  and  Fa- 
ther of  all  is  distinguished ;  for,  in  this  the  Son  is 
evidently  subordinate  to  the  Father,  that  he  derived 
his  being,  attributes,  and  power  from  the  Father. 
Every  action  of  the  Son  is  only  the  exercise  of  the 
Father's  power  communicated  to  him,  and  the  rea- 
son why  the  Scriptures,  although  they  style  the  Fa- 
ther God,  and  also  style  the  Son  God,  yet  at  the 
same  tjme  always  declare  there  is  but  one  God,  is, 
because  there  being  in  the  monarchy  of  the  universe 
but  one  authority,  original  in  the  Father,  derivative 
in  the  Son,  therefore  the  one  God,  absolutely  speaks 
ing,  always  signifies  him  in  whom  the  power  and 
authority  is  original  and  underived.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Holy  Spirit,  whatever  his  metaphysical 
nature  be,  and  whatever  divine  power  or  dignity 
be  ascribed  to  him,  is  evidently  subordinate  to  the 
Father ;  and,  in  Scripture,  he  is  also  represented  as 
subordinate  to  the  Son,  both  by  nature  and  by  the 
will  of  the  Father-  And  thus  all  authority  and 
power  is  original  in  the  Father,  and  from  him  deriv- 
ed to  the  Son,  and  exercised  according  to  the  will  of 
the  Father,  by  the  operation  of  the  Son,  and  by  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit. 

This  system  was  regarded  at  its  first  appearance 
as  heretical.  A  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
the  author  by  the  lower  house  of  Convocation  in 
England  ;  and  he  was  attacked  by  many  divines,  at 
the  head  of  whom  is  Dr.  Waterland.  After  reading 
a  great  part  of  what  has  been  written  by  Dr. 
Clarke  and  his  antagonists,  it  appears  to   me   that 
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the  difference  between  them  may  be  stated  within  a 
narrow  compass.    Dr.  Clarke  avoids  the  most  offen- 
sive expressions  used  by  the  Arians.     Instead  of 
calling  Christ  a  creature,  or  limiting  the  beginning 
of  his  existence,  he  says  "  that  the  Son  was  eternal- 
ly begotten  by  the  will  of  the  Father."     But  the 
word  eternally  in  this  sentence  means  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Son  was  begotten  before  all  ages,  be- 
fore those  measures  of  time  which  the  succession  of 
created  objects  furnishes,  in  the  incomprehensible 
duration  of  the  Father's  eternity  :  and  the  phrase 
"  by  the  will  of  the  Father,"  implies  that  the  Father 
might  not  have  produced  the  Son,  or  that  he  might 
have  produced  him  at  any  other  time  as  well  as  at 
the  time  when  he  did  ;   so  that  however  great  the 
powers  are  which  the  Father  hath  been  pleased  to 
communicate  to  the  Son,  he  is  not  essentially  God, 
but  there  are,  in  the  manner  of  his  existence,  a  mu- 
tability  and   a   dependence   inconsistent  with   our 
ideas  of  the  Divine  Nature.     The  opinion  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  therefore,  is  in  reality  that  of  the  Semi-Ari- 
ans,  who  were  called  Homoiousians,  because  they 
exalted  Christ  above  the  rank  of  creatures,  and  held 
that,  not  by  necessity  of  nature  but  by  special  privi- 
lege, he  was  like  to  God.     On  the  other  hand,  ac- 
cording to  the  third  system,  eternity  in  its  proper 
sense,  and  necessary  existence,  are  ascribed  to  the 
Son.     All  the  attributes  of  the  godhead  are  conceiv- 
ed to  belong  to  him  by  nature,  and  it  is  not  suppos- 
ed possible  that  he  could  be  other  than  that  which 
he  is.     Dr.  Clarke  and  his  opponents  agree  that  the 
Son  is  not  self-existent ;  for  both  account  the  Father 
the  fountain  of  deity.     But  Dr.  Clarke  thinks,  that, 
since  the  Son  is  not  self-existent,  he  does  not  exist 
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necessarily,  while  his  opponents  affirm,  that,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Father,  and  according  to  his  will 
yet  by  necessity  of  nature,  the  Son  derived  his  being 
from  the  Father.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  opponents 
agree  that  the  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father ; 
but  the  subordination  of  Dr.  Clarke  implies  an  es- 
sential inferiority  of  nature,  while  his  opponents  do 
not  admit  of  any  difference  in  point  of  duration  or 
dignity,  and  understand  the  word  subordination  as 
respecting  merely  order.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  oppo- 
nents agree  that  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  are  three  distinct  persons,  to  every  one 
of  whom  the  name  God  is  applied :  but  Dr.  Clarke 
considers  that  name  as  belonging  in  its  highest  sense 
to  the  Father,  and  only  in  an  inferior  sense  to  the 
other  two,  and  thus  maintains  the  unity  of  the  god- 
head upon  the  same  principle  with  the  Arian  sys- 
tem, while  his  opponents,  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  word  God  when  applied  in  Scripture  to 
the  Father,  and  the  same  -Word  when  applied  in 
Scripture  to  the  Son,  and  inferring,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  that  it  may  also  be  applied  to 
the  Spirit,  have  recourse  to  the  principles  which 
were  stated  under  the  third  system,  for  maintaining 
the  unity  of  three  persons,  each  of  whom  is  truly 
God. 

In  stating  this  unity,  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Clarke 
adhered  to  the  word  which  had  been  used  by  the 
council  of  Nice,  saying  that  the  three  persons  were 
hfioo\j(Sioi,  con-substantial,  which  is  rendered,  both  in 
the  English  Articles,  and  in  our  Confession  of  Faitb, 
"  of  one  substance."  It  did  not  escape  the  acute- 
ness  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that  the  phrase  is  ambiguous. 
"  One  substance"  may  mean  one  numerical  substance, 
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i.  e,  a  substance  which  is  one  in  number,  individual ; 
01'  one  generical  substance,  i.  e.  the  same  in  kind,  that 
which  belongs  to  all  of  one  kind,  as  Aristotle  said 
all  the  stars  are  o/xoousia.  On  account  of  this  ambi- 
guity. Dr.  Clarke  required  his  opponents  to  declare 
in  what  sense  they  understood  the  word ;  and  by  a 
succession  of  writers,  who  followed  his  steps,  and 
wished  to  expose  the  third  system  as  untenable,  the 
following  dilemma  is  often  stated.  "  If  you  mean, 
by  con-substantial,  that  the  three  persons  are  of  the 
same  individual  substance,  you  destroy  their  person- 
ality ;  for  three  persons,  of  whom  each  has  not  his 
own  distinct  substance,  but  who  are  in  one  sub- 
stance, are  only  different  modifications  or  manners 
of  being,  so  that  your  Trinity  becomes  nominal  and 
ideal,  and  in  your  zeal  for  the  unity  of  the  godhead, 
you  recur  to  Sabellianism.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  mean  by  con-substantial,  that  the  three  persons 
are  of  the  same  generical  substance,  then  you  de- 
stroy their  unity  ;  for  three  persons,  having  the 
same  substance  in  kind,  have  each  of  them  his  own 
substance,  and  are,  in  reality,  three  beings." 

This  dilemma,  like  many  others  which  appear  to 
be  inextricable,  is  merely  captious.  For  the  an- 
cients, who  seem  to  have  understood  o/xoouffiog,  as  mark- 
ing a  generical  identity  of  substance,  declare  that 
they  consider  the  three  persons  as  not  separated 
from  one  another  like  three  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  but  as  united  in  a  manner  more  perfect  than 
we  are  able  to  conceive  ;  and  the  moderns,  many  of 
whom  seem  to  understand  con-substantial  as  mark- 
ing a  numerical  identity  of  substance,  declare  that 
they  consider  each  of  the  three  persons  as  having  a 
distinct  subsistence,  and   the  divine  substance  as  in 
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this  respect  essentially  distinguished  from  every 
thing  material,  that  without  diminution  or  division 
it  extends  to  three  persons.  The  difficulty,  thercr- 
fore,  arising  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  con- 
substantial,  with  which  those  who  hold  the  Catholic 
system  have  been  so  often  pressed,  is  only  a  proof 
that  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  apply  the  terms  of  hu- 
man science  to  the  manner  of  the  divine  existence, 
and  that  the  multiplication  of  words  upon  this  sub- 
ject does  not  in  any  degree  increase  the  stock  of  our 
ideas. 

We  are  thus  brought  back,  after  reviewing  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  opinions,  to  the  few  simple  positions 
which  constitute  the  whole  amount  of  the  knowledge 
that  Scripture  has  given  us  concerning  the  Trinity, 
and  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  The  Scrip- 
tures, while  they  declare  the  fundamental  truth  of 
natural  religion,  that  God  is  one,  reveal  two  persons, 
each  of  whom,  with  the  Father,  we  are  led  to  consi- 
der as  God,  and  ascribe  to  all  the  three  distinct  per- 
sonal properties.  It  is  impossible  that  the  three  can 
be  one  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  are  three : 
and  therefore  it  follows,  by  necessary  inference,  that 
the  unity  of  God  is  not  an  unity  of  persons  ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  be  an  unity  of  a 
more  intimate  kind  than  any  which  we  behold.  An 
unity  of  consent  and  will  neither  corresponds  to  the 
conclusions  of  reason,  nor  is  by  any  means  adequate 
to  a  great  part  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  for 
both  concur  in  leading  us  to  suppose  an  unity  of  na- 
ture. Whether  the  substance  common  to  the  three 
persons  be  specifically  or  numerically  the  same,  is  a 
question,  the  discussion  of  which  cannot  advance  our 
knowledge,  because  neither  of  the  terms  is  applica- 
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ble  to  the  subject ;  and,  after  all  our  researches  and 
reading,  we  shall  find  ourselves  just  where  we  be- 
gan, incapable  of  perceiving  the  manner  in  which 
the  three  persons  partake  of  the  same  divine  nature. 
But  we  are  very  shallow  philosophers  indeed,  if  we 
consider  this  as  any  reason  for  believing  that  they 
do  not  partake  of  it ;  for  we  are  by  much  too  igno- 
rant of  the  manner  of  the  divine  existence  to  be 
warranted  to  say  that  the  distinction  of  persons 
is  an  infringement  of  the  Divine  unity.  "  It  is 
strange  boldness  in  men,"  says  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
(iii.  352,)  "  to  talk  of  contradictions  in  things  above 
their  reach.  Hath  not  God  revealed  to  us  that  he 
created  all  things  ;  and  is  it  not  reasonable  for  us  to 
believe  this,  unless  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the 
manner  of  doing  it  ?  Hath  not  God  plainly  revealed 
that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  And 
must  we  think  it  unreasonable  to  believe  it,  till  we 
are  able  to  comprehend  all  the  changes  of  the  parti- 
cles of  matter  from  the  creation  to  the  general  resur- 
rection ?  If  nothing  is  to  be  believed  but  what  may 
be  comprehended,  the  very  being  of  God  must  be 
rejected,  and  all  his  unsearchable  perfections.  If 
we  believe  the  attributes  of  God  to  be  infinite,  how 
can  we  comprehend  them  ?  Wc  are  strangely  puz- 
zled in  plain,  ordinary,  finite  things  ;  but  it  is  mad- 
ness to  pretend  to  comprehend  what  is  infinite  ;  and 
yet,  if  the  perfections  of  God  be  not  infinite,  they 
cannot  belong  to  him.  Let  those,  who  presume  to 
say  that  there  is  a  contradiction  in  the  Trinity,  try 
their  imaginations  about  God's  eternity,  not  merely 
how  he  should  be  from  himself,  but  how  God  should 
co-exist  with  all  the  differences  of  times,  and  yet 
there  bo  no  succession  in  his  own  being;  and  they 
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will  perhaps  concur  with  me  in  thinking  that  there 
is  no  greater  difficulty  in  the  conception  of  the  Tri- 
nity than  there  is  of  eternity.  For  three  to  be  one 
is  a  contradiction  in  numbers  ;  but  whether  an  infi- 
nite nature  can  communicate  itself  to  three  different 
substances,  without  such  a  division  as  is  among  cre- 
ated beings,  must  not  be  determined  by  bare  num- 
bers, but  by  the  absolute  perfections  of  the  Divine 
nature  :  which  must  be  owned  to  be  above  our  com- 
prehension." 

Since  then  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one,  and  since  the 
unity  of  three  persons  M^ho  partake  of  the  same 
divine  nature  must  of  necessity  be  an  unity  of  the 
most  perfect  kind,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
more  we  can  abstract  from  every  idea  of  inequality, 
division,  and  separation,  provided  we  preserve  the 
distinction  of  persons,  our  conceptions  approach  the 
nearer  to  the  truth.  But  since  the  manner  of  the 
Divine  existence  is  confessedly  above  our  compre- 
hension, and  since  no  words  or  images  that  we  can 
employ  are  found  to  correspond  to  the  unity  of  these 
three  persons,  there  are  two  inferences  or  advices 
that  present  themselves  upon  this  subject,  which  J 
shall  just  mention  in  taking  leave  of  it. 

The  first  inference  is,  that  men  of  speculation 
ought  to  exercise  mutual  forbearance  if  they  differ 
from  one  another  in  their  attempts  to  explain  that 
which  all  acknov/ledge  to  be  inexplicable.  It  is  vain 
to  think  of  confining  the  human  mind  to  those  re- 
searches in  which  she  may  easily  attain  some  certain 
conclusion.  She  loves  to  soar  and  to  roam,  and  she 
gathers  much  wisdom  from  her  own  most  adventur- 
ous flights  ;  but  this  lesson  surely  should  not  be  one 
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of  the  last,  that  those  who  presume  to  expatiate  in 
the  sublime  regions  where  the  light  of  human  science 
becomes  dim  and  uncertain,  need  not  be  surprised 
to  meet  with  many  wanderers.  Every  sober  in- 
quirer who  finds  that,  after  all  his  investigations, 
the  union  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  re- 
mains to  him  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness, 
will  judge  with  candour  of  the  attempts  made  by 
other  men  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves  to  their  minds  ;  and  he 
will  not  readily  suppose  that  they  doubt  of  the  fact, 
although  they  may  differ  from  him  in  the  manner  of 
explaining  the  fact. 

The  second  inference  or  advice  is,  that  as  you  can- 
not expect  to  give  the  body  of  the  people  clear  ideas 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  three  persons  are  united, 
it  may  be  better  in  discoursing  to  them,  to  avoid  any 
particular  discussion  of  this  subject ;  and  to  follow 
here,  as  in  every  other  instance,  the  pattern  of  teach- 
ing set  in  the  New  Testament.  Our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles  do  not  propose  any  metaphysical  explica- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature.  But  they 
assume  it,  and  declare  it  as  a  fundamental  truth  ; 
and  they  never  insinuate  that  it  is  in  the  smallest 
degree  infringed  by  the  revelation  which  they  give 
of  the  three  persons.  After  this  example,  I  advise 
you  never  to  perplex  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
different  theories  of  the  Trinity,  and  never  to  sug- 
gest that  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature  is  a  ques- 
tionable point  ;  but,  without  professing  to  explain 
how  the  three  persons  are  united,  to  place  before 
your  liearers,  as  you  have  occasion,  the;  Scrii)ture 
account  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as 
of  the  Father,  and  (iiiis  to  ])reKerve  upon  their  minds 
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what  the  Scriptures  have  revealed,  and  what  upon 
that  account  it  is  certainly  of  importance  for  them 
to  learn,  the  dignity  of  the  second  and  third  persons, 
their  relation  to  us,  and  their  power  to  execute  the 
gracious  ofSces  necessary  for  our  salvation.  These 
essential  points  of  Christian  instruction,  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  impress 
U23on  the  people,  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  leading  into 
the  Sabellian,  the  Arian,  or  the  Tritheistic  scheme 
of  the  Trinity  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  adhere,  as  we 
ought  always  to  do,  to  the  pure  revelation  of  Scrip- 
ture in  our  account  of  the  three  i)ersons,  we  have  no 
occasion  to  expose  to  the  people  the  defects  of  these 
schemes ;  and  we  may  reserve  to  ourselves  all  the 
speculations  about  the  manner  in  which  the  three 
persons  are  united. 

I  conclude  this  specimen  of  the  variety  of  opinions, 
and  of  the  kind  of  language  which  you  may  expect 
to  find  in  ancient  and  modern  writers  upon  the 
Trinity,  with  mentioning  the  books  from  which  I 
have  derived  most  assistance. 

The  best  writer  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  system 
of  the  Trinity  is  Bishop  Bull.  His  works  are  pub- 
lished in  a  large  folio  volume,  more  than  half  of 
which  is  filled  with  the  three  following  treatises : 
Defensio  fidei  Nicena? — Judicium  Ecclesia^  Catholicae 
— Primitiva  et  Apostolica  IVaditio.  All  the  three 
respect  the  Trinity,  and  are  often  quoted  by  suc- 
ceeding writers,  who  borrow  the  greatest  part  of 
their  matter  from  this  very  learned  and  able  divine. 
His  principal  work  is,  Defensio  fidei  Nicenae,  whicli 
consists  of  four  parts.  1.  'i'he  cT^ooTa^^'/f,  i)re-exist- 
ence  of  the  Son — 2.  to  iiioo-jciov,  consubstantiality  of  the 
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Sun — 3.  re,  e-j'M'ibm  his  eternal  co-existence  with  the 
Father.  4.  His  siibordinatioii  to  the  Father. 
Bishop  Pearson,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
gives  the  same  view  of  the  Trinity  with  Bishop 
Bull ;  which  is  the  true  Athanasian  scheme  ;  and 
he  states  it  as  he  states  every  other  point  in  theology 
of  which  he  treats,  with  clearness,  with  sound  judg- 
ment, and  with  much  learning.  Dr.  Cudworth,  in 
that  magazine  of  learning,  which  he  calls  the  In- 
tellectual System,  gives  a  full  view  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Platonic  Trinity.  If  you  consult,  when  you 
read  him,  the  ingenious  and  learned  notes  which 
Mosheim  has  added  to  his  Latin  edition  of  Cudwoj:J;h, 
you  will  be  preserved  from  some  errors,  and  your 
views  of  the  subjects  treated  will  be  much  enlighten- 
ed and  improved.  When  you  come  down  to  the 
last  century.  Dr.  Clarke's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  the  first  book  which  will  engage  your  at- 
tention. As  a  collection  of  texts  upon  the  subject 
it  is  most  useful ;  as  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  church  it  is  to  be  read,  for  the  reasons  which 
I  mentioned,  with  suspicion  ;  and  as  the  argument 
of  a  very  able  and  acute  man,  upon  a  subject  which 
seems  to  have  been  near  his  Jieart,  it  is  proper  thai 
you  should  read  at  the  same  tin^.e  what  was  said  by 
his  opponents.  There  are  two  books  by  Dr.  Water- 
land.  The  one.  Sermons  in  Defence  of  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ;  the  other,  A  Vindication  of  Christ's 
Divinity.  And  there  is  an  excellent  book,  not  so  con- 
troversial as  Dr.  Waterland's,  w  hich  should  be  read 
by  every  student  of  divinity,  A  Vindication  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Randolph. 
Dr.  Randolph  opposes  the  principles  of  Dr.  Clarke. 
Bui  he  M'ritcs  directh'  in  answer  to  a  snuill  book  en- 
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titled,  An  Essay  on  Spirit,  which  presents  ci  niodi- 
fication  of  the  Arian  system.  You  will  read  with 
pleasure  a  rational  intelligible  history  of  Arianisni, 
which  Dr.  Jortin,  who  is  very  far  from  having  any 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  system,  gives  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical 
History.  I  referred  formerly  to  Ben  Mordecai's 
Apology  by  Taylor.  You  will  find  many  able  at- 
tacks upon  all  the  parts  of  the  Catholic  system,  in 
the  works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Emlyn. — Mosheim,  in 
his  valuable  work,  De  Rebus  Christianorum  ante 
Christianum  Magnum,  gives  the  most  complete  in- 
formation as  to  Sabellianism,  and  the  other  early 
systems  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  his  Church  History 
joins  to  a  short  account  of  all  the  variety  of  opinions 
upon  this  subject,  references  to  the  authors  who 
have  treated  of  them  more  largely.  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  introduced  into  his  second  volume  a  history  of 
the  Arian  controversy,  in  which  he  professes  to  de- 
lineate the  three  systems  of  the  Trinity.  But  there 
is  the  same  inveterate  prejudice  against  religion,  and 
the  same  constant  endeavour  to  turn  into  ridicule 
every  branch  of  that  subject,  which  disgrace  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  writings  of  this  illustrious  historian. 
Some  of  the  books  which  I  have  mentioned  will  pre- 
pare you  for  reading  this  part  of  Gibbon,  by  enabling 
you  to  discern  where  his  account  is  lame  or  unfair, 
Lardner,  Priestley,  Lindsey,  and  the  other  Socinians 
of  later  times,  incline  to  the  Sabellian  system,  and 
employ  every  art  to  represent  the  other  two  as  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  to  reason,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
the  primitive  church.  They  have  been  attacked  by 
many  modern  writers.  But  you  will  need  no  other 
antidote  to  their  heresy  than  the  volume  of  tracts  by 
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Bishop  Horsley,  a  formidable  antagonist,  whose  su- 
periority in  argument  and  in  learning  gives  him 
some  title  to  use  that  tone  of  disdain  which  pervades 
the  volume.  It  consists  of  a  charge  to  the  clergy  of 
his  Archdeaconry,  exposing  the  errors  in  one  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  publications  ;  of  letters  to  Dr.  Priestley, 
occasioned  by  his  reply  to  the  charge  ;  of  a  sermon 
on  the  incarnation,  and  of  supplemental  disquisi- 
tions. 

Of  other  writers  who  have  published  particular 
schemes  of  the  Trinity,  I  am  almost  entirely  igno- 
rant. From  the  short  accounts  of  their  works  which 
have  come  in  my  way,  I  found  that  their  schemes 
are  only  certain  modifications  of  the  first  or  the  third 
systems,  by  which  ingenious  men  have  attempted  to 
satisfy  their  own  minds,  or  to  remove  the  objections 
which  others  had  made ;  and  knowing  well  that, 
after  all  our  researches,  difficulties  must  remain,  and 
that  these  difficulties  furnish  no  argument  against 
the  truth,  I  thought  that  my  time  might  be  employ- 
ed more  profitably  than  by  labouring  to  fix  in  my 
mind  their  nice  discriminations,  which  it  might  he 
difficult  to  apprehend  and  impossible  to  retain. 
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BOOK  IV 


OPINIONS  CONCERNING   THE    NATURE,    THE    EXTENT,    AND    THE 
APPLICATION  OF  THE  REMEDY  BROUGHT  BY  THE  GOSPEL. 


Having  given  a  view  of  the  different  opinions  which 
have  been  held  concerning  the  two  persons,  who  are 
revealed  in  the  Gospel,  I  come  now  to  treat  of  the 
remedy  which  was  brought  by  the  one  of  these  per- 
sons, and  is  applied  by  the  other.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  best  method  in  which  I  can  state  the  most 
important  questions  in  theology  upon  this  great  di- 
vision of  the  subject,  is  by  leading  you  to  attend  to 
the  opinions  which  have  been  held  concerning  the 
Nature — the  Extent — and  the  Application  of  the 
remedy.  By  considering  these  three  points  in  suc- 
cession, we  shall  exhaust  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Socinian,  together  with  the  Pelagian  and  Arminian 
controversies,  and  shall  thus  obtain,  without  more 
repetition  than  is  unavoidable  upon  subjects  so  close- 
ly allied,  a  complete  and  connected  view  of  the  capi- 
tal branches  of  controversial  divinity. 
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CHAP.  I. 

DISEASE  FOR  WHICH  THE  REMEDY  IS  PROVIDED. 

The  Gospel  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  all 
have  sinned.  It  assumes  the  character  of  the  reli- 
gion of  sinners,  and  professes  to  bring  a  remedy  for 
the  moral  evil  which  exists  in  the  world.  Our  at- 
tention is  thus  called  back  from  the  remedy  to  the 
disease  ;  for  we  cannot  entertain  just  apprehensions 
of  the  nature  of  that  provision  which  the  Gospel  has 
made,  unless  we  understand  the  circumstances  which 
called  for  that  provision ;  and  we  may  expect  that 
those,  who  have  formed  different  systems  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  are  not  of  the 
same  opinion  with  regard  to  the  disease.  In  one 
point  however,  all  sects  of  Christians  agree,  that 
there  is  much  sin  in  the  world.  The  Socinian  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  with  the  Calvinist,  that  all  have 
sinned  ;  and  those  fanatics  who  conceived  that  they 
themselves  had  attained  the  perfection  of  virtue, 
were  led,  by  this  self-conceit,  to  magnify  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

That  men  are  sinners,  is  a  point  concerning  which 
those  who  respect  the  authority  of  Scripture  cannot 
entertain  any  doubt ;  for  it  is  uniformly  taught 
there,  from  the  period  preceding  the  flood,  when,  as 
we  read,  "  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
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great."*      At  the   appearance  of  Cliristiaiiity,    the 
angel  gave  to  the  son  of  Mary  the  name  of  Jesus, 
"  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."f  Jesus 
himself  said,  "  they  that  are  whole  need  not  a  phy- 
sician,  but  they  that  are  sick  ;"  t    and  Paul,   the 
apostle  of  Jesus,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  builds 
his  whole  doctrine  upon  the  position  which  he  proves 
in  the  commencement,  "  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
are  under  sin,  and  that  the  whole  world  is  guilty  be- 
fore God."  §    But  this  position  does  not  rest  entirely 
upon  the  authority  of  Scripture.     It  is  abundantly 
established  by  the  experience  of  all  ages ;  and  they 
who  never  received  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel, 
agree  with  Christians  in  acknowledging  the  fact  up- 
on which  that  revelation  proceeds.     The  violence  of 
human  passions,  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  legis- 
lation to  restrain  them,  the  secret  wickedness  which 
abounds,   the  horrors   of  remorse  which  rack  the 
minds  of  some,  the  self-reproach  of  which  those  who 
are  less  guilty  cannot  divest  themselves,  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  own  attainments,  which  the 
most  virtuous  feel — these  circumstances  conspire  in 
affording  the  clearest  evidence,  that  men  do  not  act 
up  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  but  that  the  con- 
duct of  all  falls  short,  in  one  degree  or  other,  of  that 
standard  which  they  perceive  it  to  be  both   their 
duty  and  their  interest  to  follow.     Men  will  differ 
in  their  opinion  of  the  grossness  and  the  extent  of 
the  corruption  of  manners,  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunities which  they  have  had  of  observing  it — ac- 

*  Gen.  vi.  5.  t  Mat.  i.  21. 

X  Mat.  ix.  12.  §  liom.  iii.  (). 
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cording  to  the  degree  of  severity  in  their  natural 
disposition — according  to  the  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  imbibed  during  their  educa^ 
tion,  or  which  the  reflections  and  habits  of  advanced 
life  have  formed  ;  but  no  difference  in  character  or 
situation  can  render  men  wholly  insensible  to  this 
corruption.  Even  those,  who  plead  upon  system  for 
an  indulgence  to  their  own  defects,  meet  v/ith  num- 
berless instances  where  they  cannot  allow  others  to 
plead  the  same  indulgence.  The  vices  of  one  rank 
are  regarded  with  contempt  or  with  indignation  by 
another ;  and  the  easy  accommodating  moralist,  who 
resolves  the  vices  of  the  age  into  the  progress  of 
society,  looks  back  with  horror  upon  the  enormities 
of  former  times.  It  is  true  that  the  forms  of  wick- 
edness vary  according  to  the  state  of  society ;  it  is 
also  true  that  some  forms  are  marked  with  deeper 
depravity  than  others  ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  by 
any  scholar,  that  a  concurrence  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances has  at  some  jieriods  gone  far  to  mitigate 
the  atrocity  of  crimes,  and  to  invigorate  the  exertions 
of  virtue.  But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  the  poets  not 
of  the  historians  of  antiquity,  that  a  golden  age  is 
to  be  found.  The  authentic  records  of  the  civil  and 
political  transactions  of  man,  from  the  earliest  times, 
are  full  of  the  effects  of  his  wickedness ;  no  date  is 
fixed  in  these  records  for  the  first  introduction  of 
sin  into  the  world  ;  and  all  our  information  with 
regard  to  this  most  important  era  in  chronology  is 
derived  from  Scripture. 
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SECTION  I. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  the  first  act  of  disobedience  is  re- 
lated and  that  the  history  of  this  act  is  connected 
with  a  command  and  a  threatening,  which  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  second  chapter.  This  interesting 
history  demands  our  particular  attention  when  we 
are  beginning  to  speak  of  that  state  of  moral  evil 
for  which  the  Gospel  brings  a  remedy ;  and  in  order 
to  prepare  you  for  the  information  which  it  conveys, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention  two  extremes,  which 
are  to  be  avoided  in  the  interpretation  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

1.  Several  parts  of  the  history  cannot  be  vmder- 
stood  in  a  literal  sense.  Thus  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
jjosed  that  the  tree,  of  which  man  v/as  forbidden  to 
eat,  had  the  power  which  the  name  seems  to  imply, 
and  which  the  serpent  suggests,  of  making  those 
who  ate  the  fruit  of  it  wise,  knowing  good  and  evil ; 
neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  serpent  at  that 
time  possessed  those  powers  of  speech  and  reason 
which  the  narration  seems  to  ascribe  to  him,  or  that 
the  plain  meaning  of  these  words,  "  the  seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,"  expresses 
the  whole  punishment  of  the  tempter.  Several  writers 
indeed,  who  are  disposed  to  turn  the  Scriptures  into 
ridicule,  have  stated  what  they  call  the  absurdity  or 
the  frivolousness  of  the  literal  sense,  as  a  reason  for 
rejecting  both  the  narration  and  the  books  in  which 
it  is  contained.  But  it  has  been  well  answered,  that 
the  narration  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  the  marks  of 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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tluit  s}'iiibolical  style  wliicli  prevailed  amongst  ail  na- 
tions in  early  times  from  the  poverty  of  language,  and 
which,  even  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  necessary,  con- 
tinues to  be  used,  both  because  it  is  ancient  and  be- 
cause it  is  expressive.  In  this  symbolical  style,  the 
objects  of  sense  are  employed  to  represent  the  concep- 
tions of  the  mind ;  actions  or  things  material  to  repre- 
sent things  spiritual ;  and  under  vi^ords  which  are  true 
when  interpreted  literally,  there  is  couched  some 
more  exalted  meaning.  To  the  learned  it  cannot  ap- 
pear surprising,  that  the  book  which  claims  to  be 
the  most  ancient  should  adopt  a  style  which  occurs 
in  other  early  productions  ;  that  a  transaction,  which 
assumes  a  date  next  to  that  of  the  creation,  and  the 
memory  of  which  had  probably  been  preserved 
amongst  the  first  men  by  symbols,  should  be  record- 
ed by  the  historian  of  a  future  age  in  a  language 
which  referred  to  these  symbols  ;  and  that  circum- 
stances might  prevent  him  from  attempting  to  re- 
move the  veil  which  this  symbolical  language  thi-ew 
over  the  transaction. 

If  the  rules  for  expounding  the  symbolical  style, 
which  have  been  investigated  by  the  learned,  are 
applied  to  the  narration  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  with  the  same  candour  with  which  they 
are  usually  applied  to  every  other  subject,  the  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  words 
will  in  a  great  measure  vanish.  It  will  readily  be 
admitted,  that  although  the  tree  did  not  possess  any 
power  of  making  those  who  ate  the  fruit  of  it  wise, 
it  might  be  called  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  becavise,  the  prohibition  to  eat  of  it  being 
the  trial  of  man's  obedience,  it  was  made  known  to 
other  beings,  by  means  of  this  tree,  whether  he  was 
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good  or  evil,  and  he  himself,  in  eating  of  it,  learnt 
by  sad  experience  the  distinction  betv.'een  good  and 
evil ;  it  will  be  admitted,  that  if  an  intelligent  spirit 
chose  for  a  season  to  conceal  himself  under  the  body 
of  a  serpent,  the  actions  of  this  spirit  might,  during 
that  time,  be  ascribed  to  a  serpent ;  and  that  if 
Moses  had  no  commission  to  explain  the  rank,  the 
character,  and  the  motives  of  this  spirit,  because  the 
state  of  religious  knowledge  which  the  world  then 
possessed  rendered  it  inexpedient  for  them  to  receive 
this  communication,  he  could  in  no  other  way  re- 
cord the  transaction  but  by  retaining  the  name  of 
the  animal  under  v/hose  form  the  spirit  had  appear- 
ed ;  and,  if  these  things  be  admitted,  it  will  follow 
that  the  words  of  the  sentence,  "  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,"  are  the  most  proper  words  that  could  have 
been  used  upon  the  occasion,  because,  while  they 
apply  literally  to  the  animal,  they  admit  easily  a 
higher  sense,  in  which  they  express  the  punishment 
of  the  spirit. 

2.  But  although  it  be  necessary  to  look  beyond 
the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  in  order  to  perceive 
the  aptness  and  the  significancy  of  this  history,  I 
must  warn  you  against  another  extreme.  Some, 
with  an  excess  of  refinement,  have  sought  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  of  the  literal  sense,  by  consider- 
ing the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  as  an  allegory,  not 
the  history  of  a  real  transaction,  but  a  moral  paint- 
ing of  the  violence  of  appetite,  and  the  gradual  in- 
troduction of  vice  in  conjunction  with  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  the  improvements  of  society.  But, 
hov/ever  true  it  may  be,  that  vice  arises  from  the 
prevalence  of  appetite  over  reason,  and  that  men 
in  a  civilized  state  know  vices  of  which  barbarous 
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times  are  ignorant,  yet  there  are  two  reasons  which 
seem  to  render  it  impossible  for  those  who  respect 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  to  admit  this  as  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  1.  This 
chapter  is  part  of  a  continued  history.  It  is  insert- 
ed between  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  first 
pair  and  the  birth  of  their  two  sons  ;  and  it  explains 
the  reason  of  their  being  driven  out  of  that  place, 
which  we  had  been  told  in  the  second  chapter  had 
been  allotted  them  by  their  Creator.  Now,  not 
only  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  an  histo- 
rian, but  it  detracts  in  a  high  degree  from  the  autho- 
rity of  his  writings,  that  in  the  progress  of  relating 
facts  so  important  he  should  introduce  a  chapter 
which,  with  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  continua- 
tion of  the  history,  is  only  an  allegorical  representa- 
tion of  the  change  of  manners.  2.  The  references 
to  this  third  chapter,  which  are  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  to  us  unquestionable  vouchers  of  its 
being  a  real  history.  If  you  look  to  2  Cor.  xi.  3, 
you  will  perceive  that  the  allusion  of  the  apostle 
implies  his  conviction  of  the  fact  to  which  he  al- 
ludes ;  and,  if  you  look  to  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14, 15,  you 
will  find,  that  what  was  only  implied  in  the  former 
passage  is  there  expressly  asserted.  The  transgres- 
sion of  Adam  is  introduced  as  a  fact  of  the  same 
authority  and  notoriety  as  his  creation.  The  occa- 
sion of  the  transgression,  viz.  deceit — the  order  of 
the  transgression,  that  the  woman,  not  the  man,  was 
deceived — and  one  part  of  the  punishment  of  the 
transgression,  viz.  "  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth 
children" — these  three  important  circumstances  are 
mentioned  in  such  a  manner  by  the  apostle,  that  the 
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historical  sense  of  the  \vhole  chapter  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  the  sanction  of  his  authority. 

It  appears  from  these  remarks  that  we  are  suffi- 
ciently warranted  by  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  in 
adopting  that  interpretation  which  lies  in  the  middle 
between  the  two  extremes  ;  and  the  middle  interpre- 
tation is  this,  to  consider  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
as  the  history  of  a  real  transaction  which  took  place 
soon  after  the  creation ;  and  as  a  history  related  af- 
ter the  symbolical  manner  common  in  early  times, 
but  exhibiting  clearly  under  this  manner  the  follow- 
ing important  facts.  Adam  and  Eve,  being  tempted 
by  the  suggestions  of  an  evil  spirit  who  appeared  to 
them  under  the  form  of  a  serpent,  transgressed  the 
commandment  of  their  Creator.  In  consequence  of 
this  transgression,  the  ground  which  God  had  given 
them  was  cursed,  sorrow  became  the  portion  of  their 
life,  and  they  were  subjected  to  death,  the  sanction 
which  God  had  annexed  to  his  commandment.  Sen- 
tence was  also  pronounced  upon  the  tempter.  As  he 
appeared  before  God  in  the  same  shape  in  which  he 
tempted  the  woman,  the  whole  of  the  sentence  is 
applicable  to  a  literal  serpent :  and  the  first  part  of 
it,  Gen.  iii.  14,  has  been  generally  understood  to 
imply  a  degradation  of  the  serpent  from  the  figure 
which  he  had,  and  the  life  which  he  led  before  the 
temptation,  to  the  state  in  which  we  see  him.  But 
the  second  part  of  the  sentence.  Gen.  iii.  15,  although 
applicable  to  the  antipathy  with  which  the  human 
race  regards  an  odious  and  dangerous  animal,  admits 
also  of  a  higher  sense  ;  and  whatever  it  might  con- 
vey to  Adam  and  Eve,  is  now  understood  by  us  to 
be  significant  of  that  victory  which  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  /.  e.  a  person  descended  from  the  woman, 
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was  at  a  future  period  to  gain  through  suffering, 
over  the  evil  spirit,  who  had  assumed  the  form  of  a 
serpent. 

This  middle  interpretation  of  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  which  the  rules  of  sound  criticism  M^arrant, 
is  very  much  confirmed  by  its  being  agreeable  to  the 
sense  of  the  Jewish  church.  Bishop  Sherlock,  with 
the  ingenuity  and  ability  which  distinguish  all  his 
writings,  has  collected  the  evidence  of  this  point  in 
the  third  of  his  discourses  upon  prophecy,  and  in  a 
dissertation  annexed  to  them,  entitled.  The  sense  of 
the  ancients  before  Christ  upon  the  circumstances 
and  consequences  of  the  fall.  His  account  of  the 
history  of  that  transaction  is  so  sound  and  clear,  that 
I  shall  give  a  short  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  attempts  to  prove,  that  what  I  called  the  middle 
interpretation,  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  Jewish 
church. 

We  know  that  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  were 
written  before  the  days  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  in 
them  we  find  the  following  expressions,  which  are 
clear  evidences  that  the  Jews  of  those  days  consider- 
ed the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  as  the  history  of  a 
real  transaction,  and  at  the  same  time  looked  beyond 
the  literal  sense.  Wisd.  ii.  23,  24,  "  For  God 
created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an 
image  of  his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless,  through 
envy  of  tlie  devil,  came  death  into  the  world,  and 
they  that  do  hold  of  his  side  do  find  it."  Eccles. 
XXV.  24,  "  Of  the  v/oman  came  the  beginning  of  sin, 
and  through  her  we  all  die."  Dr.  Sherlock  traces  in 
the  book  of  Job,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
was  written  before  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  many 
delicate  allusions  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
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the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  transaction  there  recorded  was  known  to  the 
author  of  this  book.  The  words  of  Zophcir,  Job  xx. 
4,  5,  6,  have  a  good  moral  meaning  according  to  any 
interpretation  which  you  can  give  them.  But  if 
you  understand  by  the  hypocrite,  as  the  Chaldee 
paraphrast  has  done,  the  tempter  or  accuser,  /'.  e.  the 
spirit  who  tempted  by  deceit,  and  at  the  same  time 
recollect  the  views  suggested  to  Eve,  and  the  pu- 
nishment pronounced  upon  Adam,  you  will  feel  that 
the  significancy  and  energy  of  the  verses  are  very 
much  improved.  The  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Job 
is  a  magnificent  description  of  the  works  of  creation, 
and  it  concludes  with  these  words,  "  By  his  spirit 
he  hath  garnished  the  heavens,  his  hand  hath  form- 
ed the  crooked  serpent."  If  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  the  formation  of  the  animal,  it  appears  strange 
that  an  exertion  of  power  so  much  inferior  to  all 
the  others  should  be  mentioned  after  them.  But  if 
the  crooked  serpent  is  employed  to  mark  the  spirit 
who  once  assumed  that  form,  this  expression  forms 
a  fit  conclusion  of  the  whole  description,  because  it 
is  the  most  explicit  declaration  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  in  opposition  to  an  opinion  which  early  pre- 
vailed, that  there  is  in  nature  an  evil  principle  inde- 
pendent of  the  good.  Dr.  Sherlock  further  observes, 
that  in  different  places  of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  the 
enemies  of  God  are  metaphorically  styled  Leviathan, 
the  crooked  serpent,  the  dragon  ;  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  represented  by  the  Psalmist  as  treading 
upon  the  adder,  and  his  enemies  as  licking  the  dust ; 
and  that  in  one  of  those  figurative  descriptions  of 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  ?".  e.  the  blessed 
change  introduced  by  the  dispensation  of  tlie  Gospel, 
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which  occur  often  in  Isaiah :  the  conckiding  words 
are,  "  And  dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat."  Isa. 
Ixv.  25. 

It  will  not  appear  to  any  person  of  taste  that  some 
of  these  allusions  are  of  little  avail  in  this  argument, 
because  they  are  expressed  in  few  w^ords  ;  for  it  is 
universally  allowed  that  the  shortest  incidental  re- 
ference to  an  historical  fact,  by  a  subsequent  writer, 
may  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  afford  a  decisive  proof 
of  his  knowledge  of  that  fact ;  and  when  we  add  to 
these  allusions,  what  Bishop  Sherlock's  subject  did 
not  lead  him  to  mention,  the  frequent  references  to 
this  history  which  are  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  seems  to  be  a  matter  beyond  doubt  that  he  has 
given  a  just  account  of  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish church.  Thus  Paul  says,  Rom.  v.  12,  "  By  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  v/orld,  and  death  by  sin." 
Satan  is  styled  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  xii.  9, 
"  the  old  serpent  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world  ;" 
and,  John  viii.  44,  our  Lord  calls  him  a  murderer 
and  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  avd^wroy.rovcg  a-r'  a^%>jj,  %a/ 
•v|^£uffrj;c,  two  uames  which  most  fitly  express  his  hav- 
ing brought  death  upon  the  first  pair  by  deceit. 
John  says,  1  John  iii.  8,  "  The  devil  sinneth  from 
the  beginning  ;  for  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was 
manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil ;"  and.  Rev.  xx.  2,  xii.  10,  he  represents  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  his 
Christ,  by  "  that  old  serpent  the  accuser  of  the  bre- 
thren being  cast  down."  Christians  are  represented 
as  partaking  in  this  triumph  ;  for  as  Christ,  while 
he  was  upon  earth,  gave  his  disciples  power  over  all 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  made  the  spirits  sub- 
ject to  them.,  so  the  apostk-,  writing  to  the  church  of 
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Rome,  says,  Rom.  xvi.  20,  "  And  the  God  of  peace 
shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly ;"  and  the 
last  chapter  of  the  book  of  Revelation  describes, 
with  the  most  marked  allusion  to  the  third  chapter 
of  Genesis,  a  time  when  all  the  effects  of  his  tempt- 
ation are  to  disappear.  In  Genesis,  the  ground  is 
cursed,  and  a  flaming  sword  guards  the  tree  of  life. 
In  the  Revelation,  they  who  enter  through  the  gates 
into  the  city,  which  is  there  described,  are  said  to 
have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life  ;  the  tree  grows  in 
the  midst  of  the  street,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
river  ;  and  the  leaves  of  it  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations  ;  and,  it  is  added,  there  shall  be  no  more 
curse.  The  effects  of  the  curse  are  exhausted  with 
regard  to  all  who  enter  into  the  city.  Thus  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  Bible  lend  their  autho- 
rity in  support  of  each  other.  The  transaction  re- 
corded in  the  beginning  explains  the  reason  of  many 
expressions  which  occur  in  the  progress  of  Scripture  ; 
and  the  description  which  forms  the  conclusion  re- 
flects light  upon  the  opening.  Whatever  opinion 
we  may  entertain  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
when  we  read  it  singly,  it  swells  in  our  conceptions 
as  we  advance  ;  and  all  its  meaning  and  its  import- 
ance become  manifest,  when  we  recognise  the  fea- 
tures of  this  early  transaction  in  that  magnificent 
scene  by  which  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished. 
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SECTION  II. 

I  HAVE  judged  it  necessary  to  unfold  thus  fully  the 
principles  upon  which  we  interpret  the  account 
given  in  Scripture  of  the  introduction  of  sin.  The 
event  thus  interpreted  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
fall ;  a  word  which  does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  but 
which  has  probably  been  borrowed  by  Christians 
from  Wisdom  x.  1.  "  She  preserved  the  first  formed 
father  of  the  world,  that  was  created  alone,  and 
brought  him  out  of  his  fall."  "  His  fall"  is  expres- 
sive of  that  change  upon  his  mind,  his  body,  and  his 
outward  circumstances,  which  was  the  consequence 
of  Adam's  transgression. 

Wishing  to  begin  with  the  simplest  view  of  the 
subject,  I  have  not  hitherto  spoken  of  this  event  in 
any  other  light  than  as  if  it  had  been  merely  per- 
sonal. But  I  have  now  to  engage  in  those  intricate 
questions  that  have  been  agitated  concerning  the  ef- 
fects, which  the  fall  of  Adam  has  produced  upon  his 
posterity.  The  opinions  with  regard  to  this  jnatter 
may  be  reduced  to  four  ;  and  the  order  of  stating 
them  is  dictated  by  their  nature,  for  they  rise  above 
one  another  in  the  following  gradation. 

1.  The  first  opinion  is  that  which  was  published 
by  Pelagius,  a  Briton,  A.  D.  410,  which  was  adopted 
by  Socinus  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  held  by 
the  modern  Socinians.  It  is  admitted,  even  accord- 
ing to  this  opinion,  that  Adam,  by  eating  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  transgressed  the 
divine  commandment  and  exposed  himself  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  Creator.     But  the  consequences  of 
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this  displeasure  are  not  considered  as  having  impair- 
ed the  powers  of  his  nature,  or  as  extending  to  his 
posterity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  them  the  smallest 
hurt.  He  was  a  fallible  mortal  creature  by  the  con- 
dition of  his  being,  /.  e.  he  was  liable  to  sin  from  the 
moment  that  he  was  created,  and  he  would  have  died 
whether  he  had  sinned  or  not.  He  continued,  after 
the  action  recorded  in  Genesis,  to  be  such  as  he  was 
at  his  creation,  and  all  liis  posterity  are  born  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  Adam  was  indeed  driven  from 
that  paradise  which  had  been  assigned  as  his  abode, 
and  by  many  inconveniences  in  his  situation,  was 
made  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  transgression  ;  but 
these  very  inconveniences,  while  they  reminded  him 
that  he  had  transgressed,  tended  to  prevent  him  from 
going  farther  astray  ;  the  labour  with  which  he  had 
to  eat  his  bread  was  a  salutary  discipline,  and  the 
recollection  of  his  folly  became  a  lesson  of  wisdom. 
The  posterity  of  Adam  in  like  manner  are  placed  in 
a  state  of  trial  ;  and  as  their  minds  are  as  enlighten- 
ed and  as  virtuous  as  his  was,  their  situation  is  not 
more  unfavourable.  Death  to  them,  as  to  him,  is  a 
natural  event,  arising  from  the  structure  of  the  body, 
and  indicated  by  many  symptoms ;  and  the  short- 
ness of  their  abode  upon  earth  joins  its  influence  to 
the  common  evils  of  life,  in  teaching  them  to  apply 
their  hearts  to  wisdom.  If  Adam  and  Eve,  by  being 
the  first  that  sinned,  had  not  any  examples  of  vice 
to  entice  them,  yet  neither  did  they  behold  any  ex- 
amples of  its  punishment :  whereas  if  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  following  the  vices  of  those  who  went  before 
us,  yet  we  may  learn  from  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  from  our  own  observation,  to  guard  against  the 
fatal  tendency  of  the  principle  of  imitation. 
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The  amount  then  of  this  opinion  is  that  our  first 
parents,  who  sinned  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
were  not  distinguished  in  any  essential  respect  from 
those  who  sin  in  after  ages,  and  that  our  condition 
is  not  the  worse  for  their  sin  ;  that  as  they  were  to 
blame  for  yielding  to  a  temptation  which  they  might 
have  resisted,  so  all  of  us,  by  a  proper  attention  in 
cultivating  our  natural  powxrs,  may  maintain  our 
innocence  amidst  the  temptations  with  which  we  are 
surrounded  ;  and,  therefore,  that  we  fall  short  of 
that  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  if  we  do  not 
yield  a  more  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  God 
than  Adam  yielded. 

There  is  a  simplicity  in  this  system  which  aj^pears 
at  first  sight  to  recommend  it.  It  seems  to  be  ra- 
tional and  philosophical  to  say,  that  human  nature 
is  the  same  now  as  when  it  proceeded  from  the  hands 
of  the  Creator,  and  to  resolve  the  changes  of  charac- 
ter which  it  has  exhibited,  into  the  effects  of  the 
progress  of  society.  But  the  fact  is,  that  even  the 
ancient  philosophers  did  not  consider  this  as  a  satis- 
fying account  of  many  circumstances  in  the  present 
condition  of  human  nature,  and  the  account  falls  so 
very  far  short  of  all  the  views  which  the  Scriptures 
give  upon  this  subject,  and  requires  such  violence  to 
be  done  to  particular  passages,  that  many,  who  are 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Calvin istic  system,  finding 
the  Pelagian  untenable,  have  had  recourse  to  a  se- 
cond opinion. 

2.  The  second  opinion  may  be  called  the  Armi- 
nian,  as  deriving  its  origin  from  Arminius,  a  divine 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  holds  the  middle 
place  between  the  Socinian  and  the  Calviuistic  sys- 
tems.    It  is  explained  with  clearness,  and  defended 
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with  much  ability  in  a  Latin  treatise  by  Whitby, 
the  commentator  upon  the  New  Testament,  entitled, 
Tractatus  de  Imputatioiie  Peccati  Aclami,  from 
which  I  take  the  account  of  it  that  I  am  now  to  give. 

According  to  this  opinion,  although  the  first  man 
had  a  body  naturally  frail  and  mortal,  his  life  would 
have  been  for  ever  preserved  by  the  bounty  of  his 
Creator,  had  he  continued  obedient ;  and  the  instru- 
ment employed  by  God  to  preserve  his  mortal  body 
from  decay  was  the  tree  of  life.  Death  was  declar- 
ed to  be  the  penalty  of  transgression  ;  and,  therefore, 
as  soon  as  he  transgressed,  he  was  removed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  tree  of  life  ;  and  his  posterity  inherit- 
ing his  natural  mortality,  and  not  having  access  to 
the  tree  of  life,  are  subjected  to  death.  It  is  there- 
fore said  by  Paul,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men.  In  Adam  all  die.  By  one  man's  offence 
death  reigned  by  one."*  These  expressions  clearly 
point  out  death  to  be  the  consequence  of  Adam*s 
transgression,  an  evil  brought  upon  his  posterity  by 
his  fault ;  and  this  the  Arminians  understand  to  be 
the  whole  meaning  of  its  being  said,  "  Adam  begat  a 
son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image  ;"f  and  of 
Paul's  saying,  "  We  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthly."; 

It  is  admitted,  however,  by  those  who  hold  the 
second  opinion,  that  this  change  upon  the  condition 
of  mankind,  from  a  life  preserved  without  end,  to 
mortality,  was  most  unfavourable  to  their  moral 
character.    The  fear  of  death  enfeebles  and  enslaves 

*  Rom.  V.  12,  17.     1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
t  Gen.  Y.  3.  +1  Cor.  xv.  49. 
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the  mind  ;  the  pursuit  of  those  things  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  support  a  frail  perishing  life  engrosses 
iind  contracts  the  soul ;  and  the  desires  of  sensual 
pleasure  are  rendered  more  eager  and  ungovernable, 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  time  of  enjoying  them 
soon  passes  away.  Hence  arise  envying  of  those 
who  have  a  larger  share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life — strife  with  those  who  interfere  in  our  enjoy- 
ments— impatience  under  restraint — and  sorrow  and 
repining  when  pleasure  is  abridged.  And  to  this 
variety  of  turbulent  passions,  the  natural  fruits  of 
the  punishment  of  Adam's  transgression,  there  are 
also  to  be  added,  all  the  fretfulness  and  disquietude 
occasioned  by  the  diseases  and  pains  which  are  in- 
separable from  the  condition  of  a  mortal  being.  In 
this  way  the  Arminians  explain  such  expressions  as 
these,  "  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners  ;"  '•'  all  are  under  sin  ;"  "  behold  I  was  shapen 
in  iniquity,"*  i.  e.  all  men,  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin,  are  born  in  these  circumstances, — under  that 
disposition  of  events  which  subjects  them  to  the  do- 
minion of  passion,  and  exposes  them  to  so  many 
temptations,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
maintain  his  integrity.  And  hence,  they  say,  arises 
the  necessity  of  a  Saviour,  who,  restoring  to  man 
the  immortality  which  he  had  forfeited,  may  be  said 
to  have  abolished  death ;  who  effectually  delivers 
his  followers  from  that  bondage  of  mind,  and  that 
corruption  of  character  which  are  connected  with 
the  fear  of  death  ;  who,  by  his  perfect  obedience, 
obtains  pardon  for  those  sins  into  which  they  have 
been  betrayed  by  their  condition  ;  and  by  his  Spirit 

*  Rom.  V.  19  ;  iii.  9.      Psal.  li.  5. 
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enables  them   to   overcome  the  temptations  which 
hmnan  nature  of  itself  cannot  withstand. 

According  to  this  opinion,  then,  the  human  race 
has  suffered  universally  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the 
sin  of  their  first  parent.  At  the  same  time,  the  man- 
ner of  their  suffering  is  analogous  to  many  circum- 
stances in  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence  ; 
for  we  often  see  children,  by  the  negligence  or  fault 
of  their  parents,  placed  in  situations  very  unfavour- 
able both  to  their  prosperity  and  to  their  improve- 
ment ;  and  vi^e  can  trace  the  profligacy  of  their  cha- 
racter to  the  defects  of  their  education,  to  the  ex- 
ample set  before  them  in  their  youth,  and  to  the 
multiplied  temptations  in  which,  from  a  want  of  due 
attention  on  the  part  of  others,  they  find  themselves 
early  entangled.  All  this  is  the  same  in  kind  M^ith 
that  account  of  the  effects  of  Adam's  transgression 
which  the  Arminians  give  ;  so  that  the  second  opi- 
nion is  not  attended  with  any  difficulties  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  religion  ;  and  did  it  exhaust  the  mean- 
ing of  those  passages  of  Scripture  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  that  transaction  must  be  derived,  we 
should  be  delivered  from  some  of  the  most  embar- 
rassing questions  in  theology.  But  we  must  not  be 
afraid  of  following  the  truth,  because  it  might  be 
easier  to  stop  short  before  we  arrive  at  it ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state,  that  this  second 
opinion,  however  plausible,  does  not  appear  to  give 
a  complete  account  of  all  the  circumstances,  which 
both  Scripture  and  experience  direct  us  to  take  into 
view,  when  v/e  speak  of  the  effects  which  the  sin  of 
Adam  produced  upon  his  posterity;  and  that  the 
third  opinion  implies  a  great  deal  more, 

3.  As  the  third  opinion,  which  forms  the  founda- 
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tion  of  what  is  called  the  Calvinistic  system,  is  de- 
livered both  in  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, I  shall  give  the  amount  of  it  in  the  words  of 
the  two  churches. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
it  is  said,  "  our  first  parents,  by  their  sin,  fell  from 
their  original  righteousness  and  communion  with 
God,  and  so  became  dead  in  sin ;  the  same  death  in 
sin,  and  corrupted  nature,  are  conveyed  to  all  their 
posterity,  descending  from  them  by  ordinary  gene- 
ration ;  and  from  this  original  corruption,  whereby 
we  are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  oppo- 
site to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do 
proceed  all  actual  transgressions."  In  like  manner, 
it  is  said  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, "  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  or 
imitation  of  Adam,  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,) 
but  it  is  the  fault  or  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of 
Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to 
evil/' 

This  opinion  is  supported  in  all  the  Calvinistic 
systems  of  divinity  by  nearly  the  same  arguments. 
But  in  stating  the  grounds  of  it,  I  shall  take,  as  my 
principal  guide,  Mr.  Edwards,  formerly  president  of 
the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  Ameiica,  who  has  writ- 
ten able  treatises  uj)on  different  branches  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic system,  and  whose  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  contains  the  fullest  and  acutest  answers 
that  I  have  seen,  to  the  objections  commonly  urged 
against  that  doctrine. 

The  fundamental  fact,  upon  which  the  third  opi- 
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nit»n  rests,  is  this,  that  men  in  all  countries  and  in 
all  varieties  of  situation  are  sinners  ;  by  which  it  is 
not  meant  that  all  men  are  equally  bad,  or  that  every 
man  commits  every  sin  ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that 
the  whole  history  of  mankind  does  not  afford  an  in- 
stance of  a  perfect  freedom  from  sin,  either  in  any 
body  of  people,  or  even  in  any  one  individual.  With- 
out looking  back  upon  the  universal  prevalence  of 
idolatry,  and  the  enormities  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied in  the  heathen  world,  even  if  we  form 
our  opinion  of  the  human  race  from  the  appearances 
which  it  has  exhibited  in  those  lands  that  have  been 
blessed  with  revelation,  we  shall  find  that  a  great 
part  transgress  the  laws  of  God  in  a  high  degree, 
and  in  various  respects  ;  that  all  the  means  employ- 
ed to  prevent  or  to  correct  wickedness  prove  inef- 
fectual for  their  amendment ;  and  that  in  the  obe- 
dience of  the  best,  there  are  such  defects  as  consti- 
tute them  sinners.  But  the  universal  prevalence  of 
sin,  in  all  possible  circumstances,  and  under  every 
measure  of  advantage,  is  the  decisive  proof  of  a  nar 
tural  propensity  to  sin  ;  for  we  have  no  other  me- 
thod by  which  to  judge  of  tendency  or  propensity, 
than  by  observing  the  same  ejffect  in  every  change 
of  situation.  It  is  from  this  kind  of  observation  we 
say  that  heavy  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  fall ;  that 
animals  have  certain  instincts  ;  that  individuals  of 
the  human  race  have  characteristical  propensities. 
In  like  manner,  the  propensity  of  the  whole  race  to 
sin  is  gathered  from  the  uniformity  with  which  the 
race  has  sinned.  If  the  effect  arose  merely  from  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  without  any  natural  propensi- 
ty, it  could  not  take  place  so  steadily  ;  if  the  mind 
had  no  greater  propensity  to  that  which  is  evil  than 
vol .  II.  z 
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to  that  which  is  good,  some  circumstances  must  have 
occurred,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  events  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  fitted  to  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eff'ect  altogether,  by  exhibiting  the  hu- 
man race  completely  virtuous.  But  if  men  have  al- 
w^ays  in  one  degree  or  other  sinned,  there  must  be 
something  in  their  nature  that  indisposes  them  for 
their  duty,  which  is  the  very  thing  meant  by  a  cor- 
ruption of  nature. 

While  we  thus  infer,  from  the  universal  practice 
of  sin,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  corrupt,  we  learn 
from  Scripture  that  this  is  not  the  state  in  which 
Adam  was  created.     Solomon  gives  us  as  the  result 
of  all  his  observations,  Eccles.  vii.  29,  "  Lo  this  on- 
ly have  I  found,  that  God  hath  made  man  upright ; 
but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions."     The 
solemnity  with  which  the  remark  is  introduced,  and 
the  natural  significancy  of  the  words,  lead  us  to  con- 
sider Solomon  as  speaking  of  the  very  great  differ- 
ence between  the  crooked  paths  which  men  now 
pursue,   and  the  state  of  uprightness  in  which  the 
first  man  was  made  ;  an«l  the  remark,  thus  under- 
stood,  is  agreeable  to  what  we  may  easily  gather 
from    laying    different    passages    together.      Thus, 
Gen.  i.  31,  man  was  made  at  the  time,  when  "  God 
saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,   and  behold  it 
was  very  good  ;"  and  the  formation  of  this  part  of 
the  divine  workmanship  is  expressed  in  these  pe- 
culiar words.  Gen.  i.  27,  "  So  God  created  man  in 
his  own  image,  xar'  uxom  Gsoy,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him."     The  Socinians   indeed   interpret 
this  expression  as  meaning  nothing  more  than  do- 
minion ;  man,  they  say,  the  lord  of  this  lower  world, 
is  the  image  of  God,  the  sovereign  of  the  universe. 
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But  the  words,  as  they  are  placed  in  Genesis,  appear 
to  imply  something  distinct  from  the  dominion  given 
to  man,  and  antecedent  to  it ;  and  that  they  really 
express  the  character  of  his  mind,  is  manifest  from 
the  references  made  to  them  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  the  character,  formed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
all  true  Christians,  is  thus  described,  "  The  new 
man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness, — which  is  renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him."*  Any 
person  who  has  studied  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament together,  and  who  has  marked  the  perfect 
consistency  that  runs  through  the  whole  language 
of  Scripture,  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  Paul, 
who  gives  these  descriptions,  understood  by  Adam's 
being  created  in  the  image  of  God,  his  being  created 
in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness. 

But  Adam,  who,  in  the  day  that  God  created  him, 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  God,  is  said,  after  he 
had  transgressed  the  commandment  of  God,  to  have 
begotten  a  son  in  his  own  likeness  after  his  image. 
Now  this  image  of  Adam,  which  all  his  posterity 
bear,  is  something  very  different  from  the  image  of 
God  in  which  he  was  made  ;  and  it  is  not  expressive 
merely  of  mortality,  as  the  Arminians  say,  but  it 
marks,  as  the  image  of  God  did,  a  character  of  mind. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  general  strain  of  Scripture. 
For  the  Scriptures  not  only  declare  that  all  have 
sinned,  but  they  seem  to  refer  the  abounding  of  ini- 
quity to  a  cause  antecedent  to  education,  example,  or 
the  operation  of  particular  circumstances  ;  and  in 
numberless  places  they  represent  the  nature  of  man 

*  Ephes.  iv.  24.  Colos.  iii.  10. 
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as  corrupt.  Of  this  kind  are  the  following :  "  The 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.'* 
*'  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me."  "  The  wicked  are  estrang- 
ed from  the  womb,  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be 
born,  speaking  lies."  "  The  heart  of  the  sons  of 
men  is  full  of  evil,  and  madness  is  in  their  heart 
while  they  live,  and  after  that  they  go  to  the  dead."* 
To  these  are  to  be  joined  from  the  Old  Testament 
several  very  striking  expressions  in  the  book  of  Job, 
a  book  regarded  as  at  least  of  equal  antiquity  with 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  of  the  more  weight  in  this 
argument,  that  the  personages  introduced  into  it  do 
not  discover  any  acquaintance  with  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation. Of  this  kind  are  the  following :  "  Who 
can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  Not  one." 
"  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  and  he  which 
is  bom  of  a  woman  that  he  should  he  righteous  ? 
Behold  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints  ;  yea  the 
heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight.  How  much  more 
abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  which  drinketh  ini- 
quity like  water.'!  In  the  New  Testament,  the  ex- 
pression of  our  Lord,  John  iii.  6,  "  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;"  and  the  words  of  his  apos- 
tle, Rom.  vii.  18,  "  For  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is, 
in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing ;"  and  all  those 
pictures  of  the  works  of  the  flesh  which  abound  in 
the  Epistles,  appear  to  afford  evidence  that,  through- 
out the  New  Testament,  the  natural  state  of  every 
man  is  represented  as  a  state  of  depravity  and  alie- 
nation from  God. 

•  Gen.  viii.  21.    Ps.  li.  5  ;  Iviii.  3.    Eccles.  ix.  .3. 
t  Job  xiv.  4;  xv.  14,  15,  1 6. 
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I  have  now  given  a  general  view  of  the  train  of 
argument  which  is  employed  to  establish  this  fact, 
that  human  nature  is  corrupted  by  the  fall  of  Adam. 
But  after  the  fact  is  established,  there  remain  va- 
rious questions  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the 
fact,  which  have  been  agitated  with  much  heat,  and 
with  very  little  edification. 

The  church  of  Rome  consider  that  universal  pro- 
pensity to  evil  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  concupiscent} a,  as 
the  natural  state  of  man,  i.  e.  the  state  in  which  he 
was  created.  This  propensity  was,  in  Adam,  under 
the  restraint  of  that  superior  divine  principle  which 
he  derived  from  communion  with  God  ;  and  in  this 
restraint  consisted  his  uprightness.  When  the  su- 
perior principle  was,  in  consequence  of  his  trans- 
gression, withdrawn  from  him  and  his  posterity,  the 
propensity  remained.  But,  being  the  nature  of  man, 
it  is  not  in  itself  sinful,  and  becomes  sin  only  when 
it  is  cari'ied  forth  into  action ;  as  it  is  said,  James  i. 
15,  "  Then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth 
forth  sin."  In  answer  to  this  system,  it  has  been 
justly  argued,  that  the  disorders  of  the  passions  are 
in  themselves  strong  indications  of  depravity  ;  that 
they  are  opposite  to  the  spiritual  and  refined  morali- 
ty of  the  Gospel,  which  requires  purity  of  heart ; 
that  concupiscentia,  in  several  places  of  the  New 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^ 
chap.  vii.  is  spoken  of  as  sin,  and  that  James  means 
that  lust,  which  is  sinful  while  it  dwells  in  the  heart, 
when  it  hath  conceived,  brings  forth  sinful  actions. 
An  opinion,  diametrically  opposite  to  this  system  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  was  broached  in  the  last  cen- 
tury by  Flaccus  Illyricus,  an  obscure  divine,  that 
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original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of  human  nature, 
a  being  operating  and  existing  in  all  men.  This  opi- 
nion is  justly  regarded  as  monstrous,  even  by  those 
who  hold  the  corruption  of  human  nature  in  its  great- 
est extent ;  and  it  would  not  have  found  a  place  in 
this  general  view  of  opinions  concerning  original  sin, 
if  the  mention  of  it  did  not  assist  you  in  apprehend- 
ing the  true  system  of  the  Calvinists  upon  this  point. 
They  consider  the  corruption  of  human  liature,  not 
as  a  substance,  but  as  a  defect  or  perversion  of  its 
qualities,  by  which  they  are  deprived  of  their  origi- 
nal perfection ;  and  applying  to  this  corruption  va- 
rious expressions  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  describes  the  state  of  the 
heathen  world  before  Christianity  appeared,  they 
consider  the  natural  state  of  man  as  a  state  in  which 
the  understanding  is  darkened,  the  heart  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God,  the  aflections  set  upon  earthly 
things,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  employed  in 
fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh.  This  state  is  call- 
ed by  the  apostle  "  being  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ;" 
an  expression  which,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  threatening  to  Adam,  "  in  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  has  suggested 
what  divines  call  spiritual  death.  This  denotes  an 
estrangement  from  God,  the  fountain  of  life,  and  an 
inability  in  man  to  return  to  God  ;  and  being  consi- 
dered as  extending  from  Adam  through  his  poste- 
rity, it  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  corruption  of  the 
nature  of  a  creature,  who  was  made  after  the  image 
of  God. 

This  account  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature 
does  not  imply  that  man  has  lost  the  natural  capacity 
of  knowing  God,  or  the  natural  sense  of  tlie  distinc- 
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tion  between  right  and  wrong.  The  same  powers 
of  reason  by  which  he  conducts  the  business  of  life, 
or  makes  discoveries  in  science,  lead  him  to  infer, 
from  the  works  of  creation,  the  existence  and  the  per- 
fections of  the  Deity ;  and  those  moral  sentiments, 
upon  which  all  the  intercourse  of  society  and  the 
principles  of  legislation  proceed,  dictate  to  him  that 
conduct  which,  as  an  individual,  he  ought  to  observe. 
Accordingly,  the  apostle  to  the  Romans,  at  the  very 
time  he  is  proving  the  universal  corruption  of  human 
nature,  says  that  heathen  idolatry  was  inexcusable, 
because  the  invisible  things  of  God  may  be  under- 
stood by  the  things  which  he  hath  made  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  law,  i.  e. 
any  written  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves.*  Man, 
therefore,  is  not,  according  to  the  third  opinion,  so 
far  degraded  by  the  corruption  of  his  nature  as  to 
cease  to  be  a  moral  agent.  In  every  situation  he  ap- 
pears capable  of  the  sentiment  of  religion ;  in  every 
country,  and  under  every  form  of  society,  his  heart 
has  glowed  with  the  feelings  of  private  affection  and 
tenderness  ;  and  the  history  of  his  exploits  has  been 
ennobled  by  many  disinterested  and  heroic  exertions. 
But,  without  any  invidious  detraction  from  those 
amiable  dispositions  and  those  splendid  actions,  which 
constitute  the  principal  charm  of  the  ancient  poets 
and  historians,  it  will  occur  to  you  that  they  were 
either  wholly  unconnected  with  principles  of  reli- 
gion, or  that  they  were  accompanied  with  supersti- 
tion so  gross  and  childish,  as  not  in  reality  to  con- 
tradict that  system,  which  places  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  in  an  estrangement  from  the  true  Gotk. 

*  Rom.  i.  ii. 
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Amidst  all  the  offices  of  private  kindness  or  of  pub- 
lic spirit  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  admire, 
men  were  without  God  in  the  world  ;  and  there  does 
not  appear,  from  the  full  experiment  which  was  made 
under  the  philosophy  and  government  of  ancient 
times,  the  smallest  probability  that  any  improvement 
of  the  understanding  which  they  could  produce,  or 
any  refinement  of  the  heart  which  they  could  form, 
would  have  recovered  man  from  what  is  termed  the 
spiritual  death  of  the  soul,  so  as  to  bring  him  back 
to  the  fountain  of  life,  and  restore  that  communion 
with  God,  and  that  image  of  God,  which  are  essential 
to  the  rectitude  of  his  nature. 

After  ascertaining  what  is  meant,  according  to 
the  third  opinion,  by  the  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture, it  has  been  inquired  in  what  manner  this  cor- 
ruption is  transmitted,  how  it  comes  about  that  the 
powers  of  our  nature  inherit  from  Adam  this  defect 
and  perversion.  But  this  is  an  inquiry  in  which  it 
is  impossible  to  attain  any  satisfying  conclusion,  be- 
cause it  resolves  into  principles  of  which  we  are  to- 
tally ignorant.  We  infer,  from  various  appearances, 
that  besides  the  body  which  is  obvious  to  our  senses, 
and  the  growth  of  which  may  be  traced  from  the 
time  of  its  conception,  every  human  being  has  a 
principle  distinct  from  matter,  which  we  call  the 
soul.  But  we  know  not  enough  of  the  nature  of 
the  soul  to  form  any  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  its  connexion  with  the  body,  or  the  kind 
of  influence  which  the  one  exerts  over  the  other.  If 
we  say  with  some  sects  of  Christians  animam  esse 
ex  traduce^  that  the  soul  is  generated  like  the  body 
by  the  act  of  the  parents,  we  seem  to  approach  to 
materialism.     If  we  say,  as  the  Calvinists  generally 
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do,  that  souls  are  successively  made  by  the  Creator, 
and  joined  by  his  act  to  those  bodies  which  they  are 
to  animate,  we  seem  to  form  a  rational  hypothesis. 
But  having  never  been  admitted  to  the  secret  coun- 
sels of  the  Father  of  Spirits,  we  find  this  act  of  his 
in  many  points  to  us  inexplicable.  Here  are  two 
substances,  not  only  of  a  different  nature,  but,  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  of  a  different  origin,  most 
intimately  joined.  We  feel  daily  the  effects  of  their 
junction.  Yet  we  cannot  pretend  to  assign  the  pe- 
riod when  it  commenced,  the  reasons  which  deter- 
mined the  Creator  to  join  a  soul  to  one  body  rather 
than  to  another,  or  the  bond  which  keeps  together 
that  soul  and  body  which  he  chose  to  unite.  These 
are  questions  which  reason  does  not  resolve,  and 
upon  which  revelation  does  not  profess  to  throw  any 
light.  They  meet  us  upon  many  subjects  in  natural 
religion,  and  they  recur  when  we  attempt  to  specu- 
late concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  corruption 
of  human  nature  is  transmitted.  But  in  revelation, 
as  in  natural  religion,  they  are  questions  concerning 
the  manner  of  the  fact,  not  concerning  the  fact  it- 
self ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  Scriptures  reveal,  or  if 
experience  assures  us,  that  this  corruption  is  trans- 
mitted, the  questions  which  may  be  started,  and 
which  cannot  be  answered,  are  of  no  more  weight 
to  shake  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  than  questions  of 
the  same  kind  are  to  shake  the  evidence  of  the  uni- 
on of  soul  and  body.  We  cannot  doubt,  from  our 
acquaintance  with  the  government  of  God,  that  if 
the  Creator  infuses  a  soul  into  a  body,  either  at  the 
time  of  the  conception  of  the  body,  or  at  any  subse- 
quent period,  he  acts  according  to  a  general  course 
which  is  established  with  wisdom  ;  and  it  appears 
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from  our  experience  to  be  part  of  this  course,  that  the 
likeness  of  children  to  their  parents  extends  beyond  the 
features  of  their  body.  There  are  not  only  constitu- 
tional diseases, but  constitutional  vices;  there  is  a  cha- 
racter which  often  runs  through  a  family  for  many  ge- 
nerations ;  and  there  are  numberless  instances  where 
the  resemblance  cannot  be  explained  by  imitation.  The 
same  Scriptures,  from  which  we  infer  that  a  general 
corruption  pervades  the  posterity  of  Adam,  intimate 
that  it  is  transmitted  by  natural  generation,  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  constitution  of  which  we  observe 
many  particular  instances  extends  to  this  universal 
fact.  But  they  leave  the  transmission  of  this  cor- 
ruption upon  the  same  footing,  and  in  the  same 
darkness,  with  the  propagation  of  the  soul ;  and 
their  silence  is  sufficient  to  check  the  speculations  of 
every  sober  inquirer. 

This  third  opinion  concerning  the  effects  of  the 
sin  of  Adam  is  supported  by  many  passages  in 
Scripture  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  the  received  opi- 
nion of  the  Jewish  church  ;  and  some  traditions  of 
it  having  probably  reached  the  heathen  philosophers, 
and  coming  in  aid  of  the  conclusions  that  might  be 
drawn  from  universal  experience,  may  have  led  So- 
crates to  speak  of  xaxoi-  £/x,purov,  a  phrase  equivalent  to 
what  we  call  natural  corruption ;  and  Plato  to 
ascribe  the  causes  of  our  vices  to  those  first  princi- 
ples which  we  inherit  from  our  parents. 

But  there  yet  remains  a  fourth  opinion  upon  this 
subject. 

4.  It  is  held  by  many  divines,  it  is  part  of  the 
creed  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  it  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  language  of  the  articles  of  the  church 
of  England,   although   it  is  not  there  directly  ex- 
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pressed,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  pos- 
terity ;  and  that  by  means  of  this  imputation,  all 
who  are  descended  from  him  are  guilty  before  God. 
The  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  imputation  of  the 
sin  of  Adam  includes  the  truth  of  the  third  opinion ; 
but  they  hold  something  more  ;  and  you  will  under- 
stand in  what  respect  the  fourth  opinion  goes  be- 
yond the  third,  by  attending  to  the  meaning  of 
two  terms  which  are  of  frequent  use  amongst  those 
who  write  upon  original  sin,  the  mediate  and  imme- 
diate imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  The  corrup- 
tion which  we  derive  from  Adam  has  been  styled 
the  mediate  imputation  of  his  sin  ;  it  becomes  ours 
only  in  consequence  of  our  connexion  with  him,  but 
it  is  truly  ours  because  it  infects  our  nature.  Now 
those  who  hold  the  fourth  opinion  say,  that  besides 
this  corruption  of  nature,  although  always  in  con- 
junction with  it,  there  is  an  immediate  imputation, 
by  which  the  sin  of  Adam  is  counted  in  the  sight  of 
God  as  ours.  Accordingly,  you  will  find  the  third 
and  fourth  opinion  joined  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  our 
Confession  of  Faith,  as  forming  together  the  com- 
plete view  of  the  effects  of  Adam's  sin.  "  They  be- 
ing the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  sin  was 
imputed,  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  corrupted 
nature  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity,  descending 
from  them  by  ordinary  generation." 

The  reasoning,  upon  which  this  fourth  opinion 
has  been  grounded,  is  of  the  following  kind.  In 
those  transactions  which  took  place  soon  after  the 
creation,  Adam  appears  as  the  representative  of  the 
human  race.  The  first  blessing,  "  be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it," 
both  bv  the  terms  in  which  it  is  conceived,  and  by 
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the  nature  of  the  thing,  was  not  a  personal  blessing, 
but,  although  addressed  to  Adam  and  Eve,  conveyed 
to  their  posterity,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  a  right 
to  occupy  the  earth,  to  rule  over  the  inferior  animals, 
and  to  employ  their  service.  Had  the  penalty  an- 
nexed to  disobedience,  "  in  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  been  executed  as  in- 
stantly as  the  words  might  have  led  Adam  to  ex- 
pect, he  could  not  have  had  any  posterity.  It  was 
the  delaying  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  sen- 
tence which  left  time  for  the  appearance  of  the  hu- 
man race  upon  earth ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
sin  of  their  first  parents,  they  come  into  the  world 
subject  to  death  ;  and  the  calamities  in  their  persons, 
which  mankind  continually  experience,  are  the  daily 
execution  of  the  former  parts  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  Adam.  The  ground  is  cursed  to 
them  for  his  sake  ;  and  even  if  we  admit  the  inge- 
nious theory  which  Bishop  Sherlock  has  ably  sup- 
ported, that  part  of  the  curse  upon  the  ground  was 
remitted  by  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  Noah 
after  the  flood,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  full 
extent  of  that  curse  had  been  felt  by  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth  for  many  generations.  Here 
then  are  unquestionably  the  effects  of  the  sin  of 
Adam  reaching  to  his  posterity  ;  in  other  words,  it 
is  counted  to  them  in  the  judgment  of  God  as  if  it 
were  their  own  ;  so  that  Adam  in  this  sin,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  transactions  between  the  Creator  and 
our  first  parents,  appears  not  as  an  individual,  but 
as  being  what  divines  call  a  federal  head,  who,  in 
the  covenant  that  was  made  with  him,  acted  for  his 
posterity. 
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These  views,  suggested  by  the  consequences  of 
the  transactions  before  the  fall,  are  considered  as 
implied  in  an  expression,  Ephes.  ii.  3,  (pvasi  nxva  o^yrig; 
and  they  are  very  much  confirmed  by  the  reasoning 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
chap.  V.  The  apostle  had  proved  largely,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  epistle,  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
mankind.  From  thence,  he  had  proceeded  to  dis- 
course of  the  richness  of  that  grace  by  which  sin- 
ners are  justified,  i.  e,  brought  into  a  state  of  favour 
and  reconciliation  ;  and  in  reference  to  what  he  had 
said  of  the  manner  of  this  justification,  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself,  Rom.  v.  11,  "  we  joy  in  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  received 
the  atonement."  At  this  point,  he  looks  back  up- 
on the  two  subjects  which  he  had  discussed,  and 
with  the  comprehension  and  rapidity  of  thought 
which  distinguish  the  writings  of  Paul,  he  brings 
forward  to  the  view  of  the  Romans  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  the  two  subjects.  The  similarity  is 
this,  that  both  sin,  and  the  remedy  of  sin,  were  in- 
troduced through  one  man.  By  Jesus  we  have  re- 
ceived the  atonement :  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world.  This  similarity  in  two  things  diametri- 
cally opposite  was  of  itself  worthy  of  attention.  But 
the  apostle  had  a  particular  reason  for  bringing  it 
forward  and  dwelling  upon  it,  which  we  may  gather 
from  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle.  The  great 
distinction  of  mankind  in  those  times  was  into  Jew 
and  Gentile.  Accordingly,  the  apostle,  when  he  was 
proving  the  sinfulness  of  mankind,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  show  that  the  Jews  in  this  respect  had  no 
advantage  above  the  Gentiles,  and  rendered  his  pro- 
position, in  the  apprehension  of  those  to  whom  he 
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wrote,  completely  universal,  by  concluding  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  under  sin.  But  tliere  could  not  be  a 
more  effectual  way  of  confirming  the  universality  of 
this  his  fundamental  proposition,  than  by  recurring 
to  the  similarity  which  he  is  now  going  to  state. 
For,  in  stating  this  similarity,  he  draws  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  from  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  of  whom  they  boasted,  and  through 
whom  they  inherited  many  blessings,  to  a  more  re- 
mote ancestor,  from  whom  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
were  descended,  and  through  whom  both  inherited 
the  same  dismal  legacy.  In  ascending  to  Adam  the 
distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  is  lost,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  Saviour  is  laid  in  that  condition 
which  is  common  to  all  mankind. 

This  account  of  the  occasion  of  introducing  the 
discourse,  which  we  are  about  to  consider,  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  two  words  Bia  rouro,  with  which 

the  twelfth  verse  begins.  A/a  rovro  Uitio  hi  hog  av^gw^row 
7i  a;xaoTia  stg  tov  Koff/Mv  s/arikSi,  xai  bia,  rr,g  a^agnag  6  bavarog,  xai 
ovTug  iig  Tuvrag  and^aiTovg  6  ^avarog  diTjXdev,  i<f  w  rravng  ri/j,a§TOv.    Touro 

does  not  refer  to  any  particular  word  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  but  to  the  whole  of  what  the  apostle  had 
said  in  the  former  part  of  the  epistle.  "  This  being 
the  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  sinfulness  of 
mankind  and  of  their  deliverance,  you  will  perceive 
that  similarity  between  the  two  which  I  am  now  to 
state."  'riffvrso  gives  notice  that  the  similarity  is  to 
be  stated  ;  but  the  reddition  of  it,  or  the  other  sub- 
ject similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  verse, 
is  not  formally  enunciated  till  the  eighteenth.  The 
intervening  verses,  after  the  manner  of  Paul,  are 
filled  up  with  illustrations  of  the  first  subject,  or 
with  the  mention  of  points  of  dissimilitude  between 
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the  two,  before  the  point  in  which  they  are  similar 
is  clearly  expressed.  The  first  three  clauses  of  the 
twelfth  verse  have  already  occurred  in  speaking  of 
the  effects  of  Adam's  sin,  and  they  are  not  attended 
with  any  peculiar  difficulty.  But  the  last  clause  of 
this  verse,  sp'  w  '^■a.vreg  iifia^Tov,  admits  of  three  different 
interpretations,  and  the  nature  of  its  connexion  with 
the  rest  of  the  verse  appears  to  vary  according  to 
the  interpretation  which  is  adopted.  It  has  been 
rendered,  '*  in  whom,  viz.  the  first  man,  all  sinned" 
— "  unto  which,  viz.  death,  all  sinned" — "  inasmuch 
as,  viz.  for  this  which  is,  all  sinned."  The  first  does 
not  really  express  more  than  may  be  gathered  from 
the  apostle's  argument,  and  therefore  the  sense  is  no 
reason  for  rejecting  it.  But  it  will  occur  to  you, 
that  according  to  this  interpretation,  the  antecedent, 
ave^wTTov,  is  very  remote,  and  that  several  masculine 
words  have  intervened.  The  second  refers  the  re- 
lative to  the  nearest  antecedent  ^avarog,  and  marks 
truly  the  effect  or  consequence  of  sin,  but  it  marks 
that  effect  by  an  expression  harsh  and  obscure.  The 
third  renders  scp'  u>  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  ana- 
logy of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  use  of  this 
phrase  in  classical  writers.  But  it  would  have  been 
more  accurate  to  have  rendered  rnxa^Tov,  "  did  sin," 
than  "  have  sinned  ;"  and  if  our  translation  be  read 
with  this  small  correction,  "  forasmuch  as,  or  upon 
this  account  which  is,  all  did  sin,"  the  last  clause  of 
the  twelfth  verse,  in  which  the  apostle  is  still  stating 
the  first  subject,  will  appear  to  be  perfectly  equiva- 
lent to  the  first  clause  of  the  nineteenth  verse,  where 
the  same  subject  is  repeated.  "  All  were  consti- 
tuted sinners  by  the  act  of  this  one  man."  The 
reason  of  this  assertion  is  given  in  the  thirteenth 
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verse.  "  For  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  given, 
sin  was  in  the  world."  I  need  not  refer  to  the  book 
of  Genesis  for  the  sins  of  that  period,  which  are 
there  related  :  for  none  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that 
sin  was  in  the  world,  i.  e.  was  universally  practised, 
before  the  children  of  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt :  and 
yet  whatever  the  actions  of  men  in  that  period  had 
been,  they  could  not  have  been  counted  to  them  as 
sins,  had  there  been  no  law  ;  since,  according  to  an 
axiom  often  repeated  by  the  apostle,  "  where  no  law 
is,  there  is  no  transgression."  But  the  apostle  had 
clearly  proved,  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of 
the  epistle,  that  men  never  were  left  without  a  law, 
because  "  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,"  and  "  the  nations  who 
have  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves."  There 
is  a  primary  universal  rule  of  righteousness  written 
on  the  heart  of  man,  under  which  every  man  is  born, 
by  which  every  man,  although  he  has  no  other  re- 
velation of  the  divine  will,  knows  that  he  shall  be 
judged,  and  every  transgression  of  which  is  felt  to 
be  worthy  of  death.  Had  there  been  no  such  law, 
sin  could  not  have  been  attended  with  its  penal  con- 
sequence, ?'.  e.  death. 

The  word  aXXa,  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  gives 
notice  of  an  objection  which  the  apostle  is  aware 
might  occur  to  his  doctrine  in  the  thirteenth,  but 
which  he  purposely  brings  forward,  because  it  is  the 
strongest  confirmation  of  his  capital  position,  that 
sin  and  death  entered  into  the  world  by  one  man. 
The  objection  is,  that  sin  appeared  by  its  penal  ef- 
fect, death,  in  the  interval  between  Adam  and  Moses, 
even  over  those  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  simili- 
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tude  of  Adam's  transgression.  It  is  not  obvious 
who  are  the  persons  here  meant,  and  different  inter- 
pretations have  been  given.  It  appears  plain  to  me, 
that  the  apostle  cannot  mean,  as  some  say,  those 
who  had  not  sinned  like  Adam,  with  the  punishment 
of  death  before  their  eyes  ;  because  the  apostle  had 
expressly  said,  Rom.  i.  32,  "  That  the  heathen,  who 
were  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  knew  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  that  they  who  commit  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death."  Besides,  it  is  not  pertinent  to 
his  argument  to  say  here,  that  any  who  sinned,  in 
the  interval  between  Adam  and  Moses,  sinned  with- 
out knowing,  as  Adam  did,  that  death  is  the  punish- 
ment of  sin.  For  his  argument  is  this ;  sin  cannot 
be  counted  to  a  person,  so  as  to  be  punished  in  him, 
without  a  law  :  but  sin  was  punished  before  the  law 
of  Moses  existed  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  there 
must  be  some  law  antecedent  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  more  universal,  viz.  the  law  of  works  given  to 
the  first  parent  of  mankind,  and  extending  to  all  his 
posterity.  Every  one  that  commits  sin,  therefore, 
sins  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  in 
this  respect,  that  he  sins  against  the  law  of  his  Crea- 
tor, knowing  that  he  deserves  death.  But  who  then 
are  they  that  have  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression,  and  yet  death  reigns  over 
them  ?  They  can  be  none  other  than  infants,  the 
persons  of  whom  this  clause  is  generally  understood  ; 
that  large  proportion  of  the  human  race  ^vho  die 
before  their  faculties  are  so  far  unfolded,  that  they 
are  capable  of  committing  any  sin.  They  die  in  con- 
sequence of  the  law  given  to  their  first  parent,  bj' 
which  death  is  declared  to  be  the  punishment  of  sin, 
and  their  dying  is  a  proof  that  his  sin  is  counted  to 
VOL.  II.  2  A 
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them  as  theirs.  The  mention  of  this  striking  fact 
leads  the  apostle  to  style  Adam  rvrng  rou  ^sXXo^ro^,  an 
image  or  representation  of  him  that  was  to  come, 
of  Christ,  the  person  by  whom  the  deliverance  was 
to  be  brought.  But  he  does  not  formally  state  the 
similarity  between  the  two,  until  he  has  touched 
upon  the  points  of  dissimilitude.  These  are  stated 
in  the  15th,  l6th,  and  17th  verses ;  and  the  amount 
of  them  is  this  :  the  value  of  the  gift  transcends  the 
extent  of  the  forfeiture,  and  the  grace  manifested 
in  the  gift  goes  far  beyond  every  appearance  of  se- 
verity in  the  condemnation.  I  will  not  an'est  your 
attention  upon  these  points  of  dissimilitude  now, 
because  they  will  occur  more  properly  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  remedy.  From  the  mention 
of  them,  the  apostle  passes  on  to  state  explicitly,  in 
verses  18,  19,  the  similarity  between  the  method 
in  which  sin  and  death  were  introduced  into  the 
world,  and  the  method  of  our  deliverance.  The 
particles  agc6  ow  give  notice  that  he  is  continuing  his 
discourse,  and  that  he  is  collecting  the  former  parts 
of  it  in  approaching  to  his  conclusion.  The  simi- 
larity is  this.  As  by  one  offence  all  men  are  under 
the  condemnation  of  death,  as  by  the  disobedience  of 
one  man  many  w^ere  constituted  in  the  sight  of  God 
sinners,  so  by  one  righteousness,  all  men  obtain  the 
justification  of  life,  and  by  the  obedience  of  one  many 
shall  be  constituted  in  the  sight  of  God  righteous. 
The  offence  of  one  is  counted  to  us  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  we  suffer  the  punishment  of  sin,  which  a 
just  God  would  not  inflict  upon  us  if  we  were  not 
considered  by  him  as  sinners  ;  the  obedience  of  one 
is  counted  to  us  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  who  were 
sinners  are  upon  account  of  it  justified,  ?'.  e.  consi- 
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tiered  as  righteous  by  a  just  God,  and  received  into 
his  favour. 

This  whole  reasoning  of  the  apostle  favours  the 
notion  of  an  imputation  of  Adam's  sin.  The  phrase 
indeed  does  not  occur  ;  but  the  thing  meant  by  the 
phrase  appears  to  be  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
passage  ;  and  I  know  no  better  way  in  which  you 
can  satisfy  yourselves  that  it  is  the  true  meaning, 
than  by  comparing  the  interpretation  now  given, 
with  the  forced  paraphrases  to  which  those  are  obli- 
ged to  have  recourse,  who  wish  to  show  that  the 
fourth  opinion  does  not  receive  any  countenance  from 
the  authority  of  Paul. 

Upon  these  two  grounds,  our  daily  experience  that 
the  effects  of  Adam's  sin  yet  subsist  in  the  world, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  apostle  reasons  from 
this  fact,  that  all  die,  there  has  been  founded  that 
notion,  which,  from  the  religious  education  common- 
ly received  in  this  country,  is  familiar  to  your  minds, 
that  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  a  co- 
venant in  which  Adam  acted  as  the  representative 
of  his  posterity.  It  is  generally  said,  in  support  of 
this  notion,  that  Adam  had  every  possible  advantage 
for  keeping  the  covenant,  and  no  reasonable  temp- 
tation to  break  it,  so  that  human  virtue  could  not 
have  had  a  fairer  trial ;  that  human  affairs  could 
not  proceed  unless  parents  acted  for  their  children, 
and  rulers  for  their  subjects ;  and  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to  behold  not  only  many  instances  in 
which  individuals  suffer  for  the  faults  of  those  who 
went  before  them,  but  also  many  kinds  of  civil  con- 
tracts, that  include  posterity  in  transactions,  which, 
although  they  had  no  opportunity  of  giving  their 
consent  to  them,  are  considered,   in  the  eve  of  the 
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law,  as  theirs.  It  is  further  said,  tliat  our  usages 
and  ideas  with  regard  to  sucli  transactions  occur 
often  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  Almighty- 
condescends  to  represent  that  act  of  sovereignty,  by 
which  he  chose  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  as  a  co- 
venant made  with  their  ancestor,  and  the  law  given 
by  Moses  as  a  covenant  made  with  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  their 
posterity;*  a  covenant  which  both  conveyed  bless- 
ings to  the  descendants  of  those  with  whom  it  was 
made,  and  also  laid  them  under  many  restraints ; 
and  a  covenant  constituted  in  this  manner,  that  suc- 
ceeding generations  endured  many  calamities,  and 
the  Jews  at  this  day  are  continuing  to  suffer,  for 
the  sins  of  their  fathers. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  we  are  not  warranted  to 
consider  this  part  of  the  constitution  of  that  covenant 
which  was  made  with  the  Israelites,  as  in  all  re- 
spects a  specimen  of  the  general  plan  of  the  divine 
administration,  because  this  constitution  extended 
only  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
And  yet  when  we  are  told  by  that  apostle,  from 
whose  writings  our  knowledge  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion is  chiefly  derived,  that  those  who  have  com- 
mitted no  sin  suffer  death,  which  entered  into  the 
world  by  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  avoid  concluding,  that  as  there  was  a  par- 
ticular constitution  for  the  Jewish  state,  in  which 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  were  visited  upon  the 
children,  there  may  be  an  universal  constitution  for 
the  liumaii  race,  by  which  the  sin  of  their  first  pa- 
rent extends  to  all  his  offspring. 

•  Dcut.  xxix.  10— 1  J. 
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It  is  readily  admitted  that  difficulties  appear  to 
us  to  attend  this  constitution.  But  difficulties  of 
the  same  kind  are  perpetually  occurring  upon  sub- 
jects in  theology,  not  peculiar  to  this  system,  but 
nearly  the  same,  in  whatever  manner  we  attempt  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  evil :  and  the  same  account 
may  be  given  of  all  of  them.  We  see  only  in  parts  ; 
but  we  are  not  qualified  to  judge  of  the  ways  of  God 
without  seeing  the  whole,  because  his  administra- 
tion embraces  the  whole.  There  may  be  a  depth  of 
wisdom  in  the  constitution  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  that  we  are  unable  to  penetrate  :  there 
may  be  advantages  resulting  from  it  to  the  human 
race,  that  infinitely  counterbalance  the  evils  to  which 
it  gives  occasion.  That  it  is  not  unbecoming  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  appears  with  the  clearest  evi- 
dence from  hence,  that  a  constitution  of  the  same 
kind,  with  regard  to  some  particulars,  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  providence  to- 
wards all  men,  and  in  the  whole  history  of  that 
people,  of  whom  he  condescended  to  appear  as  the 
immediate  Governor. 

Although  it  may  appear  to  you  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  we  are  warranted  to  employ  the  no- 
tion of  a  covenant,  when  we  speak  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  posterity, 
it  is  proper  to  warn  you  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
falling  into  very  great  improprieties  both  in  lan- 
guage and  in  sentiment,  by  pushing  the  analogy  too 
far,  and  that  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  all  the 
explications  of  this  subject  appear  to  you  unsatisfac- 
tory. When  you  read  that  Adam  is  the  root,  and 
that,  as  in  the  communication  of  the  juices  of  a  tree, 
the  guilt  is  necessarily  conveyed  from  the  root  to  all 
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the  branches  ; — that  Adam  and  his  posterity  consti- 
tute one  moral  person  ; — that  the  whole  human  race 
was,  at  the  beginning,  one  mass  acting  by  its  head ; 
— and  that  all  the  individuals  of  that  mass  consent- 
ed to  his  act,  because  they  were  in  him,  from  whom 
they  afterwards  proceeded, — you  will  probably  feel, 
as  I  did,  that  they  are  repugnant  to  that  distinct 
agency,  which  enters  into  our  notion  of  accountable 
beings,  as  essential  to  that  character.  But  you  will 
remember  that  those  who  say  such  things  attempt 
to  explain  what  they  do  not  understand  ;  and  you 
will  learn,  by  their  failure,  that  it  is  wiser  to  refrain 
from  such  attempts,  and  to  rest  in  what  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  with  regard  to  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
The  effects  of  the  sin  of  Adam  reach  to  his  poste- 
rity in  such  a  manner,  that  they  suffer  death,  which 
is  declared  in  Scripture  to  be  the  wages  of  sin,  as  if 
his  sin  had  been  committed  by  them.  The  Scrip- 
tures, in  stating  the  effects  of  Adam's  sin,  make  no 
distinction  between  that  death  which  his  posterity 
visibly  suffer,  and  that  eternal  destruction  which  is 
often  called  by  the  name  of  death ;  and  therefore 
we  are  not  warranted  to  say  that  the  dissolution  of 
soul  and  body  is  the  only  effect  of  Adam's  sin,  which 
extends  to  his  posterity.  In  what  manner  the  mer- 
cy of  God  will  dispose  hereafter  of  those  infants 
who  die  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  without  hav- 
ing done  any  evil,  the  Scriptures  have  not  declared ; 
and  it  does  not  become  us  to  say  more  than  is  said 
in  the  excellent  words  of  our  Confession  of  Faith : 
"  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated 
and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  work- 
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eth  when,  and  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth."*  With 
regard  to  those  that  are  grown  up,  the  corruption 
of  nature  inherited  from  Adam,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  daily  commit  sins  of  their  own,  is  joined 
with  the  imputation  of  his  sin  ;  and  when  we  think 
of  their  situation,  we  ought  not  to  allow  ourselves, 
even  in  imagination,  to  separate  the  two. 

The  amount  of  all  that  has  been  said  concerning 
that  situation  for  which  the  Gospel  brings  a  remedy 
is  this.  Those  who  consider  the  Scriptures  as  de- 
claring that  the  whole  human  race  are  both  guilty 
and  depraved  before  God  perceive,  in  this  picture, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  remedy.  But  even  those 
who  do  not  admit  the  truth  of  this  picture  acknow- 
ledge, without  hesitation,  that  men  are  sinners. 
They  differ  in  opinion  from  the  former  with  regard 
to  the  malignity  of  sin,  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
introduced  into  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  that 
constitution  under  which  the  guilt  and  misery  of  it 
are  transmitted  ;  and  hence  they  entertain  different 
apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  remedy,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  appli- 
ed to  the  soul.  But  as  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
"  All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God,"  are  subscribed  by  every  Christian,  the  funda- 
mental proposition  upon  which  the  Gospel  rests  is 
universally  assented  to  ;  and  from  this  proposition 
we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  different  opinions 
concerning  the  remedy. 

*  Confession  of  Faith,  x.  3. 
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CHAP.  II. 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  REMEDY. 

As  Christians  of  all  denominations  admit  that  men 
have  sinned,  they  admit  also  that  the  Gospel  is  a 
remedy  for  the  present  state  of  moral  evil.  They 
readily  adopt  that  "  faithful  saying,"  which  the  apos- 
tle Paul  declares  to  be  "  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners." They  adore  the  love  of  the  Father  in  send- 
ing the  Son  upon  this  errand.  They  profess  the 
warmest  gratitude  to  him  "  who  gave  himself  for 
us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity."  They 
acknowledge  that  the  greatest  benefits  are  derived  to 
the  world  by  his  sufferings  ;  that  we  "  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;" 
and  that  by  what  he  did  and  underwent  for  our 
sakes,  he  is  entitled  to  be  honoured  as  the  Saviour,  the 
Deliverer,  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

But  under  this  uniformity  in  the  language  which 
all  who  receive  the  Scriptures  are  constrained  to  use, 
there  is  concealed  much  diversity  of  opinion  ;  and 
the  nature  of  that  remedy,  which  it  is  the  character 
of  the  Gospel  to  have  brought,  is  one  of  the  subjects 
in  their  speculations  upon  which  Christians  have  de- 
parted very  far  from  one  another. — The  opposite 
systems  are  supported  partly  by  general  reasonings, 
and  partly  by  passages  of  Scripture.     The  general 
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reasonings  are  by  no  means  of  equal  weight  upon  all 
sides.  But  it  is  possible  for  able  men  to  reason  so 
plausibly  in  support  of  any  of  the  opinions  Avhicli 
have  been  held  upon  this  subject,  that  the  mind 
might  remain  in  suspense,  if  the  general  language  of 
Scripture,  when  fairly  interpreted,  did  not  appear 
decidedly  to  favour  one  of  the  systems  ;  so  that  the 
question  concerning  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  like 
those  which  we  lately  discussed  concerning  the  cha- 
racter and  dignity  of  the  persons  revealed  in  the  Gos- 
pel, must  be  ultimately  determined  by  sound  Scrip- 
ture criticism. 

There  are  three  systems  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  remedy,  to  which  we  may  be  able  afterwards 
to  affix  more  significant  names  from  the  leading  fea- 
tures by  which  they  are  distinguished,  but  which  it 
may  suffice  at  present  to  mark  by  calling  them  the 
Socinian,  the  Middle,  and  the  Catholic  opinions.  By 
calling  the  first  the  Socinian,  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
was  held  by  Socinus  himself,  for  his  opinion  went  a 
great  deal  farther ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  held  by  those 
who  now  call  themselves  Socinians,  and  it  is  the  sim- 
plest system  that  can  be  formed  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  remedy.  I  call  the  third  the  Catholic 
opinion,  because  it  has  been  generally  held  in  the 
Christian  church  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and 
enters  into  the  creed  of  almost  every  established 
church  in  Christendom.  What  I  call  the  Middle 
opinion  arose  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  out 
of  a  part  of  the  system  of  Socinus.  It  is  disavowed 
by  the  modern  Socinians  ;  but  it  has  been  brought 
forward  by  some  very  able  divines  both  in  the  church 
of  England,  and  amongst  the  dissenters,  as  the  best 
method  of  steering  clear  of  the  objections  that  have 
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been  made  either  to  the  Socinian  or  to  the  Catholic 
system. 

I  think  it  of  importance  to  give  a  fair  and  com- 
plete exhibition  of  every  one  of  these  three  systems  ; 
and  the  order  of  stating  them,  which  appears  to  be 
dictated  by  their  nature,  is  to  begin  with  the  Soci- 
nian, which  is  the  simplest ;  to  proceed  to  the  mid- 
dle, which  professes  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
Socinian  ;  and  to  end  with  the  Catholic,  which,  if  it 
is  the  truth,  will  bear  the  disadvantage  arising  from 
the  previous  exhibition  of  two  systems  that  are  found- 
ed upon  objections  to  it,  and  will  approve  itself  to 
the  understanding  to  be  agreeable  both  to  reason  and 
to  Scripture. 


SECTION  I. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Socinian  system 
is  this.  Pure  goodness,  or  a  desire  to  communicate 
happiness,  is  conceived  by  the  Socinians  to  constitute 
the  whole  character  of  the  Deity.  All  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  the  divine  nature  are  regarded  as  only 
modifications  of  benevolence,  and  it  is  believed  that 
nothing  either  exists  in  God,  or  forms  a  part  of  his 
government,  which  may  not  be  resolved  into  this 
principle.  Infinitely  blessed  in  himself,  he  could 
have  no  reason  for  creating  the  human  race  but  to 
make  them  happy.  His  wisdom  discerns  the  best 
means  of  communicating  happiness  ;  his  power  car- 
ries these  means  readily  and  certainly  into  effect ; 
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and  although  the  means  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  benevolent  purpose  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed is  always  the  same.  He  hates  sin,  because  it 
makes  his  creatures  unhappy  ;  he  forbids  it,  that  his 
authority  may  deter  them  from  doing  what  is  hurtful 
to  themselves  ;  he  punishes  it,  that  the  experience  of 
suffering  may  convince  them  of  their  error.  He  em- 
ploys various  means  for  their  reformation  ;  he  bears 
patiently  with  their  obstinacy  and  heedlessness  ;  and 
at  what  time  soever  the  recollection  of  his  prohibi- 
tion, the  suffering  of  evil,  or  any  other  circumstance, 
brings  back  to  their  duty  those  who  have  sinned, 
that  goodness  of  the  Deity,  which  had  been  exercised 
under  the  form  of  long-suffering  during  their  error, 
becomes  compassion  and  clemency ;  he  receives  his 
returning  children  into  his  favour  ;  and  without  re- 
gard to  any  external  circumstance,  or  any  other  being, 
freely  forgives  their  sins.  The  supreme  ruler  of  the 
universe,  say  the  Socinians,  in  thus  freely  forgiving 
all  sins  merely  upon  the  repentance  of  the  sinner, 
does  injury  to  none.  He  only  remits  a  part  of  his 
own  right,  a  debt  which  his  offending  creatures  have 
contracted  to  him.  The  independent  felicity  of  his 
nature  suffers  no  diminution  from  his  not  exacting 
all  that  he  might  claim ;  the  glory  of  his  goodness 
is  illustrated  by  the  happiness  which  tlie  pardon  con- 
veys to  the  penitent ;  and  in  conferring  this  pardon 
freely  without  any  consideration  foreign  to  himself, 
he  sets  his  creatures  an  example  of  generosity  in  for- 
giving those  offences,  which  they  are  daily  commit- 
ting against  one  another. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  the  Socinian  opi- 
nion, which  seems  at  first  sight  to  flow  from  the  in- 
finite perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  and  to  be  most 
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honourable  to  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all,  is  sup- 
ported by  numberless  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
magnify  the  free  grace  of  God  in  the  pardon  of 
transgressors,  which  invite  them  to  return,  which 
describe  the  readiness  with  which  they  shall  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  joy  that  there  is  in  heaven  over  a 
sinner  that  repenteth.  It  is  supported  by  the  many 
instances  in  which  we  experience  the  forbearance  of 
God,  that  long-suffering  which  spares  us  amidst  re- 
peated provocations,  and  leads  us  by  unmerited  bless- 
ings to  repentance.  It  is  supported  by  all  those 
candid  and  indulgent  sentiments,  which  dispose  us 
to  forget  the  offences  of  persons  in  whom  we  disco- 
ver a  change  of  mind,  and  particularly  by  parental 
affection,  which,  instead  of  being  worn  out  by  the 
waywardness  and  perverseness  of  children,  is  impa- 
tient to  embrace  them  on  the  first  symptoms  of  a 
return  to  obedience.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  that 
the  arguments,  of  which  I  have  given  a  short 
sketch,  are  capable  of  receiving  much  embellishment, 
and  that  eloquent  men,  by  fixing  the  attention  upon 
a  particular  view  of  the  subject,  may  leave  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers,  that  a 
theory  concerning  the  nature  of  the  remedy  offered 
in  the  Gospel,  resting  upon  this  principle  as  its  basis, 
contains  the  whole  of  the  truth. 

When  this  principle  is  applied  in  forming  such 
a  theory,  it  follows  obviously  from  the  principle, 
that  the  person  who  brought  the  remedy  had  no- 
thing to  do  in  order  to  procure  the  pardon  of  those 
who  repent.  That  is  freely  and  purely  the  effect 
of  the  divine  goodness.  But  the  circumstances  of 
the  world  might  render  it  expedient  that  a  declara- 
tion of  pardon  should  be  made.      For  if  men  have 
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been  sinners  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  the 
Socinians  do  not  deny,  if  the  religion  of  the  heathen 
was  connected  with  much  superstition,  /'.  e.  with  a 
blind  excessive  fear  of  the  deity  ;  and  if  the  Jewish 
religion  appointed  a  costly  burdensome  method  of 
approaching  the  God  of  Israel,  which  could  not  be 
observed  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  there  seems 
to  be  much  occasion  that  a  religion  not  confined  to  a 
particular  tribe,  but  professing  to  spread  itself  over 
the  whole  world,  and  appointing  a  spiritual  worship, 
should  declare,  in  the  most  unequivocal  and  solemn 
manner,  that  encouragement  to  the  penitent  which 
is  derived  from  the  essential  goodness  of  God.  Now 
such  declarations  are  known  to  abound  in  the  Gos- 
pel :  and  they  appear  to  the  Socinians  to  give  the 
religion  of  Jesus  that  importance  which  every  one 
expects  to  find  in  a  divine  revelation.  God  appears 
there  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  and 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  are  preached  in  the 
name  of  Christ  among  all  nations  ;  not  that  God  is 
more  gracious  than  he  was  at  any  former  time  ;  not 
that  Christ  did.  any  thing  to  render  God  propitious  : 
but  he  is  the  messenger  who  publishes  the  divine 
grace.  His  first  words  were,  '*  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ;"  his  own  discourses 
represent  God  as  merciful ;  his  apostles,  after  his 
ascension,  preached  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  saying, 
"  Repent  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out ;"  and  his  whole  religion  is  a  standing 
declaration  of  this  proposition,  which  was  always 
equally  true,  but  the  truth  of  which  was  not  at  all 
times  perfectly  understood,  that  "  whosoever  con- 
fesscth  and  forsaketh  his  sins  shall  have  mercy." 
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This  proposition,  say  the  Socinians,  approves  it- 
self by  intrinsic  evidence  to  a  philosophical  mind. 
But,  in  order  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  multitude, 
the  person  employed  by  God  to  publish  it  to  the 
world  was  rendered  respectable  in  their  eyes  by 
many  mighty  works.  The  miracles,  which  the 
power  of  God  enabled  the  messenger  of  this  grace 
to  perform,  were  the  credentials  of  a  divine  com- 
mission ;  and  a  splendour  was  thrown  around  his 
character  by  the  other  purposes  which  his  appear- 
ance accomplished. 

One  of  these  additional  purposes  was  his  being 
the  instructor  of  the  world,  who  not  only  restored, 
by  the  declaration  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
make,  the  natural  confidence  that  men  ought  to  have 
in  the  goodness  of  their  Creator,  but  also  taught 
them  the  will  of  God.  As  the  Socinians  do  not  ad- 
mit that  the  first  man  possessed  more  knowledge 
and  righteousness  than  any  of  his  posterity,  their 
principles  lead  them  to  deny  those  remains  of  the 
image  of  God  which  other  Christians  trace,  to  de- 
tract very  much  from  the  authority  of  the  law  of 
nature,  and  to  resolve  all  religious  knowledge  into 
the  tradition  of  some  primary  revelation.  This  tra- 
dition could  not  fail  to  be  obscured  and  corrupted 
in  the  progress  of  ages ;  and  as  gross  ignorance  of 
the  duties  of  men  is  known  to  have  overspread  the 
earth,  it  is  manifest  that  there  was  much  need  of 
the  perfect  teaching  of  a  man,  whose  miracles  were 
both  a  security  that  he  taught  the  will  of  God  truly, 
and  a  call  upon  men  to  listen  to  him.  In  this  opi- 
nion of  the  usefulness  of  Christianity,  all  who  re- 
ceive it  as  a  divine  revelation  readily  agree.  But 
the  Socinians,  as  if  desirous  to^atone  by  this  branch 
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of  their  encomium  upon  Christianity,  for  the  disho- 
nour which  other  parts  of  their  system  are  conceiv- 
ed to  do  to  that  religion,  go  far  beyond  other  Christ- 
ians in  magnifying  the  importance  of  the  Gospel  as 
a  method  of  instruction.  They  represent  its  pre- 
cepts as  not  only  simple,  clear,  and  authoritative, 
but  as  inculcating  virtvies  which  are  neither  expli- 
citly taught  in  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  deducible  from 
any  of  its  principles  ;  and  they  allow  the  messenger 
of  the  grace  of  God  all  the  honour  which  can  accrue 
to  his  character  and  to  his  religion  from  the  essential 
superiority  of  his  precepts. 

In  delivering  to  a  world  full  of  superstition  and 
vice,  precepts  so  opposite  to  their  maxims  and  man- 
ners, the  messenger  of  the  grace  of  God  encountered 
much  opposition  ;  he  provoked  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical rulers — he  alarmed  the  evil  passions  that  he 
endeavoured  to  restrain — and  after  a  life  marked 
with  uncommon  difficulties  and  unmerited  persecu- 
tion, he  was  put  to  death  by  the  violence  of  his  ene- 
mies. His  death  is  considered  by  the  Socinians  as 
the  unavoidable  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  published  his  excellent  religion ;  an  event  hap- 
pening without  any  special  appointment  of  heaven, 
according  to  the  course  of  human  affairs  ;  for,  hav- 
ing persevered  during  a  life  of  suffering  in  bearing 
witness  to  the  truth,  and  being  incapable  of  retract- 
ing, even  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  like 
other  martyrs  he  sealed  his  declaration  with  his 
blood.  The  death  of  Christ,  even  although  regard- 
ed merely  as  a  natural  event,  is  full  of  instruction  to 
his  followers.  The  innocence  of  the  ilhistrious  suf- 
ferer was  made  conspicuous  by  all  the  circumstances 
which  attended  his  trial ;  the  patience,  the  magna- 
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iiimity,  the  piety  and  benevolence  which  marked  the 
hour  of  his  sufferings  imprint  upon  those,  who  cher- 
ish his  memory  with  affection,  all  the  lessons  of  his 
religion  ;  and  having  taught  men  the  will  of  God 
while  he  lived,  he  suffered  for  their  benefit,  "  leaving 
them  an  example  that  they  should  follow  his  steps." 

But  the  example  exhibited  in  his  sufferings,  and 
the  testimony  which  he  bore  by  them  to  all  that  he 
had  said  during  his  life,  are  not  the  only  benefits 
of  the  death  of  Christ  which  the  modern  Socinians 
admit.  They  say  also,  that  it  confirmed  the  truth 
of  the  promises  of  God  ;  for  his  death  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  his  resurrection,  and  his  resurrec- 
tion not  only  completes  the  evidences  of  his  mis- 
sion, but  is  the  earnest  to  mankind  of  life  and  im- 
mortality, that  great  blessing  which  he  was  com- 
missioned to  promise.  It  is  this  further  purpose  of 
the  death  of  Christ  which  completes  the  Socinian 
scheme  of  Christianity  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to 
render  the  view  which  I  am  now  giving  a  fair  ex- 
position of  that  scheme,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the 
peculiar  importance  which  it  affixes  to  this  purpose. 

Not  admitting  any  forfeiture  to  have  been  incur- 
red by  the  transgression  of  Adam,  the  Socinians 
consider  man  as  mortal,  a  creature  who  would  have 
died  whether  he  had  sinned  or  not.  Dr.  Priestley 
goes  farther  upon  this  subject  than  some  of  those 
who  adopt  his  other  principles  have  yet  been  able  to 
follow  him.  He  holds  that  the  distinction  between 
soul  and  body  is  a  popular  error,  derived  from  hea- 
then philosophy,  but  contradicted  by  reason  and 
Scripture  *;  that  man  is  a  homogeneous  being,  /.  c. 
tliat  the  powers  of  thought  and  sensation  belong  to 
the  brain,  as  much  as  graA'ity  and  magnetism  belong 
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to  Other  arrangements  of  matter;  and  that  the 
whole  machine,  whose  complicated  motions  had  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  animal  and  rational  life,  is 
dissolved  at  death.  To  Dr.  Priestley,  therefore,  the 
resurrection  promised  in  the  Gospel  is  the  highest 
possible  gift,  because,  according  to  his  system,  it  is 
the  restoration  of  existence.  But  even  those  Soci- 
nians,  who  do  not  so  far  depart  from  the  conclusions 
of  sound  philosophy  as  to  believe  that  the  phenome- 
na of  thought  can  be  explained  without  supposing 
an  immaterial  principle  in  man,  while  they  allow 
that  this  principle  may  survive  the  body,  are  inclin- 
ed to  compare  the  state  in  which  it  is  left,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  to  a  kind  of  sleep,  in  which 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  continue  suspended  till 
the  resurrection.  Being  led,  by  their  system  con- 
cerning the  fall,  to  infer  from  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  death,  that  it  is  part  of  the  original 
constitution  of  nature,  and  finding  no  reasoning  in 
favour  of  a  future  state  amongst  those  wlto  had  not 
the  benefit  of  revelation,  so  clear  and  decisive  as  to 
satisfy  a  speculative  mind,  and  no  explicit  promise 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  they  consider  immortality  as  a 
free  gift  which  the  Almighty  may  have  bestowed 
upon  those  who  died  in  ancient  times,  but  a  gift,  the 
assurance  of  which  is  conveyed  to  the  human  race 
solely  by  the  religion  of  Christ.  Here,  therefore, 
the  Socinians  place  the  great  value  and  importance 
of  the  Gospel.  Whether  man  consists  of  spirit  and 
body  united  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  or  whether 
his  whole  frame  be  only  an  organization  of  matter 
more  exquisite  than  any  which  he  beholds,  he  can- 
not infer  with  certainty  from  any  deductions  of 
his  own  reason,  that  he  shall  survive  that  event, 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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which,  happening  in  the  established  course  of  na- 
ture, puts  an  end  to  all  his  labours  and  enjoyments 
upon  earth.  But  the  Gospel  brings  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light.  While  it  declares  that  the  God  who 
made  man  is  ready  to  forgive  all  his  wanderings, 
and  to  receive  him  into  favour  upon  his  repentance, 
it  promises  to  reward  the  obedience  and  virtues  of 
this  short  life,  by  raising  him  from  the  sleep  of  death, 
by  restoring  to  him  at  the  resurrection,  whatever  had 
been  his  state  in  the  intervening  period,  all  those 
capacities  which  death  seemed  to  have  annihilated, 
and  by  introducing  him  to  a  life  of  endless  and  com- 
plete bliss. 

This  promise  corresponds  with  that  essential 
goodness  of  the  Deity  from  which  the  declaration  of 
pardon  flows ;  but  it  is  infinitely  beyond  the  deserts 
of  a  frail  sinful  creature  :  and,  therefore,  that  it  may 
take  possession  of  the  mind  of  man,  that  he  may  rest 
without  hesitation  in  the  certainty  of  the  gift,  and 
that  he  may  derive  all  the  comfort  and  improvement 
which  the  prospect  is  fitted  to  administer,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  every  confirmation  of  the  promise,  eve- 
ry sensible  proof  which  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mits, should  be  given  him.  Now  this  sensible  proof 
is  afforded  by  means  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  hence  the  great  advantage  which  the  world  de- 
rives from  that  fact.  A  man,  say  the  Socinians,  not 
distinguished  from  his  brethren  in  his  origin  or  in 
the  powers  of  his  nature,  having  been  employed  by 
God  to  teach  his  will  and  to  declare  the  promise  of 
pardon  and  life  eternal  to  those  who  repent,  is  ex- 
posed, in  the  execution  of  this  commission,  to  suf- 
ferings more  severe  than  those  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  ordinary  men ;  he  endurqs  them  with  patience. 
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and  the  virtues  of  his  character  are  illustrated  by  his 
sorrows.  But  instead  of  being  enabled  to  surmount 
them,  he  is  delivered  by  God  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  that  being  put  to  death  by  their  malice,  he 
might  be  raised  by  the  power  of  the  Creator.  In 
three  days  he  returns  from  the  grave  ;  and  the 
evidence  of  his  resurrection  is  so  remarkably  circum- 
stantial, that  there  is  not,  perhaps,  says  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, any  fact  in  ancient  history  so  perfectly  credible 
according  to  the  establishsd  rules  of  evidence.  But 
the  resurrection  of  the  man,  who  promised  in  the 
name  of  God  that,  at  the  last  day,  all  shall  rise,  is  a 
demonstration  in  his  person  that  a  general  resur- 
rection is  possible ;  it  is  an  assurance  from  God 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  the  most  level  to 
the  apprehensions  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  and 
it  is  connected  with  that  glorious  reward  upon  which 
the  Scriptures  say  this  man  has  already  entered. 
For,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  other  men  till 
the  general  resurrection,  we  are  told  that  this  man 
has  ascended  to  heaven,  and  is  now  invested  with 
supreme  dignity  and  bliss.  His  recompense  is  held 
forth  in  Scripture  as  the  encouragement  and  the  se- 
curity to  his  disciples  that  they  shall  in  due  time 
receive  theirs  ;  and  the  encouragement  and  security 
are  founded  upon  this  circumstance,  that  he  was  a 
man  like  them,  who  suffered  and  died.  So  speak 
the  apostles ;  "  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and 
rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  him."*  "  Every  man  in  his 
own  order  ;  Christ  the  first-fruits  ;  afterward  they 
that  are  Christ's."!     And  our  Lord  himself  said  to 

*  1  Thess.  iv.  14.  i-   1  Cor.  xv,  23. 
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his  apostles,  "  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued 
with  me  in  my  temptations  ;  and  I  appoint  unto 
you  a  kingdom  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto 
me."  *  Socinus  and  his  immediate  followers  admit- 
ted that  power  of  Christ  in  dispensing  the  recom- 
pense of  his  disciples,  which  seems  to  be  intimated 
in  the  last  of  these  passages,  and  in  such  other  ex- 
pressions as  these,  his  giving  a  crown  of  life,  his 
granting  to  sit  down  with  him  on  his  throne,  his 
raising  the  dead,  and  his  judging  the  world.  But 
the  modern  Socinians  preserve  the  consistency  of 
their  scheme  by  giving  figurative  interpretations  of 
all  such  phrases,  and  so  resolving  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  promise  which  proceeded  from  the  love 
of  God,  purely  into  his  power  and  will,  without  the 
interposition  of  any  other  being.  Christ  may  be 
employed  as  an  instrument  of  fulfilling  the  pleasure 
of  the  Almighty  ;  but  so  may  angels,  so  may  vir- 
tuous men  ;  and  it  is  not  from  any  inherent  power 
that  Christ  possesses,  but  from  that  example  of  the 
truth  of  the  promise,  which  Christians  behold  in  his 
having  been  raised  from  the  dead  and  set  at  God's 
right  hand,  that  they  derive  the  full  assurance  of 
hope. 

This  system  of  pure  Socinianism  which  I  have 
now  delineated,  I  shall  state  in  a  few  sentences,  ga- 
thered from  Dr.  Priestley's  History  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Atonement.  "  The  great  object  of  the  mission 
and  death  of  Christ  was  to  give  the  fullest  proof  of 
a  state  of  retribution,  in  order  to  supply  the  strong- 
est motives  to  virtue ;  and  the  making  an  express 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  to  immortal 

*  Luke  xxii.  28,  2.0. 
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life  the  principal  sanction  of  the  laws  of  virtue  is  an 
advantage  peculiar  to  Christianity.  By  this  pecu- 
liar advantage  the  Gospel  reforms  the  world,  and 
remission  of  sin  is  consequent  on  reformation.  For, 
although  there  are  some  texts  in  which  the  pardon 
of  sin  seems  to  be  represented  as  dispensed  in  consi- 
deration of  the  sufferings,  the  merits,  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  life,  or  the  obedience  of  Christ,  we  cannot 
but  conclude,  upon  a  careful  examination,  that  all 
these  views  of  it  are  partial  representations,  and 
that,  according  to  the  plain  general  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  pardon  of  sin  is,  in  reality,  always  dispens- 
ed by  the  free  mercy  of  God  upon  account  of  men's 
personal  virtue,  a  penitent  upright  heart,  and  a  re- 
formed exemplary  life,  without  regard  to  the  suffer- 
ings or  merit  of  any  being  whatever." 

The  Socinians  endeavour  to  accommodate  to  this 
system  all  those  expressions,  which  Christians  have 
learned  from  Scripture  to  apply  to  the  Gospel  reme- 
dy. The  following  instances  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  their  mode  of  interpretation.  Christ  died 
for  us,  i.  e.  for  our  benefit,  because  we  derive  much 
advantage  from  his  death.  He  is  our  mediator,  be- 
cause he  came  from  God  to  us  to  declare  the  divine 
mercy.  He  saves  his  people  from  their  sins,  be- 
cause the  influence  of  his  precepts  and  his  example, 
supported  by  the  hope  of  a  future  life  which  he  has 
revealed,  leads  them  from  sin  to  the  practice  of 
righteousness.  His  blood  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin, 
because,  being  shed  in  confirmation  of  his  doctrine, 
and  as  a  step  to  his  resurrection,  it  furnishes  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue  ;  and  we  have 
redemption,  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  because  we  are  led  by  the  due  consideration 
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of  his  death  and  its  consequences,  to  that  repentance, 
which,  under  the  merciful  constitution  of  the  divine 
government,  always  obtains  forgiveness. 

According  to  this  system,  then,  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
teacher  of  righteousness,  the  messenger  of  divine 
grace,  the  publisher  of  a  future  life,  the  bright  ex- 
ample of  every  virtue,  and  the  most  illustrious  pat- 
tern of  its  reward.  As  far  as  these  expressions  go, 
he  is  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the  world :  but 
it  is  not  allowed  that  he  did  any  thing  further  to 
merit  this  character.  His  religion  is  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  morality,  delivering  with  the  autho- 
rity of  heaven  a  more  plain,  and  complete,  and  spi- 
ritual rule  of  duty  than  is  any  where  else  to  be 
found,  and  exciting  men  to  follow  that  rule  by  hopes 
which  no  other  teacher  was  commissioned  to  give. 
It  is  in  these  respects  the  most  effectual  lesson  of 
righteousness  which  ever  was  addressed  to  the  world ; 
and  in  this  sense  only  it  is  a  remedy  for  the  present 
state  of  moral  evil. 

This  system  accords  with  all  the  principles  held 
by  those  who  are  now  called  Socinians,  and  forms 
part  of  a  great  scheme,  which,  however  blame-wor- 
thy it  may  be  in  many  respects,  has  the  merit  of 
being  consistent.  But  to  Christians  who  do  not 
hold  these  principles  in  their  full  extent,  it  appears 
to  labour  under  insuperable  difficulties. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus 
cannot  consider  his  death  as  merely  a  natural  event, 
like  the  death  of  any  other  man ;  and  they  look  for 
some  purpose  of  his  dying,  beyond  that  of  affording, 
by  his  resurrection,  an  example  of  a  dead  man 
brought  to  life,  because  Jesus,  appearing  to  them  in 
this  respect  essentially  distinguished  from  all  other 
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men,  that  he  existed  before  he  was  born,  may  be 
also  distinguished  in  this  further  respect,  that  he 
returned  to  existence  after  he  died.     We  know  that 
some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  were  accustomed 
to  argue  for  a  future  life  from  that  state  of  pre-ex- 
istence  which  they  assigned  to  the  soul ;  and  the 
inference  is  so  natural  and  obvious,  if  the  supposi- 
tion upon  which  it  proceeds  is  admitted,  that,  whe- 
ther the  Arian  or  the  Athanasian  system  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  dignity  which  Jesus  had  before 
he  was  born,  no  argument,  drawn  from  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  this  singular  personage,  can  be 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  ordinary  men  to  expect  that 
they  also  shall  be  raised.     Those  who  have  a  strong 
apprehension  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  of  the  authority 
of  the  divine  government,  and  who  observe,  that 
even  amongst  men  repentance  does  not  always  re- 
store a  person  to  the  condition  in  which  he  was  be- 
fore he  sinned,  cannot  readily  admit  that  a  simple 
declaration  of  forgiveness  to  all  who  return  to  their 
duty  is  consistent  with  the  holiness  and  majesty  of 
the  ruler  of  the  universe  ;  more  especially  as  this 
declaration  does  not  barely  remit  the  punishment  of 
transgression,   but  is  connected  with  a  promise  of 
eternal  life  ;   a  promise  which  other  Christians  con- 
sider as  restoring  what  had  been  forfeited  by  Adam, 
which  the  Socinians  consider  as  so  peculiar  to  the 
Gospel,  that  it  gives  to  man  a  hope  which  he  never 
had  before,  and  which  all  acknowledge  to  contain  a 
free  inestimable  gift.     There  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
pediency in  some  testimony  of  the  divine  displeasure 
against  sin,  at  the  time  of  declaring  that  such  a  gift 
is  to  be  conferred  upon  penitents ;  and  if  there  are 
in  Scripture  many  intimations  of  such  a  testimony, 
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they  who  are  impressed  with  a  sense  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient will  not  be  disposed  to  explain  them  away. 

Those,  who  form  their  system  of  theology  upon 
the  language  of  Scripture,  do  not  find  themselves 
warranted  to  sink  Jesus  to  the  office  of  a  messenger 
of  the  divine  mercy,  when  they  recollect  that  he  is 
said  to  have  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood,  and  to  have  bought  us  with  a  price  ;  that  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins  are  uniformly  con- 
nected with  something  which  he  did  ;  that  accord- 
ing to  his  command  they  were  preached  by  his  apos- 
tles in  his  name,  and  that  they  are  said  to  be  grant- 
ed by  him.  Different  systems  have  been  formed  for 
explaining  such  expressions  ;  but  many  Christian 
writers,  who  do  not  pretend  to  decide  which  of  the 
systems  is  true  or  whether  it  is  becoming  in  us  to 
form  any  system  upon  the  subject  at  all,  consider 
expressions  of  this  kind  as  plainly  teaching  that  the 
interposition  of  Christ  was  somehow  efficacious  in 
procuring  the  pardon  of  sin  ;  and  it  appears  to  them 
that  this  efficacy,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  it, 
must  go  very  far  beyond  the  bare  declaration  of  a 
proposition  which  was  always  true,  that  God  is  mer- 
ciful. 

All  these  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Socinian  system 
are  very  much  confirmed,  by  attending  to  the  de- 
scriptions given  in  Scripture  of  the  honour  and 
power  to  which  Jesus  Christ  is  now  exalted.  Al- 
though the  modern  Socinians,  feeling  that  these 
descriptions  are  inconsistent  with  their  system,  have 
attempted  to  resolve  into  mere  figures  of  speech 
what  Socinus  himself  interpreted  literally,  any  Christ- 
ian who  reads  the  New  Testament,  not  with  a  view 
to  reconcile  it  to  his  own  system,  but  in  order  to 
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learn  what  it  contains,  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
that  the  person  who  appeared  upon  earth  in  a  hum- 
ble form,  the  Saviour  of  men,  is  now  exalted  as  their 
Lord  ;  that  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is 
committed  to  him ;  and  that  he  is  ordained  of  God 
to  be  the  jvidge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.  But  why 
is  Jesus  thvis  exalted  ?  Although  his  being  preserv- 
ed from  that  sleep  of  the  soul  which  some  Christ- 
ians have  supposed,  or  his  being  raised  out  of  the 
grave  from  that  complete  dissolution  which  Dr. 
Priestley's  materialism  teaches,  may  be  useful  to 
Christians  as  a  living  example  of  a  resurrection,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  his  being  advanced  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  universe  is  necessary  to  give  us  as- 
surance of  a  future  life.  According  to  the  Socinian 
system,  we  cannot  discern  in  the  services  of  this 
man  any  merit  beyond  that  of  other  messengers  of 
heaven,  or  even  of  his  own  apostles  ;  and  we  do  not 
perceive  any  purpose  which  is  to  be  attained  by  his 
receiving  a  recompense  so  infinitely  above  his  de- 
serts. If  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  gift  of  im- 
mortality flow  entirely  from  the  mercy  of  God,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  being  whatever,  the  secu- 
rity of  them  does  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  messenger  by  whom  they 
were  promised ;  so  that  the  i)owers,  which  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  to  that  messenger,  are  a  mere 
waste,  and  his  exaltation,  unlike  any  other  work  of 
God,  is  without  meaning. 

Such  are  the  objections  which  Christians  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions  are  led,  by  their  principles,  to 
urge  against  the  Socinian  system  of  redemption. 
Many  able  and  serious  men,  who  felt  the  force  of 
these  objections,  could  not  reconcile  their  minds  to 
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the  third  system,  which  they  found  to  be  the  gene- 
ral faith  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  hence  has 
arisen  a  middle  system,  which,  as  it  is  certainly 
clear  of  the  objections  that  have  now  been  stated, 
appears  to  some  to  comprehend  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Scripture  upon  this  subject. 


SECTION  11. 

The  middle  system  is  founded  upon  a  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  Socinus,  which  the  modern  Sociniaiis 
have  thrown  nut,  viz.  the  power  given  by  God  to 
Jesus  Christ  after  his  resurrection.  Rut  many  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  this  article  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century,  and  it  has  been  spread  out  by  several 
writers  into  a  complete  and  beautiful  system.  My 
knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  an  Essay  on  Redemp- 
tion, written  by  an  English  clergyman,  John  Bal- 
guy,  and  republished  by  Dr.  Thomas  Balguy  ;  from 
a  book  entitled  Ben  Mordecai's  Apology  for  becom- 
ing a  Christian,  consisting  of  letters  upon  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Christianity,  written  by  Mr.  Tay- 
loi*,  another  English  clergyman  ;  and  from  a  volume 
of  sermons  published  by  Dr.  Price,  the  celebrated 
English  dissenter,  who,  rejecting  both  the  Socinian 
and  the  Calvinistic  systems,  gives  to  this  the  name 
which  I  have  borrowed  from  him,  calling  it  the 
middle  system.  Availing  myself  of  these  soui'ces  of 
information,  I  shall  give  a  short  exposition  of  the 
middle  system,  which  may  ^enable  you  to  form  a 
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conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  it 
are  linked  together,  and  of  the  principles  by  which 
it  is  supported. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  middle  system 
is,  that  under  the  government  of  a  righteous  God 
a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  innocents 
and  penitents.  It  is  allowed  that  God,  who  is  ac- 
countable to  none,  may  freely  forgive  the  sins  of  his 
creatures  ;  it  is  allowed  that,  being  infinitely  merci- 
ful, he  has  no  delight  in  punishing  them  ;  it  is  al- 
lowed that  repentance,  without  which  no  sinner  can 
be  received,  is  a  commendable  disposition.  But 
after  all  these  things  are  granted  to  the  Socinians, 
it  is  still  conceived  to  be  right  in  itself,  that  those, 
who  have  sinned,  should  not  feel  their  situation  in 
every  respect  the  same  as  if  they  had  uniformly 
obeyed  the  commands  of  their  Creator ;  and  it  is 
considered  as  a  lesson  which  may  be  useful  both  to 
themselves  and  to  other  parts  of  the  universe,  that 
the  restoration  of  the  human  race  to  the  divine  fa- 
vour should  be  marked  by  some  circumstances  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  transgres- 
sion. It  is  observed  that,  in  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  the  effects  of  the  vices  of  some  are  often  re- 
paired by  the  virtues  of  others,  repaired  not  only  to 
society,  but  to  themselves.  When  they  become  sen- 
sible of  their  misconduct,  they  do  not  always  find  it 
possible  by  any  personal  effort  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  all  the  evils  in  which  they  are  involved, 
or  to  recover  that  place  in  society  which  they  liad 
forfeited  ;  but  they  are  relieved  by  some  generous 
interposition  ;  their  professions  of  repentance  are 
accepted  at  the  intercession  of  a  respectable  friend, 
for  the  sake  of  something  which  had  been  done  by 
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another  ;  and  their  re-establishment  in  their  former 
condition,  which  was  not  due  to  themselves,  thus 
becomes  a  part  of  the  tribute  paid  by  society  to  that 
uniform  virtue,  which  is  felt  by  all  men  to  be  wor- 
thy both  of  confidence  and  of  reward.  Upon  this 
principle  proceeded  the  pleading  of  Appius  in  his 
own  defence  :  "  Majorum  merita,"  says  Livy,  "  in 
rempublicam  commemorabat,  quo  poenam  depreca- 
retur."  *  In  like  manner  Tacitus  says,  "  Plautio 
mors  remittitur  ob  patrui  egregium  meritum."f 
And  Cicero,  proceeding  upon  his  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  delivers 
this  general  rule,  "  oportebit  eum,  qui  sibi  ut  ignos- 
catur  postulabit, — majorum  suorum  beneficia,  si 
quae  extabunt,  proferre,"  ^  So  we  read  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  God  was  merciful  to  the  children  of 
Israel  for  Abraham's  sake  ;  §  that  he  pardoned  their 
idolatry  at  the  intercession  of  Moses ;  ||  and  that  he 
accepted  the  prayer  of  his  servant  Job  for  the  three 
friends,  who  had  not  spoken  of  him  the  thing  that 
is  right.  ^ 

These  and  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
history  of  Scripture,  according  with  what  we  often 
behold  amongst  men,  and  corresponding  also  with 
our  apprehension  of  the  essential  difference  between 
the  merit  of  those  who  have  always  obeyed,  and  of 
those  who  only  repent  of  their  sin,  are  considered  in 
the  middle  system  as  an  opening  of  the  great  scheme 
revealed  in  the  Gospel. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  first  born  of  every  creature,  by 


Liv.  iii.  56.  f  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  36". 

Cic.  de  Inv.  ii.  35.        §   Ps.  cv.  42^  43. 
Exod.  xxxii.  %  Job  xlii. 

1 
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whom  God  made  the  worlds,  the  purest  and  the  most 
glorious  being  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  Father 
of  all,  beheld  the  miserable  condition  of  the  human 
race,  the  forfeiture  which  they  had  incurred  by  the 
transgression  of  Adam,  and  the  multiplied  offences 
which  they  were  daily  committing  against  the  ma- 
jesty of  heaven.     Prompted  by  love  to  the  souls  of 
men,  he  left  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  laid  aside  the 
glories  of  his  nature,  and  became  a  man  of  sorrows, 
that  he  might  extricate  from  evil  those  whom  he  had 
made.     All  the  scorn  and  persecution  which  he  re- 
ceived while  he  went  about  doing  good  to  men ;  all 
the  amazement  and  agony  which  his  pure  spirit  sus- 
tained amidst  the  iniquities  of  those  with  whom  he 
dwelt ;  all  the  bitter   sufferings  which  marked  the 
end  of  his  life  upon  earth,   were  the  voluntary  acts 
of  a  person  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  most  gracious  purpose.     They  were 
accepted  by  God,  who,  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  had  given  the  Son  of  his  love  to  be  in  this 
manner  the  deliverer  of  the  human  race ;  and  they 
were  rewarded  by  the  powers  conferred  upon  him 
after  his  resurrection.      His   reward  added  to  the 
dignity  of  his  character,  by  jDlacing  him  at  the  head 
of  the  creation,  and  rendering  the  most  exalted  spi- 
rits subject  to  his  dominion.     But  it  was  not  the 
prospect  of  any  increase  of  his  personal  glory  which 
called  forth  his  exertions.     He  had  no  need  to  be 
greater  or  happier  than  he  was  before  he  visited 
this  earth  ;  and  he  would  not  appear  in  a  light  so 
truly  exalted,  had  he  come  here  merely  with  the  view 
of  holding  a  higher  place  in  heaven  when  he  return- 
ed thither.     The  joy  set  before  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  for  which  it  is  said  he  endured  the  cross,  the 
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recompense  in  the  prospect  of  which  he  left  the 
mansions  of  bliss,  and  drank  the  bitter  cup  given 
him  by  his  Father,  is  to  be  gathered  from  such  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament  as  the  following :  John  v. 
26,  27;  vi.  39;  xvii.  2.  Acts  v.  31.  Heb.  ii.  9,  10; 
V.  9. 

The  idea  which  is  plainly  expressed  in  some  of 
these  passages,  and  which  appears  to  be  implied  in 
all  of  them,  is  this  :  that  there  was  given  to  the  Son 
of  man,  after  his  sufferings,  the  power  of  recovering 
a  lost  world,  of  removing  all  the  evils  which  sin  had 
introduced,  of  raising  men  from  death,  which  is  the 
punishment  of  sin,  and  of  bringing  those  that  re- 
pent to  eternal  life.  All  this  is  the  reward  of  the 
services  of  the  Redeemer ;  that  is,  although  it  re- 
dounds to  the  advantage  of  the  penitents,  it  is  not 
given  to  them  as  what  they  earn  for  themselves,  but 
it  is  given  to  him  as  his  recompense  ;  and  in  this 
exalted  sense  are  fulfilled  the  words  which  the  evan- 
gelical prophet  Isaiah  introduced  into  his  prediction 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  :  "  he  shaJl  see  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied  ;  by  his 
knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many."* 
Jesus  Christ  did  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  was 
satisfied  ;  in  other  words,  he  received  his  reward  by 
justifying  many. 

The  natural  recompense  of  disinterested  exertion, 
and  the  purest  joy  which  a  benevolent  mind  can 
taste,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  power  of  doing  good. 
Feeble  dependent  creatures  like  us  are  glad  to  re- 
ceive, as  a  reward  of  the  good  which  we  do  from 
love  unfeigned,  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of  our 

*  Isaiah  liii..ll. 
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private  enjoyments,  and  an  establishment  of  our  own 
security.  But  he,  who  is  styled  in  Scripture  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory, 
submitted  to  suffering  purely  for  this  purpose,  that 
he  might  receive  from  his  Father  the  right  of  com- 
municating happiness  ;  and  the  more  complete  and 
irretrievable  on  the  part  of  man  the  forfeiture  by 
sin  had  been,  and  the  more  extensive  and  precious 
the  blessings  which  the  Redeemer  is  empowered  to 
convey,  so  much  the  more  exquisite  and  glorious  is 
his  reward. 

This  system  derives  considerable  support  from  its 
preserving  that  striking  contrast  between  the  first 
and  the  second  Adam,  which  we  found  the  Apostle 
Paul  marking  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  "  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many 
were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  many 
shall  be  made  righteous."  The  punishment  of  Adam 
is  transmitted  to  those  who  do  not  sin  after  the  si- 
militude of  his  transgression.  But  the  evils  which 
flow  from  this  constitution  meet  in  the  Gospel  with 
a  remedy  perfectly  analogous  to  the  disease  ;  for  the 
reward  of  Jesus  Christ  is  communicated  to  those 
who  are  very  unlike  himself ;  and,  according  to  the 
middle  system,  it  is  literally  by  his  obedience  that 
many  are  made  righteous. 

The  middle  system  is  further  supported  by  its 
exhibiting,  in  a  most  pleasing  and  instructive  light, 
that  essential  difference  between  those  who  have 
uniformly  obeyed  God,  and  those  who  only  repent 
of  their  transgressions,  which  we  expect  to  find  un- 
der the  government  of  God.  That  exalted  Being, 
who,  in  making  the  worlds,  fulfilled  the  command- 
ment of  God,  and  in  whom  the  Father  was  always 
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well  pleased,  by  coming  to  this  earth  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  before 
angels  and  men,  in  a  degree  more  eminent  than  they 
had  ever  beheld,  humility,  obedience,  resignation, 
patience,  fortitude,  generosity  ;  and  this  transcendent 
excellence  of  virtue  was  crowned  with  a  reward  the 
most  illustrious  which  the  Father  ever  bestowed, 
and  the  most  delightful  to  him  vipon  whom  it  was 
conferred,  the  power  of  extricating  the  human  race 
from  all  the  evils  which  they  had  incurred  by  sin, 
and  of  restoring  to  them  the  gift  of  immortality 
which  they  had  forfeited.  In  this  method  of  saving 
sinners  there  is  a  continual  memorial  of  the  evil  of 
sin,  and  a  lesson  to  all  the  intelligent  creation  of 
God,  that  without  some  very  singular  interposition 
those  who  have  sinned  cannot  obtain  pardon.  For, 
although  the  Son  of  God  was  connected  with  the 
human  race  from  the  time  that  by  him  God  made 
the  worlds,  a  much  closer  connexion  was  necessary 
in  order  to  their  being  saved  from  sin ;  and  the  con- 
stitution, by  which  penitents  are  received  into  the 
divine  favour,  is  such  as  to  make  them  feel  a  con- 
stant and  an  entire  dependence  upon  their  Redeemer. 
It  is  by  his  power  that  they  are  delivered  from  the 
effects  of  their  transgression  :  the  accomplishment 
of  their  salvation  is  jiremial  to  him,  not  to  them, 
that  is,  all  that  they  receive  is  given  them,  not  ujion 
their  own  account,  but  upon  account  of  what  he 
hath  done.  At  the  same  time,  this  method  of  check- 
ing the  presumption  of  sinners  is  a  bright  display  of 
divine  love.  God  the  Father  provides  a  method  for 
receiving  his  returning  children  into  his  family ;  and 
he  rewards  the  generous  exertion  of  his  own  Son, 
by  opening  the  mansions  of  heaven  to  those  whom 
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his  Son  shall  bring  thither.  In  all  the  steps  of  their 
progress  heavenward,  they  experience  the  grace  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  daily  reap  the  fruit  of  his  reward  ; 
and  when  they  shall  at  length  enter  the  city  of  the 
living  God,  their  numbers  and  their  felicity  will  re- 
dound to  his  honour.  "  These  are  they,'*  as  one  of 
the  elders  about  the  throne  said  to  John  in  the  Re- 
velation, "  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  "  They  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth  ;  and  the  new  song  that  is 
sung  by  every  creature  in  heaven  has  a  peculiar 
significancy  when  it  proceeds  from  their  mouth, 
"  worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive 
power,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Many  of  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  Christ- 
ians are  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  remedy  brought 
in  the  Gospel,  receive  an  interpretation  at  once  more 
exalted  and  more  natural  from  those  who  hold  the 
middle  system,  than  from  those  who  hold  the  Socin- 
ian.  According  to  the  middle  system,  Jesus  is  said 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  because  by  his 
meritorious  obedience  he  hath  procured  our  recon- 
ciliation with  God.  He  is  said  to  have  given  him- 
self an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  us,  because 
he  devoted  himself  to  death  in  order  to  accomplish 
our  salvation.  He  is  our  mediator,  because  through 
him  we  have  access  to  the  Father.  He  is  our  advo- 
cate, who  maketh  intercession  for  us,  because  all  that 
we  ask,  and  all  that  we  receive  is  for  his  sake,  be- 
cause nothing  is  due  to  us,  but  all  that  heaven  can 
bestow  is  due  to  the  perfection  of  his  obedience ; 
and  we  are  saved  by  him,  because  with  the  same 
grace  which  led  him  to  suffer  for  our  sakes,  he  im- 
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parts,  to  those  who  repent,  the  gifts  which  he  hath 
received  from  his  Father,  accounting  their  salvation 
his  reward.  A  system,  which  gives  such  views  of 
our  dependence  upon  our  Redeemer,  follows  out 
those  lessons  of  humility  by  which  the  Gospel  has 
for  ever  excluded  the  presumption  of  sinners,  and 
the  boasting  of  those  who  are  saved ;  and  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  commentary  upon  these  words  of 
the  apostle,  "  All  things  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's, 
and  Christ  is  God's ;"  *  and  upon  the  words  of  our 
Lord  ?iimself,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant 
to  sit  with  rae  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  over- 
came, and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his 
throne."! 

The  middle  system,  which  I  have  now  delineated, 
has  the  merit  of  being  beautiful  and  consistent.  As 
far  as  it  goes,  it  proceeds,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  language  and  the  views  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  appears  to  unite,  in  the  pardon  of  those  who  re- 
pent, the  rectitude  which  becomes  the  Judge  of  the 
universe,  with  that  compassion  which  we  feel  our- 
selves so  willing  to  ascribe  to  the  Deity.  It  gives 
penitents  all  that  security  for  being  restored  to  the 
divine  favour,  and  for  obtaining  the  reward  of  eter- 
nal life,  which  can  arise  from  the  power  of  their  Re- 
deemer ;  and  it  seems  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  il- 
lustrate his  glory,  that,  in  the  affectionate  admira- 
tion with  which  it  is  natural  for  Christians  to  regard 
him,  the  heart  inclines  the  understanding  to  receive 
it  as  the  whole  truth. 

But  there  are  two  objections  to  this  system,  which, 
with  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world,  are  suffi- 

*   1  Cor.  iii,  22,  23.  ^  f  Rev,  iii.  21. 
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cieiit  to  counterbalance  these  advantages,  so  far  as 
to  satisfy  them,  that  although  a  great  part  of  this 
system  may  be  true,  it  is  not  a  complete  account  of 
the  Gospel  remedy. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  the  middle  system 
plainly  involves  in  it  the  Arian  opinion  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ.  It  presents  to  our  view,  a  be- 
ing, who,  by  performing  a  hard  service  in  the  go- 
vernment of  God,  acquires  new  powers,  and  is  ad- 
vanced to  a  degree  of  supremacy  and  a  capacity  of 
conferring  happiness,  which  he  did  not  formerly 
possess.  But  this  view  of  Christ  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  Athanasian  system.  Those,  who 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  essentially 
God,  think  that  they  are  naturally  led,  by  the  man~ 
ner  in  which  his  exaltation  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture, 
to  consider  it  as  part  of  the  orMvoi^a  there  revealed,  a 
manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  an  investiture  of 
the  same  person  in  his  human  nature  with  that 
glory  which  he  had  from  eternity  in  his  divine.  But 
they  cannot  believe  that  he  became,  by  suffering, 
more  able  to  save  than  he  was  before.  I'hey  are 
compelled,  by  their  creed,  to  remove  from  their  con- 
ceptions of  him  all  those  ideas  of  dependence  and 
changeableness  which  are  necessarily  implied  in  an 
enlargement  of  powers  ;  and  they  cannot  degrade 
him  whom  they  worship  as  God,  equal  with  the 
Father,  to  a  rank  with  those  inferior  spirits,  who, 
by  progressive  improvements  in  goodness,  may  be- 
come worthy  of  holding  more  conspicuous  stations, 
and  of  being  appointed  to  more  important  offices  in 
the  administration  of  the  universe. 

The  second  objection  to  the  middle  system  is,  that 
although  a  beautiful  and  plausible  theory,  yet,  like 
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many  other  theories,,  it  proceeds  upon  a  partial  view 
of  facts.  It  is  the  theory  of  men  who  are  satisfied 
that  the  Socinian  scheme  is  indefensible,  but  who 
are  at  the  same  time  solicitous  to  avoid  those  parti- 
cular determinate  views  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
which  other  Christians  derive  from  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Hence  they  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  such  views  as  are  vague  and  ge- 
neral. They  studiously  throw  into  the  shade  many 
parts  of  that  information  which  the  Scriptures  have 
been  generally  supposed  to  convey  ;  and  they  hope, 
by  the  splendid  parts  of  their  theory,  to  occupy  and 
please  the  mind,  so  that  the  defect  shall  not  be  felt. 
Accordingly  it  will  be  observed,  that  while  the 
power,  which  the  Redeemer  is  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quired by  his  sufferings,  stands  forth  in  this  theory 
a  luminous  object,  no  specific  reason  is  assigned  for 
the  sufferings.  They  are  a  display  of  benevolence, 
a  virtuous  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  the  reward  of  them  redounds  in  the  most  ef- 
fectual manner  to  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 
But  we  do  not  see,  by  this  theory,  any  thing  in 
the  sufferings  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  situation 
of  those  who  are  redeemed.  Exertions  of  another 
kind  might  have  merited  the  same  reward  ;  and  we 
feel  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fitness  of 
many  things  which  he  endured,  and  for  a  great  part 
of  that  language  in  which  the  Scriptures  speak  of  his 
sufferings. 
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SECTION  III. 

The  two  preceding  schemes  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Gospel  remedy  are  the  invention  of  modern 
times.  What  I  called  the  Catholic  opinion  upon 
this  subject  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Scriptures  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers ;  it  has 
been  generally  held  in  the  Christian  world  ;  and  it 
enters  into  the  creed  of  the  two  established  churches 
of  this  island.  The  church  of  England  concludes 
the  second  article,  which  is  a  description  of  the  Son 
of  God,  with  these  words,  "  who  truly  suffered,  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father 
to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original 
guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men."  And  the 
same  opinion  is  more  fully  expressed  in  the  prayer 
of  consecration  which  forms  part  of  the  communion 
service,  "  Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  who 
of  thy  tender  mercy  didst  give  thine  only  Son  Jesus 
Christ  to  suffer  death  upon  the  cross  for  our  re- 
demption, who  made  there,  by  his  one  oblation  of 
himself  once  offered,  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world."  The  words  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith,  chap.  viii.  5,  are  these,  "  The  Lord  Jesus,  by 
his  perfect  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  himself,  which 
he,  through  the  eternal  spirit,  once  offered  up  unto 
God,  hath  fully  satisfied  the  justice  of  his  Father  ; 
and  purchased  not  only  reconciliation,  but  an  ever- 
lasting inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  all 
those  whom  the  Father  hath  given  unto  him."     It 
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is  the  first  part  of  this  paragraph  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  Catholic  opinion ;  for  those  who  hold  the 
middle  system  also  say  that  by  the  merit  of  Christ's 
obedience,  they  who  repent  shall  receive  the  reward 
of  eternal  life  ;  and  therefore  they  need  not  scruple 
to  say  that  he  pvu'chased  an  everlasting  inheritance 
for  them.  But  they  do  not  admit  that  he  hath  fully 
satisfied  the  justice  of  the  Father,  by  his  sacrifice  of 
himself  offered  up  unto  God ;  and  this  is  the  point 
in  which  they  unite  with  the  Socinians.  This  dis- 
tinguishing part  of  the  Catholic  opinion  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  or  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ.  The  subject  is  in  itself  so 
important,  it  has  received  such  ample  and  acute  dis- 
cussion from  the  times  of  Socinus  to  the  present 
day,  and  the  points  in  controversy  enter  so  much 
into  all  the  discourses  and  offices  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  that  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  if  I  did 
not  speak  of  it  fully.  A  much  shorter  illustration  will 
suffice  for  the  other  part  of  the  catholic  opinion, — 
the  manner  in  which  those  who  hold  it  connect  the 
promise  and  the  hope  of  life  everlasting  with  the 
obedience  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  or  satisfaction  of 
Christ  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  a  belief  in 
his  divinity  ;  for  this  doctrine  was  ably  defended  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  it  is  held  by  many  who  avow  that 
they  do  not  consider  the  Son  as  truly  God.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one,  who  believes  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  mere  man,  to  entertain  such  an  opinion 
of  the  value  of  his  sufferings,  as  to  think  that  they 
could  be  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  a 
satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God.  A  denial,  there- 
fore, of  the  pre-existence  of  our  Saviour,  and  a  de- 
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nial  of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  are  the  two  lead- 
ing features  of  Socinianism,  and  they  necessarily  go 
together ;  whereas  all,  as  far  as  I  know,  without  ex- 
ception, who  believe  in  the  Trinity,  and  a  part  of 
those  who  consider  Jesus  as  the  most  exalted  crea- 
ture of  God,  embrace  that  part  of  the  catholic  opi- 
nion which  we  are  now  to  state,  that  is  to  say,  they 
believe  that  as  this  glorious  person  could  not  suffer 
i  n  the  form  of  God,  he  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men,  and  dwelt  amongst  us  in  the  body  prepared  for 
him,  for  this  purpose  chiefly,  that  he  might  suffer  for 
the  sins  of  men  ;  that  the  sorrows  of  his  life,  the 
agony  of  his  last  hours,  and  the  bitterness  of  his 
death,  were  the  punishment  due  to  our  transgres- 
sions, which  it  pleased  the  Father  to  lay  upon  him, 
and  which  he  cheerfully  undertook  ;  and  that  the 
sins  of  those  who  repeut  and  believe  are  forgiven 
upon  account  of  this  substitution  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
their  stead,  which  is  called  his  vicarious  suffering. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  general  strain  of  Scrip- 
ture favours  this  opinion ;  for  we  meet  with  num- 
berless expressions  of  this  kind.  "  Christ  was  de- 
livered for  our  offences  ;  he  suffered  for  sins  the 
just  for  the  unjust ;  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed  ; 
he  hath  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross — he 
hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering,  and  a  sacrifice 
of  a  sweet  smelling  savour."  But  it  is  not  by  a 
bare  enumeration  of  such  texts,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  easy,  that  the  Catholic  opinion  is  to 
be  established.  For  those  who  oppose  it  do  not 
deny  that  it  appears  to  be  favoured  by  the  language 
of  Scripture.  But  they  maintain  that  it  is  liable  to 
so  many  objections,  and  in  particular  is  so  contrary 
to  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  that  it  cannot 
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be  true,  and  that  they  would  not  believe  it  even  al- 
though it  were  taught  in  Scripture  more  plainly 
than  it  is :  and  they  say  further,  that  this  opinion, 
though  apparently  favoured  by  Scripture,  is  not  ne- 
cessarily implied  in  the  language  there  used,  that 
the  phrases  employed  by  those  who  hold  it,  viz. 
vindictive  justice,  vicarious  suffering,  substitution, 
and  satisfaction,  are  of  human  invention,  and  that 
the  expressions  in  Scripture  which  have  been  con- 
ceived to  warrant  such  phrases  admit  of  a  milder 
interpretation. 

This  being  the  manner  in  which  the  Catholic 
opinion  is  combated,  those  who  defend  it  have  to 
show,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  irrational  or 
unjust  ;  for,  if  it  were,  it  could  not  form,  as  they 
say  it  does,  the  most  important  article  in  the  Christ- 
ian revelation  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  after  they 
have  fairly  stated  and  vindicated  their  opinion,  it 
remains  for  them  to  show  that  it  is  unquestionably 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  the  views  there  given 
of  the  method  of  our  redemption  by  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  correspond  with  the  language  which  they 
employ  in  stating  their  opinion,  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  rest  the  vindication  of  it. 
I  shall  follow  this  natural  division  of  the  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  and  I  think  that  I 
shall  thus  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  a  complete 
view  of  the  kind  of  argument  employed  to  prove 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  reason,  and  that  it  is  taught 
by  Scripture. 
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CHAP.  III. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

The  first  thing  necessary  for  those  who  defend  the 
Catholic  opinion,  respecting  the  Gospel  remedy,  is 
to  show  that  it  may  be  stated  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  appear  irrational  or  unjust.  The  objections 
urged  against  it  are  of  a  very  formidable  kind. 
Christians  who  hold  other  systems  concerning  the 
Gospel  remedy  unite  with  the  enemies  of  revelation 
in  misrepresenting  this  doctrine  ;  and  if  you  form 
your  notion  of  it  from  the  accounts  commonly  given 
by  either  of  these  classes  of  writers,  you  will  per- 
haps be  disposed  to  agree  with  Socinus  in  thinking, 
that  whether  it  be  contained  in  the  Scriptures  or 
not  it  cannot  be  true.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
doctrine  represents  the  Almighty  as  moved  with 
fury  at  the  insults  offered  to  his  Supreme  Majesty, 
as  impatient  to  pour  forth  his  fury  upon  some  be- 
ing, as  indifferent  whether  that  being  deserves  it  or 
not,  and  as  perfectly  appeased  upon  finding  an  ob- 
ject of  vengeance  in  his  own  innocent  Son.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  doctrine  which  represents  the  Al- 
mighty as  sternly  demanding  a  full  equivalent  for 
that  which  was  due  to  him,  and  as  receiving  that 
equivalent  in  the  sufferings  of  his  Son,  transfers  all 
the  affection  and  gratitude  of  the  human  race,  from 
an  inexorable  being  who  did  not  remit  an}'  part  of 
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his  right,  to  another  being  who  satisfied  his  claim. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  translation  of  guilt  is  impos- 
sible, because  guilt  is  personal,  and  that  a  doctrine, 
which  represents  the  innocent  as  punished  instead  of 
the  guilty,  and  the  guilty  as  escaping  by  this  pu- 
nishment, contradicts  the  first  principles  of  justice, 
subverts  all  our  ideas  of  a  righteous  government, 
and,  by  holding  forth  an  example  of  reward  and  pu- 
nishment dispensed  by  heaven  without  any  regard 
to  the  character  of  those  who  receive  them,  does,  in 
fact,  encourage  men  to  live  as  they  please. 

These  objections  are  the  more  formidable,  that 
they  have  received  no  small  countenance  from  the 
language  of  many  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of 
this  doctrine.  The  atonement  presents  a  subject  of 
speculation  most  interesting  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  are  always  incapable  of  metaphysical 
precision  of  thought ;  it  enters  into  loose  and  popu- 
lar harangues  delivered  by  many  who  are  more  ac- 
customed to  speak  than  to  think  ;  and  the  manner 
of  stating  it  has  been  too  often  accommodated  to 
prejudices  which  ai'e  inconsistent  with  truth,  and 
adverse  to  morality.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  mistakes  of  the  friends  of 
this  doctrine  have  given  much  advantage  to  the 
misrepresentation  of  its  enemies  ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  account  very  necessary  for  you,  the  great  object 
of  whose  study  is  to  acquire  just  and  enlarged  ap- 
prehensions of  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, that  you  may  be  able  to  defend  that  truth 
which  you  understand,  to  beware  of  forming  your 
notions  of  this  capital  article  of  our  faith  from  the 
incorrect  superficial  statements  of  it  which  may 
come  in  your  way.  v. 
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Happily  for  your  instruction,  the  objections  to  this 
doctrine  have  called  forth  some  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  reason  in  its  defence.  Grotius,  whose  com- 
prehensive vigorous  mind  was  illuminated  by  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  jurisprudence,  wrote,  in  an- 
swer to  Socinus,  a  treatise,  De  Satisfactione  Christie 
which  is  both  a  fair  exposition  and  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  the  doctrine  ;  and  the  reply  published  by 
Crellius,  an  adherent  of  Socinus,  was  answered  in 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  learned 
and  able  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  who,  in  his  discourse 
on  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  has  vinfolded  and  illus- 
trated the  leading  principles  laid  down  by  Grotius, 
and  by  applying  them  to  the  acute  reasonings  of 
Crellius,  has  shown  how  ready  a  solution  they  afford 
of  every  objection.  Dr.  Clarke,  with  that  accuracy 
of  thought  and  that  precision  of  language  which  are 
his  characteristics,  has  explained  within  a  short  com- 
pass, in  a  sermon  upon,  the  nature  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  and  elsewhere  occasionally,  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  this  doctrine.  The  general  circulation  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  works  has  rendered  these  principles  fa- 
miliar to  many,  who  have  not  leisure  to  study  the 
more  elaborate  treatises  of  Grotius  and  Stillingfleet; 
they  are  now  pretty  generally  understood,  and  you 
will  find  them  spread  out,  and  applied  with  much 
propriety  to  the  form  in  which  some  modern  writers 
have  brought  forward  the  ancient  objections,  in  two 
treatises  published  not  many  years  ago,  the  one  en- 
titled, Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator  between  God  and 
Man,  by  Tomkins  ;  the  other.  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  by 
Elliot. 

Availing  myself  of  these  helps,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  that  precise  notion  of  the  doctrine  of 
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the  atonement,  upon  which  the  reasonableness  of  it 
is  rested  by  those  who  know  best  how  to  defend  it. 
This  fair  statement  of  the  Catholic  opinion  will  in- 
volve in  it  an  answer  to  the  objections  which  I  men- 
tioned, and  will  prepare  vis  for  discovering,  by  a  cri- 
tical examination  of  various  passages  of  Scripture, 
the  evidence  that  it  is  there  taught,  and  the  views  of 
it  which  are  there  given. 


SECTION  I. 

The  first  principle  upon  which  a  fair  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  proceeds  is  this,  that 
sin  is  a  violation  of  law,  and  that  the  Almighty,  in 
requiring  an  atonement  in  order  to  the  pardon  of 
sin,  acts  as  the  supreme  lawgiver.     So  important  is 
this  principle,  that  all  the  objections  to  the  doctrine 
proceed  upon  other  views  of  sin,  which  to  a  certain 
extent,  appear  to  be  just,  but  which  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  complete  without  acknowledging  that  it 
is  impossible  to  answer  the  objections.    Thus,  if  you 
consider  sin  as  merely  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of 
heaven,  God  the  Father  as  the  person  offended  by 
this  insult,  and  that  wrath  of  God,  of  which  the 
Scrii)tures  speak,  as  something  analogous  to  the  emo- 
tion of  anger  excited  in  our  breasts  by  the  petulance 
of  our  neighbours,  it  would  seem,  according  to  the 
notions  which  we  entertain,  more  generous  to  lay 
aside  this  wrath,  and  to  accept  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  offence,  than  to  Hemand  reparation  of  the 
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insult ;  and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  Ahnighty, 
in  requiring  another  to  suffer  before  an  offence  which 
is  personal  to  himself  can  be  forgiven,  discovers  a 
jealousy  of  his  own  dignity  unbecoming  that  su- 
preme majesty,  which  is  incapable  of  being  tarnish- 
ed by  the  conduct  of  his  creatures.  In  like  manner, 
if,  because  our  Lord  sometimes  rails  trespasses  by  the 
name  of  debts,  we  stretch  the  comparison  so  far  as 
to  make  it  a  complete  description  of  sin,  if,  following 
out  the  similitude,  we  consider  the  Almighty  as  a 
creditor  to  whom  the  sinner  has  contracted  a  debt, 
and  forgiveness  as  the  remission  of  that  debt  which 
would  have  been  paid  by  the  punishment  of  the  sin- 
ner, there  does  not  occur  from  this  description  any 
reason  why  the  Almighty  may  not  as  freely  forgive 
the  sins  of  his  creatures,  as  a  creditor  may  remit 
what  is  due  to  himself;  and,  therefore,  when,  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  he  requires  payment  of  the  debt 
by  the  sufferings  of  his  Son,  he  appears  in  the  light 
of  a  rigorous  creditor,  who,  having  insisted  ujion  his 
own,  although  the  person  originally  bound  was  not 
able  to  pay,  receives  it  from  a  surety,  so  that  all  that 
grace  of  God  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  the 
Scriptures  extol,  is  without  meaning,  for  when  the 
debt  is  paid,  the  liberation  of  the  debtor  is  a  matter 
of  right,  not  of  favour.  Further,  if  the  intrinsic  evil 
of  sin  is  the  only  thing  attended  to,  and  the  sinner 
be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  reasonable 
creature  who  has  deformed  his  nature,  and  whose 
character  has  become  odious,  it  may  be  thought  that 
repentance  is  the  proper  remedy  of  this  evil.  Men, 
not  being  qualified  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  profess  sorrow  for  their  past  trespasses,  would 
act  unwisely  if  they  pardoned  every  person  who  ap- 
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pears  to  be  penitent ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Supreme  Being  can  be  mistaken  in  judging  of  the 
hearts  of  men  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  hatefuhiess  of 
their  conduct  be  the  only  cause  of  alienation,  when- 
ever he  discerns  in  them  the  marks  of  true  reforma- 
tion, that  cause  no  longer  exists,  and  the  sinner,  by 
a  real  change  upon  his  character,  returns  into  fa- 
vour with  his  Creator.  According  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  all  that  is  necessary  for  dispensing  for- 
giveness is  an  effectual  method  of  promoting  refor- 
mation ;  and  the  Socinians  appear  to  give  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  when  they  say 
that  it  saves  us  from  our  sins  by  leading  us  to  for- 
sake them. 

Thus  many  of  the  principal  objections  against  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  remain  without  an  answer, 
when  we  confine  our  notions  of  sin  to  these  three 
views  of  it.  But  although  it  be  true  that  sin  is  an 
insult  to  the  majesty  of  heaven,  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  offended,  that  it  is  in  some  sense  a 
debt  to  the  Creator,  and  that  it  cannot  be  beheld  by 
a  pure  spirit  without  the  highest  disapprobation, 
there  is  a  further  view  of  it  not  directly  included 
under  any  of  these  ;  and  all  the  objections  which  I 
mentioned  arise  from  the  stopping  short  at  some 
one  of  these  views,  or  at  least  employing  the  lan- 
guage peculiar  to  them,  without  going  on  to  state 
this  further  view,  that  sin  is  a  violation  of  the  law 
given  by  the  Supreme  Being.  But  it  is  under  the 
character  of  a  lawgiver  that  the  Almighty  is  to  be 
regarded  both  in  punishing  and  in  forgiving  the  sins 
of  men.  For  although  by  creation  he  is  the  abso- 
lute lord  and  proprietor  of  all,  who  may  without 
challenge  or   control   dispO^  of  every  part  of  his 
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works  in  what  manner  he  pleases,  he  does  not  exer- 
cise this  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  government  of 
his  reasonable  creatures,  but  he  has  made  known  to 
them  certain  laws,  which  express  what  he  would 
have  them  to  do,  and  he  has  annexed  to  these  laws 
certain  sanctions  which  declare  the  rewards  of  obe- 
dience, and  the  consequences  of  transgression.  It  is 
this  which  constitutes  what  we  call  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  God,  of  which  all  those  actions  of  the 
Almighty,  that  respect  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  the 
conduct  of  his  reasonable  creatures,  form  a  part,  and 
under  which  every  man  feels  that  he  lives.  For  al- 
though this  moral  government  be  administered  with 
very  unequal  measures  of  instruction  to  the  subjects, 
there  is  no  situation  in  which  the  human  race  have 
the  use  of  their  faculties,  without  recognising  in  one 
degree  or  other  the  law  of  their  nature  ;  and  whether 
this  knowledge  be  derived  from  sentiment,  or  reason, 
or  tradition,  or  written  revelation,  every  thing  which 
to  them  is  sin  may  with  accuracy  be  defined  the 
transgression  of  a  law. 

If  the  Almighty,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  law- 
giver, we  must  endeavour  to  rise  to  the  most  exalted 
conceptions  which  we  are  able  to  form  of  the  plan  of 
his  moral  government ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  abstract  from  every  kind  of 
weakness  which  is  incident  to  the  administration  of 
human  governments,  and  lay  hold  of  those  principles 
and  maxims  which  reason  and  experience  teach  us 
to  consider  as  essential  to  a  good  government,  and 
without  which  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  that  ex- 
pression has  any  meaning. 

Now  it  is  the  first  principle  of  every  good  govern- 
ment, that  laws  are  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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community.  The  happiness  of  the  whole  body  de- 
pends upon  their  being  observed,  for  they  would  not 
have  been  enacted,  if  the  observance  of  them  had 
been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  public.  Hence 
every  person  who  violates  the  laws,  besides  the  dis- 
respect which  he  shows  to  that  authority  by  which 
they  were  enacted,  besides  the  hurt  which  indivi- 
duals may  sustain  by  his  action,  does  an  injury  to 
the  public,  because  he  disturbs  that  order  and  secu- 
rity which  the  laws  establish.  It  is  therefore  essen- 
tial to  the  excellence  of  government,  that  there  suc- 
ceeds, immediately  after  disobedience,  what  is  called 
guilt,  i.  e.  the  desert  of  punishment,  an  obligation 
to  suffer  that  which  the  law  prescribes.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  code  of  laws  of  many  northern  nations, 
who  were  accustomed  to  estimate  all  crimes  at  cer- 
tain rates,  a  murderer  not  only  paid  a  sum  to  the 
relations  of  the  deceased,  as  a  compensation  for  their 
loss,  but  he  paid  a  sum  to  the  king  for  the  breach  of 
the  peace.  *  And  in  all  countries,  that  which  is 
properly  called  punishment  does  not  mean  the  put- 
ting the  rights  of  a  private  party,  who  may  have 
been  immediately  injured,  in  the  same  state  in 
which  they  were  before  the  trespass  was  committed, 
but  it  means  the  reparation  made  to  the  public  by 
the  suffering  of  the  criminal,  for  the  disorder  arising 
from  his  breach  of  the  laws.  The  law  generally 
defines  what  the  measure  of  this  suffering  shall  be, 
and  it  is  applied  to  particular  cases  by  criminal 
judges,  who,  being  only  interpreters  of  the  law,  have 
no  power  to  remit  the  punishment.  It  is  true  that 
in  most  human  governments    a   power   is    lodged 

*  Tac.  Gernh  xii. 
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somewhere  of  granting  pardon,  because  from  the 
imperfection  which  necessarily  adheres  to  them,  it 
may  often  be  inexpedient  or  even  unjust,  that  a  per- 
son who  has  been  legally  condemned  should  suffer  ; 
and  there  are  times  when  the  legislature  sees  meet 
to  pass  acts  of  indemnity.  But  it  is  only  in  very 
particular  circumstances  that  the  safety  of  the  state 
admits  the  escape  of  a  criminal ;  and  in  most  cases 
the  supreme  authority  proceeds,  not  with  wrath, 
but  from  a  calm  and  fixed  regard  to  the  essential 
interests  of  the  community,  to  deter  other  subjects 
from  violating  the  laws,  by  exhibiting  to  their  view 
punishment  as  the  consequence  of  transgression. 

If  we  apply  these  maxims  and  principles,  which 
appear  to  us  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  good  go- 
vernment, we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  of 
God  as  a  lawgiver,  without  thinking  it  essential  to 
his  character  to  punish  transgression  ;  and  the  per- 
fection of  his  government,  far  from  superseding  this 
exercise  of  that  character,  seems  to  render  it  the 
more  becoming  and  the  more  indispensable.  It  is 
not  that  the  wickedness  of  men  can  hurt  him,  that 
his  throne  is  in  any  danger  of  being  shaken  by  their 
combinations,  or  that  his  treasures  may  be  exhaust- 
ed if  his  subjects  do  not  pay  what  they  owe  him  ; 
it  is  not  from  any  such  emotion  as  personal  injury 
excites  in  our  breast ;  but  it  is  because  his  laws  are 
founded  in  the  essential  difference  between  good  and 
evil ;  because  they  are  adapted  with  wisdom  and 
goodness  to  the  circumstances  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  given,  and  because  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  rational  creation  depends  upon  the  observance 
of  them,  that  guilt  under  the  divine  government  is 
followed  by  punishment.     Hence  you  will  observe 
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that  what  divines  call  vindictive  or  punitive  justice, 
far  from  deserving  the  opprobrious  epithets  with 
which  it  has  been  often  loaded  by  hasty  and  super- 
ficial writers,  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  as  much  as  any  other  attribute  of 
the  divine  nature.  For  if  the  goodness  of  the  law- 
giver, and  the  excellence  of  his  laws,  do  not  lead 
men  to  observe  them,  it  remains  for  him  to  vindicate 
their  authority,  and  to  preserve  that  order  for  the 
sake  of  which  they  were  given,  by  employing  the 
punishment  of  transgression  as  the  mean  of  prevent- 
ing the  repetition  of  it. 

This  mean  is  employed  according  to  the  natural 
course  when  the  sinner  bears  the  punishment  of  his 
own  transgression  ;  and  he  can  have  no  title  to  com- 
plain, although  he  endures  the  whole  of  that  suffer- 
ing which  the  law  prescribes.  In  human  govern- 
ments, those  who  execute  the  laws  seldom  have 
much  liberty  of  choice  in  the  exercise  of  punitive 
justice,  because  they  are  either  merely  the  interpret- 
ers of  law,  or  are  accountable  to  some  higher  autho- 
rity ;  and  even  when  they  feel  no  such  external  re- 
straint, their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
their  own  decisions  makes  it  appear  to  them  safer 
and  wiser  to  follow  the  established  course.  But  the 
Almighty,  who  has  an  entire  comprehension  of  the 
whole  circumstances  of  every  case,  may  perceive 
that  different  manners  of  exercising  punitive  justice 
are  equally  well  calculated  to  attain  the  ends  of  pu- 
nishment. As  he  giveth  not  account  of  his  matters, 
he  cannot  be  restrained  by  any  circumstance  foreign 
to  himself  from  adopting  that  manner  which  ap- 
pears to  him  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  and  even  our  under^Jtandings  can  discern  in 
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the  situation  of  a  guilty  world  the  strongest  reasons 
for  departing  from  that  method  of  exercising  puni- 
tive justice,  which  lays  the  whole  punishment  of 
transgression  upon  the  transgressor.  For  if  all  men 
are  sinners,  and  if  death,  which  is  declared  to  be 
the  punishment  of  sin,  cannot  possibly  mean  that 
those  who  die  for  their  sins  shall  be  happy  hereafter, 
but  must  include  the  dissolution  or  the  future  mise- 
ry of  the  sinner,  it  is  manifest  that  the  supreme 
Lawgiver,  by  exercising  punitive  justice  in  this 
manner,  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of 
the  human  race,  or  rendered  them  for  ever  wretch- 
ed ;  and  therefore,  if  there  is  any  manner  by  which 
the  ends  of  punitive  justice  can  be  attained  in  a  con- 
sistency with  the  salvation  of  the  human  race,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  judging  a  priori^  that  it  is  becoming  the 
Almighty  to  adopt  this  manner,  because  in  so  doing 
he  acts  both  as  the  Lawgiver  of  the  universe,  and 
as  the  Father  of  mankind. 

In  the  substitution  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
the  Catholic  opinion,  there  is  a  translation  of  the 
guilt  of  the  sinners  to  him  ;  by  which  is  not  meant 
that  he  who  was  innocent  became  a  sinner,  but  that 
what  he  suffered  was  upon  account  of  sin.  To  per- 
ceive the  reason  for  adopting  this  expression,  you 
must  carry  in  your  minds  a  precise  notion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  three  words,  sin,  guilt,  and  punish- 
ment. Sin  is  the  violation  of  law  ;  guilt  is  the  de- 
sert of  punishment  which  succeeds  this  violation  ; 
and  punishment  is  the  suffering  in  consequence  of 
this  desert.  When  you  separate  suffering  from 
guilt,  it  ceases  to  be  punishment,  and  becomes  mere 
calamity  or  affliction;  and  although  the  Almighty 
mav  be  conceived,  bv  his   sovereign  dominion,   to 
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have  the  right  of  laying  any  measure  of  suffering 
upon  any  being,  yet  suffering,  even  when  inflicted  by 
heaven,  unless  it  is  connected  with  guilt,  does  not  at- 
tain the  ends  of  punishment.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  might  be  such  as  it 
became  the  Lawgiver  of  the  universe  to  inflict,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  sufferer,  who  had  no  sin  of  his  own, 
should  be  considered  and  declared  as  taking  upon  him 
that  obligation  to  punishment  which  the  human  race 
had  incurred  by  their  sins.  Then  his  sufferings  be- 
came punishment,  not  indeed  deserved  by  sins  of  his 
own,  but  due  to  him  as  bearing  the  sins  of  others. 

Although  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  translation  of  guilt,  became  the  pu- 
nishment of  sin,  it  is  jDlain  that  they  are  not  that 
very  punishment  which  the  sins  deserved ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  they  are  called  by  those  who  hold 
the  Catholic  opinion  a  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  The  word  satisfaction  is  known  in  the 
Roman  law,  from  which  it  is  borrowed,  to  denote 
that  method  of  fulfilling  an  obligation  which  may 
either  be  admitted  or  refused.  When  a  person,  by 
the  non-performance  of  a  contract,  has  incurred  a 
penalty,  he  is  entitled  to  a  discharge  of  the  contract, 
if  he  pays  the  penalty  ;  but  if,  instead  of  paying  the 
penalty  itself,  he  offers  something  in  place  of  it,  the 
person  who  has  a  right  to  demand  the  penalty,  may 
grant  a  discharge  or  not,  as  he  sees  meet.  If  he  is 
satisfied  with  that  which  is  offered,  he  will  grant 
the  discharge  ;  if  he  is  not  satisfied,  he  cannot  be 
called  imjust;  he  may  act  wisely  in  refusing  it. 
According  to  this  known  meaning  of  the  word,  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  for  sin  have  received  the  name 
of  a  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God,  because  they 
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were  not  the  penalty  that  had  been  incurred,  but 
were  something  accepted  by  the  Lawgiver  instead 
of  it.  It  appears  even  to  us  inconsistent  M'ith  the 
character  of  the  Lawgiver  of  the  universe,  and 
many  reasons  in  his  universal  government,  which 
we  are  not  qualified  to  perceive,  may  have  rendered 
it  in  the  highest  degree  unfit,  that  an  act  of  indem- 
nity, by  which  the  sins  of  all  that  repent  and  believe 
are  forgiven,  should  be  published  to  the  human  race 
without  some  awful  example  of  the  punishment  of 
transgression.  It  pleased  God  to  exhibit  this  exam- 
ple in  the  sufferings  of  his  own  Son.  By  declaring 
that  the  iniquities  of  the  whole  world  were  laid 
upon  this  person,  he  transferred  to  him  the  guilt  of 
mankind,  and  thus  showed  them,  at  the  very  time 
when  their  sins  are  forgiven,  that  no  transgression 
of  his  law  can  escape  with  impunity. 

It  follows  from  the  account  which  has  been  given 
of  a  satisfaction  for  sin,  that  it  cannot  procure  the 
pardon  of  the  sinner  without  the  good  will  of  the 
lawgiver,  because  it  offers  something  in  place  of  that 
which  he  was  entitled  to  demand ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  Catholic  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  remedy  brought  in  the  Gospel,  far  from  exclud- 
ing, will  be  found,  when  rightly  understood,  to  mag- 
nify the  mercy  of  the  Lawgiver.  Those,  who  know 
best  how  to  defend  it,  never  speak  of  any  contest 
between  the  justice  and  the  mercy  of  God,  because 
they  believe  that  there  is  the  most  perfect  harmony 
amongst  all  the  divine  perfections  :  they  never 
think  so  unworthily  of  God  as  to  conceive  that  his 
fury  was  appeased  by  the  interposition  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  they  uniforml}-  represent  the  scheme  of 
our  redemption  as  originating  in  the  love  of  God 
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the  Father,  who  both  provided  and  accepted  that 
substitution,  by  which  sinners  are  saved  ;  and  they 
hold  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  free,  because 
although  granted  upon  that  consideration  which  the 
Lawgiver  saw  meet  to  exact,  it  was  given  to  those 
who  had  no  right  to  expect  it,  and  who  could  have 
fulfilled  their  obligation  to  punishment  only  by  their 
destruction,  or  their  eternal  misery. 

One  essential  point  in  the  statement  of  the  Ca- 
tholic opinion  yet  remains.  Allowing  that  it  be- 
came the  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  exhibit  the  right- 
eousness of  his  government,  by  punishing  trans- 
gression at  the  time  when  remission  of  sins  was 
preached  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  we  are  thus  able 
to  assign  the  reason  of  that  translation  of  guilt, 
without  which  a  guilty  world  could  not  be  saved,  it 
may  still  be  inquired  upon  what  principle  an  inno- 
cent person  was  made  to  suffer  this  punishment : 
and  it  is  one  part  of  the  objections  to  the  Catholic 
opinion,  that  no  reason  of  expediency,  not  even 
mercy  to  the  human  race,  can  render  it  right  or  fit, 
that  he  who  had  done  no  sin  should  be  punished  as 
a  sinner.  When  the  Socinians  are  asked  in  what 
manner  they  can  account  for  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  even  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
lower  his  character  to  that  of  a  peaceable  mortal, 
must  be  allowed  to  have  suffered  more,  although  he 
sinned  less,  than  other  men,  they  resolve  them  into 
an  act  of  dominion  in  the  Creator,  the  same  kind  of 
sovereignty  by  which  he  often  sends  the  heaviest 
afflictions  upon  the  worthiest  persons,  and,  disposing 
of  his  creatures  at  his  pleasure,  brings  good  out  of 
evil.  But  this  is  an  account  to  which  those  who 
liold  the  Catholic  opinion  caniiot  have  recourse,  be- 
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cause  their  whole  system  proceeds  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Almighty  is  to  be  considered,  in  every 
part  of  this  transaction,  not  as  an  absolute  proprie- 
tor, who  does  what  he  will  with  his  own,  but  as  a 
righteous  governor,  who  derives  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct  from  the  laws  which  constitute  his  govern- 
ment. In  the  Catholic  opinion,  therefore,  the  con- 
sent of  him  who  endured  the  sufferings  is  conjoined 
with  the  act  of  the  Lawgiver,  who  accepted  them  as 
a  satisfaction  for  sin  ;  and  it  is  by  the  conjunction 
of  these  two  circumstances,  the  consent  of  the  suf- 
ferer and  the  acceptance  of  the  Lawgiver,  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  are  essentially  distinguished  from 
all  other  instances  of  vicarious  punishment. 

The  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
Scripture  history,  furnish  many  cases  in  which  per- 
sons suffer  for  the  sins  of  others.  It  is  part  of  the 
positive  laws  of  many  states,  and  of  the  general  con- 
stitution of  nature,  that  the  effects  of  transgression 
extend  beyond  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  committed,  and  that  children,  subjects, 
or  other  connexions,  thus  endure  a  larger  portion  of 
evil  than  it  is  likely  they  would  have  endured  had 
it  not  been  for  the  sins  of  those  who  Avent  before 
them.  You  will  find  cases  of  this  kind  brought  for- 
ward, and  very  much  dwelt  upon,  even  in  the  most 
masterly  vindications  of  the  Catholic  opinion  ;  but 
I  own  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  principles  upon 
M^hich  the  Catholic  opinion  is  defended  destroy  every 
kind  of  similarity  between  these  cases  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ.  In  all  such  instances  of  the  ex- 
tension of  punishment,  persons  suffer  for  sins,  of 
which  they  are  innocent,  without  their  consent,  in 
consequence  of  a  constitution  under  which  they  arc 
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born,  and  by  a  disposition  of  events  which  they  pro- 
bably lament ;  and  their  suffering  is  not  supposed 
to  have  any  effect  in  alleviating  the  evils  incurred 
by  those  whose  punishment  they  bear.  The  con- 
stitution by  which  punishment  is  thus  extended  has 
a  striking  similarity  to  the  effects  produced  by  the 
fall  of  Adam  upon  his  posterity.  It  suggests  a  ge- 
neral analogy  by  which  the  second  or  the  fourth 
opinion  upon  that  subject  may  be  vindicated  ;  but  it 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  sufferings  which  pro- 
cured the  remedy.  Cases  which  appear  to  be  more 
similar  are  those  in  which  parents  or  friends,  from 
affection  and  choice,  submit  to  mucfelabour  and  pain, 
by  which  they  are  able  to  mitigate  the  afflictions  of 
others,  and  often  to  extricate  them  from  danger  or 
sorrow.  Such  cases  intimate,  as  has  been  well  said 
by  Bishop  Butler,  that  the  general  constitution  of 
the  universe  is  merciful,  /.  e.  that  evils,  however  de- 
served, are  not  left  without  remedy ;  and  the  gener- 
osity and  willingness  which  bring  the  remedy,  have 
been  considered  as  suggesting  an  analogy  favourable 
to  that  which  I  call  the  Middle  opinion.  But  all 
such  cases  fall  very  far  short  of  the  Catholic  opinion. 
For  although  persons  in  certain  situations  may  con- 
ceive it  to  be  their  duty,  or  may  feel  an  inclination 
to  make  an  exertion  of  benevolence  painful  to  them- 
selves, and  profitable  to  others  ;  and  although  the 
enthusiasm  of  affection  has  sometimes  produced  a 
wish  to  bear  for  others  all  that  they  had  deserved, 
yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  there  cannot  be 
in  such  cases  a  legal  substitution.  No  person  is 
entitled  to  give  a  formal  consent  that  his  life  shall 
be  taken  by  God  in  place  of  that  of  another,  because 
his  own  is  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  his  Creator ; 
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and  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  him  to  offer  to  the 
Almighty  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  another  man's 
sins,  for  every  man  has  to  bear  his  own  iniquity, 
and  every  man  may  know,  that  if  God  were  to  enter 
into  judgment  with  him,  this  is  a  load  more  than 
sufficient  for  him. 

When  you  turn  to  human  judgments,  you  will 
find  nothing  exactly  similar  to  what  is  called  a  sa- 
tisfaction for  sin  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  and 
a  little  attention  will  satisfy  you  that  the  dissimi- 
larity is  not  accidental,  but  is  founded  on  the  nature 
of  things.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  penalty  in- 
curred by  breach  of  contract  is  a  sum  of  money,  or 
a  prestation  that  may  be  performed  by  any  one,  he 
who  pays  the  sum,  or  does  the  service  for  the  per- 
son originally  bound,  undergoes  what  may  properly 
be  called  vicarious  punishment ;  but  he  cannot  be 
said  to  make  satisfaction,  because  he  does  the  very 
thing  which  was  required,  and  the  liberation  of  the 
pannel  becomes,  in  consequence  of  such  substitution, 
a  matter  of  right,  not  of  favour.  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  penalty  incurred  is  a  punishment  that  at- 
taches to  the  person  of  the  pannel,  as  imprisonment, 
banishment,  stripes,  or  death,  human  law  does  not 
admit  of  substitution,  because  in  all  such  cases  there 
cannot  be  that  concurrence  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
lawgiver,  and  the  valid  consent  of  the  substitute, 
without  which  substitution  is  illegal.  Corporal 
chastisement  and  irtiprisonment  for  a  limited  time 
are  intended  not  only  as  examples  to  others,  but  as 
a  method  of  reforming  the  vices  of  the  criminal, — 
they  are  a  medicine  which  must  be  administered, 
not  to  another,  but  to  t\w  patient.  Perpetual  im- 
prisonment, banishment,  and  death,  are  inflicted  up- 
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on  those  whom  the  law  considers  as  incorrigible  ; 
and  besides  being  examples,  are  intended  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  any  further  harm  being  done  to  the 
community  by  the  persons  who  are  thus  punished. 
But  if  another  were  punished  in  their  stead,  the 
danger  would  still  exist ;  at  least  it  is  impossible 
for  human  government  to  judge  how  far  the  lesson 
administered  by  the  punishment  of  another  would 
correct  the  vice  of  those  who  deserved  to  have  suf- 
fered it. 

There  was  a  circumstance  in  the  practice  of  an- 
cient nations,  which  may  appear  to  furnish  an  ex- 
ception to  these  remarks  ;  for  it  is  known  that,  in 
the  intercourse  of  states,  hostages  were  often  given 
as  a  security  that  a  treaty  should  be  fulfilled  ;  and 
that  in  private  causes,  persons  called  a^-/^|/u;;^o/  pledged 
their  own  lives  for  the  lives  of  those  who  had  been 
convicted  of  a  capital  crime.  If  the  nation  did  not 
fulfil  the  contract,  the  hostage  was  put  to  death  ; — 
if  the  criminal  did  not  appear,  the  surety  was  exe- 
cuted. But  there  are  two  essential  points  of  dissi- 
milarity between  these  cases  and  the  subject  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking.  The  first  is,  that  neither  the 
nation  nor  the  criminal  was  liberated  by  this  vica- 
rious suffering.  The  criminal  was  amenable  to  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  whenever  he  was  apprehended, 
although  the  avn^^uxos  had  suffered ;  and  the  nation 
was  considered  as  having  broken  the  treaty,  although 
it  had  sacrificed  its  citizen.  And  thus  in  the  suffer- 
ings inflicted  upon  hostages  and  sureties,  there  was 
not  that  translation  of  guilt  by  which  the  punish- 
ment of  one  person  takes  away  the  obligation  of 
another  to  suffer  punishment.  But  the  second  point 
of  dissimilarity  is  still  more  essential.     Supposing 
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it  had  been  understood  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, that  the  punishment  of  a  hostage  cancelled 
the  obligation  of  a  treaty  ;  supposing  it  had  been 
part  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  any  country, 
that  one  subject  might  be  carried  forth  to  execution 
in  place  of  another  who  had  been  condemned  to  die, 
still  such  substitution  would  have  been  unjust :  it 
might  have  expressed  the  sentiments  of  those  times 
with  regard  to  vicarious  punishment,  but  it  could 
not  have  reconciled  that  punishment  with  the  eter- 
nal law  of  righteousness,  because  no  man  is  entitled 
to  consent  that  his  life  shall  be  given  in  place  of  the 
life  of  another.  He  has  power  to  dispose  of  his 
goods  and  of  his  labour,  in  any  way  that  is  not  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  regulations  of  the 
community  under  whose  protection  he  lives  ;  but 
he  has  not  power  to  dispose  of  his  life,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  his  Creator,  which  he  is  bound  to  pre- 
serve during  the  pleasure  of  him  who  gave  it,  and 
of  the  improvement  of  which  he  has  to  render  an 
account.  A  man,  indeed,  is  often  called  to  expose 
his  life  to  danger  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ;  and 
it  is  not  the  part  either  of  a  man  or  of  a  Christian 
to  value  life  so  much  as,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
it,  to  decline  doing  what  he  ought  to  do.  But  that 
he  may  be  warranted  to  make  a  sacrifice  inconsist- 
ent with  the  first  law  of  his  nature,  the  law  of  self- 
preservation,  it  should  be  clearly  marked  out  to  him 
to  be  his  duty,  by  circumstances  not  of  his  choosing. 
It  is  true  also,  that  the  first  principles  of  social  union 
give  the  rulers  of  the  state  a  right  to  call  forth  the 
subjects  in  the  most  hazardous  services,  because  a 
nation  cannot  exist  unless  it  be  defended  by  the 
members.     But  if,  in  consequence  of  this  connexion 
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with  the  community,  a  good  citizen  should  not  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  decline  when  he  is  sent  as  an 
hostage,  and  if  he  should  be  put  to  death  because 
the  nation  from  which  he  came  did  not  fulfil  the 
treaty,  the  illegality  of  the  substitution  would  only 
be  transferred  from  the  individual  who  did  his  duty 
in  obeying,  to  the  community  who  took  the  life  of 
a  subject,  not  to  defend  the  state,  but  to  leave  the 
state  at  liberty  to  break  its  faith.  To  the  avn-^uxoi 
of  the  ancients  there  was  not  the  apology  of  a  public 
order.  Theirs  was  a  private  act,  proceeding  often, 
it  may  be,  from  the  most  laudable  sentiments,  but 
exceeding  the  powers  given  to  man,  and  upon  that 
account  invalid. 

The  purpose  of  this  long  deduction  was  to  account 
for  what  might  at  first  sight  appear  an  objection  to 
the  Catholic  opinion,  that  of  all  the  instances  com- 
monly alleged  as  similar,  there  are  none  which  can 
properly  be  called  a  satisfaction  by  vicarious  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  amount  of  the  deduction  is  this  :  The 
imperfect  knowledge,  which  every  human  lawgiver 
has  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  disqualifies  him 
from  judging  how  far  the  ends  of  punishment  may 
be  attained  by  substitution,  so  that  it  is  wiser  for 
him  to  follow  the  established  course  of  justice  which 
lays  the  punishment  upon  the  transgressor  :  and  in 
capital  punishments  the  law  of  nature  forbids  substi- 
tution ;  because  no  warmth  of  affection,  and  no  ap- 
jn-ehension  of  utility,  warrant  a  man  voluntarily  to 
sacrifice  that  life  which  is  the  gift  of  God  to  him, 
merely  that  another  who  deserved  to  die  might  live. 
For  these  reasons  I  said,  that  in  every  thing  which 
seems  to  approach  to  a  substitution  amongst  men, 
there  is  Mnnting  that  concuiTencc  of  the  acceptance 
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of  the  lawgiver,  and  the  consent  of  the  substitute, 
without  which  substitution  is  illegal.  But  these  two 
circumstances  meet  in  the  substitution  of  Christ ; 
and  it  is  this  peculiar  concurrence  which  forms  the 
complete  vindication  of  the  Catholic  opinion. 

Jesus  Christ  was  capable  of  giving  his  consent 
to  suffer  and  to  die  for  the  sins  of  men,  because  he 
had  that  power  over  his  life  which  a  mere  man  can- 
not have.  Death  did  not  come  upon  him  by  the  con- 
dition of  his  being  ;  but  having  existed  from  all  ages 
in  the  form  of  God,  he  assumed,  at  a  particular  sea- 
son, the  fashion  of  a  man,  for  this  very  cause  that 
he  might  suffer  and  die.  All  the  parts  of  his  suffer- 
ings were  known  to  him  before  he  visited  this  world  ; 
he  saw  the  consequences  of  them  both  to  mankind 
and  to  himself ;  and,  with  every  circumstance  fully 
in  his  view,  he  said  unto  his  Father,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  volume  of  God's  book  concerning  him,  '•  Lo  ! 
I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God  !"*  His  own  words 
mark  most  explicitly  that  he  had  that  power  over 
his  life  which  a  mere  man  has  not ;  *'  No  man  tak- 
eth  my  life  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself :  I 
have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  again  ;"f  and  upon  this  power,  peculiar  to  Jesus, 
depends  the  significancy  of  that  expression  which 
his  Apostles  use  concerning  him,  "  he  gave  himself 
for  us,"  /.  e.  with  a  valid  deliberate  consent  he  acted 
in  all  that  he  suffered  as  our  substitute. 

If  affords  a  favourable  view  of  the  consistency  of 
the  Catholic  opinion,  that  the  very  same  dignity  of 
character,  which  qualified  the  substitute  to  give  his 
consent,   implies  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  ac- 

*  Heb.  X.  7-  I   JoJ'"  X.  18. 
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ceptance  of  the  Lawgiver, — the  other  circumstance 
which  must  concur  in  order  to  render  vicarious  suf- 
fering a  satisfaction  to  justice.  The  support,  which 
the  human  nature  of  Jesus  received  from  his  divine, 
enabled  him  to  sustain  that  wrath  which  the  Lawgiver 
saw  meet  to  lay  upon  a  person  who  was  bearing  the 
sins  of  the  world.  The  exalted  character  of  the  suffer- 
er exhibited  to  the  rational  creation  the  evil  and  hein- 
ousness  of  sin,  which  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  did  not 
choose  to  forgive  without  such  a  substitution  ;  and 
the  love  of  God  to  the  human  race,  which  led  him  to 
accept  of  the  sufferings  of  a  substitute,  was  illustrat- 
ed in  the  most  striking  manner,  by  his  not  sparing 
for  such  a  purpose  a  person  so  dear  to  him  as  his 
own  Son. 

These  grounds  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  Catho- 
lic opinion,  which  we  deduce  from  the  character  of 
the  substitute,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
some  assertions  which  occur  in  many  theological 
books.  It  has  been  said,  that  our  sins,  being  com- 
mitted against  the  infinite  majesty  of  Heaven,  de- 
served an  infinite  punishment  ;  that  none  but  an  in- 
finite person  could  pay  an  equivalent,  and  therefore 
that  God  could  not  pardon  sin  without  the  sufferings 
of  his  Son.  This  manner  of  speaking,  which  pre- 
tends to  balance  one  infinite  against  another,  must 
be  unintelligible  to  finite  minds  ;  and  as  far  as  it  can 
be  understood,  it  appears  to  be  unjustifiable  ;  because 
it  ill  becomes  creatures  whose  sphere  of  observation 
is  so  narrow,  and  whose  faculties  are  so  weak  as 
ours,  to  say  what  God  could  do,  or  what  he  could 
not  do.  It  has  also  been  said,  that  such  was  the 
value  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  one  drop  of 
his  blood  was  sufficient  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  the 
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world.  This  is  a  manner  of  speaking  which  appears 
to  be  both  presumptuous  and  false ;  because,  under 
the  semblance  of  magnifying  the  Redeemer,  it  ascribes 
cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  Father  in  the  measure  of 
suffering  which  he  laid  upon  his  Son.  Neither  are 
we  warranted  to  say,  that  the  purpose  of  making  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  contains  the  whole  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  because  there  may 
be  in  this  transaction  what  the  Scriptures  call  a  mani- 
fold wisdom  to  us  unsearchable ;  reasons  founded 
upon  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  universe,  and 
upon  the  general  plan  of  the  divine  government, 
which  we  have  not  at  present  the  capacity  of  appre- 
hending. It  is  of  great  importance  to  vindicate  the 
Catholic  opinion  from  that  appearance  of  presump- 
tion, which  the  language  of  some  of  its  zealous  friends 
has  annexed  to  it.  But  such  language  is  by  no 
means  essential  to  the  statement  of  this  opinion.  We 
do  not  say  what  God  could  have  done,  or  what  were 
all  the  reasons  for  his  doing  what  we  think  the  Scrip- 
tures tell  us  he  has  done :  but  we  say,  that  in  the 
revelation  which  is  given  of  the  dignity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  discern  both  that  he  was  capable  of  giv- 
ing consent,  and  that  he  is  such  a  substitute  as  it 
became  the  Lawgiver  to  accept. 

It  appears  then  to  follow,  from  wliat  has  been 
stated,  that  when  the  sins  of  the  i)enitent  are  for- 
given upon  account  of  the  substitution  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  the  authority  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment is  as  completely  vindicated  as  if  transgressors 
had  suffered  all  the  punishment  wliich  they  deserved  ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  tender  compassion  is  dis- 
played to  the  human  race,  so  that  the  Supreme  Law- 
giver  appears   botli   merciful   and  just.      The  har- 
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mony  with  which  the  divine  perfections  unite  in  this 
scheme,  is  considered  by  those  who  hold  the  Catholic 
opinion,  as  a  strong  internal  evidence,  that  it  is  the 
true  interpretation  of  Scripture.  For  it  has  been 
often  said,  and  it  must  always  be  repeated  when  this 
subject  is  discussed,  that  had  the  Gospel  been  a 
simple  declaration  of  forgiveness  to  all  that  repent, 
men  would  both  have  felt  that  a  general  act  of  in- 
demnity, so  easily  pronounced,  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  sin  ;  and,  instead  of  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  richness  of  that  grace  from  which  it  flow- 
ed, might  have  regarded  it  as  an  ordinary  exertion 
of  divine  goodness,  of  the  same  rank  with  those 
bounties  of  Providence  which  are  daily  communi- 
cated. Whereas  the  preparation,  the  solemnity,  and 
the  expense,  which,  according  to  the  Catholic  opi- 
nion, attended  the  pronouncing  of  this  act,  at  once 
enhances  the  value,  and  guards  against  the  abuse  of 
it.  When  we  behold  the  Son  of  God  descending 
from  heaven,  that  he  might  bear  our  sins  in  his  body 
on  the  tree,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  preached 
through  the  name  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  we  read  in 
the  charter  which  conveys  our  pardon,  that  there 
is  a  deep  malignity  in  sin,  and  we  learn  to  adore  the 
kindness  and  love  of  God  which,  at  such  a  price, 
brought  us  deliverance.  All  those  declarations  of 
the  placability  of  the  divine  nature,  which  the  So- 
cinians  quote  in  support  of  their  system,  are  thus 
allowed  by  the  Catholic  opinion  their  full  force. 
We  say  as  they  do,  that  the  Lord  God  is  merciful 
and  gracious,  and  ready  to  forgive  ;  and  although 
Ave  contend  that  pardon  is  dispensed  only  upon  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  yet,  far  from  think- 
ing that  the  love  of  God  is  m  this  way  obscured,  we 
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hold  that  this  manner  of  dispensing  pardon  is  the 
brightest  display  of  the  greatness  of  the  divine  mercy. 
But  we  claim  it  as  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  Ca- 
tholic opinion,  that  according  to  it,  the  display  of 
mercy  is  conjoined  with  an  exhibition  of  the  evil  of 
sin  ;  and  when  we  advance  to  other  parts  of  the 
subject,  we  say  further,  that  the  remedy  thus  pro- 
cured is  dispensed  and  applied  in  a  manner  wisely 
calculated  to  give  the  most  effectual  check  to  those 
abuses,  of  which  so  striking  an  instance  of  the  di- 
vine compassion  is  susceptible. 


SECTION  II. 

We  have  seen  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
nothing  exactly  similar  to  vicarious  punishment  is 
to  be  found  in  the  transactions  of  men  with  one 
another.  But  if  vicarious  punishment  is  the  found- 
ation of  the  Gospel  remedy,  that  analogy  which, 
from  other  circumstances,  we  know  to  pervade  all 
the  dispensations  of  religion  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  leads  us  to  expect,  in  the  previous  in- 
tercourse between  man  and  his  Creator,  some  inti- 
mation of  this  method  of  saving  sinners.  As  soon 
as  we  turn  our  attention  to  this  subject,  we  are 
struck  with  the  universal  use  of  sacrifice.  A  wor- 
shipper, bringing  an  animal  to  be  slain  at  the  altar 
of  his  God,  presents  an  obvious  resemblance,  which 
has  been  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  those  who  de- 
fend the  doctrine  of  pardon  by  substitution  ;  and 
VOL.  II.  2  E 
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yet  you  will  find,  that  much  discussion  and  an 
accurate  discrimination  are  necessary,  before  any 
sound  and  clear  argument  in  favour  of  that  doctrine 
can  be  warrantably  drawn  from  this  general  prac- 
tice. For,  in  the  first  place,  many  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  heathen  were  merely  eucharistical  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  blessings  received,  or  festivals  in 
honour  of  the  deity  worshipped  by  the  sacrifice,  at 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be  present,  and  in  which 
it  was  conceived  by  the  vulgar  that  he  partook. 
Even  the  votive  and  propitiatory  sacrifices,  i.  e.  those 
which  expressed  a  wish  of  the  worshipper,  and  his 
earnest  desire  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  deity,  may 
be  considered  as  only  a  method  of  supplication,  in 
which  a  solemn  action  accompanied  the  words  that 
were  used  ;  or  as  a  bribe,  by  which  the  worshipper, 
presenting  what  was  most  precious  in  his  own  sight, 
solicited  the  protection  of  his  god. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  although  there  were  sa- 
crifices among  the  heathen  which  approached  nearer 
to  the  notion  of  a  substitution,  it  is  not  certain  whe- 
ther they  were  of  divine  or  of  human  original.  To 
some  the  universality  and  the  nature  of  the  practice 
taken  together  appear  to  furnish  a  strong  presump- 
tion, or  even  a  clear  proof,  that  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning commanded  by  God  ;  whilst  others  think,  that, 
by  attending  to  the  state  of  the  mind  under  the  influ- 
ence of  religious  emotions,  and  to  the  early  mode  of 
speaking  by  action,  a  reasonable  and  natural  account 
can  be  given  of  the  introduction  and  progress  of  sa- 
crifice, without  having  recourse  to  the  authority  of 
the  Creator  :  and  there  are  many  to  wliom  it  appears 
a  strange  method  of  defending  a  peculiar  doctrine  of 
revelation,  to  have  recourss^to  a  practice,  Avhich,  al- 
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though  it  originated  in  sentiments  dictated  to  all  men 
by  particular  situations,  and  might  at  first  be  inno- 
cent and  expressive,  is  known  to  have  degenerated  in 
process' of  time,  not  merely  into  a  frivolous  service, 
but  into  cruel  and  shocking  rites. 

I  know  few  subjects  upon  which  more  has  been 
written  to  less  purpose,  than  the  origin  of  sacrifices. 
The  only  facts  which  are  certainly  known  with  regard 
to  this  subject  are  the  following.  No  command  to  offer 
sacrifice  is  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Yet  Cain  and 
Abel,  the  two  first  sons  of  Adam,  brought  offerings  to 
the  Lord,  and  the  offering  of  Abel  was  of  the  first- 
lings of  his  flock.  *  Job,  who  is  not  supposed  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  books  of  Moses,  of- 
fered burnt-offerings  according  to  the  number  of  his 
sons  ;  f  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  of  whom  it 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  their  religion  was  de- 
rived from  the  Mosaic  law,  introduced  sacrifices 
into  the  ceremonial  of  their  worship.  A^ow  these 
facts  are  so  few,  and  they  run  back  into  a  period  of 
which  we  know  so  little,  and  in  which  they  are  so 
naked  of  circumstances,  that  it  is  possible  for  men 
of  ingenuity  and  fancy,  to  give  a  plausible  appear- 
ance to  any  kind  of  reasoning  upon  them,  and 
thus  to  accommodate  their  opinion  of  tlie  origin 
of  sacrifices,  to  the  general  system  of  their  opinions 
upon  other  subjects. 

I  should  go  very  far  out  of  my  province,  if  I  en- 
tangled myself  in  the  labyrinth  of  opinions  upou 
this  problematical  subject.  But  there  are  two 
points,  totally  independent  of  any  of  the  i)articular 
systems  that  have  been  formed  concerning  it,  which 

*  Gen.  iv.  3.  J-.  t  Job  i.  5. 
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it  appears  to  me  of  much  importance  for  those  who 
defend  the  Catholic  opinion  to  carry  along  with 
them.  The  one  is,  that  amidst  the  multiplicity  of 
heathen  sacrifices,  there  were  some  in  which  the 
people  understood  that  the  victim  was  substituted 
in  place  of  the  offerer,  and  suffered  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  punishment  which  the  offerer  deserved. 
I  do  not  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  kind  of  sa- 
crifices, because  whatever  were  the  steps  by  which 
they  were  introduced,  and  whether  they  were  the 
earliest  or  the  latest  sacrifices,  it  remains  equally  true 
that  they  were  known  and  used  by  ancient  nations, 
and  that  this  is  a  fact  of  which  the  classics  furnish 
the  most  abundant  and  various  evidence.  The  anger 
of  the  gods,  excited  by  some  transgression,  and  sig- 
nified by  prodigies  or  calamities,  was  supposed  to  be 
averted  by  sacrifices,  which  for  this  reason  were 
called  averrunca,  i.  e.  h-am  divinam  avertentia.  This 
was  implied  in  the  action  of  the  worshipper,  when 
he  presented  such  sacrifices,  viz.  his  laying  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim  while  he  confessed  his 
sins,  and  uttered  the  solennia  verha  :  and  the  same 
thing  is  expressed  in  these  words  of  Ovid,  "  banc 
animam  vobis  pro  meliore  damns  ;"*  and  of  Horace, 
mactata  veniet  lenior  hostia  ;"t  and  in  terms  often 
used  by  Livy  upon  such  occasions,  "  pacem  exposcere 
deum.":j:  As  the  animal  was  supposed  to  bear  the 
anger  due  to  the  offerer,  it  was  believed  that  the 
more  precious  the  victim,  and  the  more  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  offerer,  the  gods  would  the  more  cer- 
tainly be  appeased.  Hence  arose  the  splendid  heca- 
tombs of  which  we  read  in  Homer ;  and  hence  too 

*  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  Ki2.     t  Ilor.  Cih^n.  i.  Ip.      t  Liv-  iii-  7- 
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the  human  sacrifices,  and  the  offering  of  children  by 
their  own  parents,  of  which  we  read  amongst  many- 
nations.  Thus  Caesar  says  of  the  Gauls,  "  pro  vita 
hominum  nisi  vita  hominis  reddatur,  non  posse  aliter 
Deorum  immortalium  numen  placari  arbitrantur."*' 
Justin  says  of  the  Carthaginians,  "  homines  ut  vic- 
timas  immolabant,  et  impuberes — aris  admovebant, 
pacem  Deorum  sanguine  eorum  exposcentes."!  The 
following  lines  of  Virgil  show,  that  the  idea  of 
a  victim  suffering  for  the  sins  of  another  was  fami- 
liar to  the  poet  and  his  countrymen.  They  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Sinon,  who,  pretending  to  have 
escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  by  whom 
he  had  been  destined  for  the  altar,  is  brought  before 
Priam. 

Nee  mihijam  patriam  antiquam  spcs  nlln  vidcndi, 
Nee  dulces  nntos  exoptatumqne  pareniem  : 
Quos  illifors  ad  poetias  ob  nostra  reposccul 
Effugia,  et  culpam  hunc  miscroruin  morte  piabunt.X 

No  words  can  mark  more  significantly  the  nature 
and  the  effect  of  vicarious  suffering,  than  the  beau- 
tiful lines  in  which  Juvenal  describes  the  act  of  the 
Decii,  in  devoting  themselves  to  death  for  their  coun- 
try ;  an  act  which  Livy  had  called  piacuhim  omnia 
Deorum  irae.% 

Plehciae  Deciorum  anhnae,  plchcia  fucrunt 
Nomina  :  pro  totis  legionibtis  hi  tamcn,  ct  pro 
Omnibus  auxiliis,  aique  omni  plebc  Latind, 
Svfficiunt  Dis  infernis,  Terracquc  parcnti  : 
Pluris  enivi  Decii,  quam  qui  serraniur  ab  i//is.\\ 

The  second  point  which  may  be  gathered  from 

*  Caes.  De  B.  G.  vi.  l6.  ^  Justin.  Hist,  xviii.  6. 

X  Virg.  En.  ii.  13.0.  §  I.iv.  Hist.  viii.  p. 

II  Juven.  Sat.  viii.  254. 
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the  heathen  sacrifices,  independently  of  any  specula- 
tion with  regard  to  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  first.     It  is  this :  as  the 
practice  of  substituting  a  victim  to  bear  the  wrath 
due  to  the  offerer  was  nearly  universal,   an  idea 
which  could  not  fail  to  become  so  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  all  men,  was  every-where  expressed,  so  that 
in  the  languages  of  all  nations,  there  are  found  va- 
rious words  which  were  significant  of  this  idea,  and 
the  meaning  of  which  evaporates  if  you  throw  it 
aside.     Every  language  must  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  sentiments  and  customs  of  those  who  used 
it.    Whether  these  sentiments  and  customs  be  found- 
ed in  nature  or  in  prejudice,  is  a  matter  of  another  con- 
sideration :  but  since  the  persons  amongst  whom  they 
prevailed  spoke  according  to  their  views  of  things, 
we  speak  unintelligibly,  or  with  a  design  to  mislead, 
if  we  employ  their  words  without  recollecting  their 
ideas  ;    and  when  we   profess  to  interpret  ancient 
books,  we  err  against  the  first  rules  of  criticism,  if, 
instead  of  adopting  the  interpretation  suggested  by 
ancient  manners,  we  attempt  to  bend  the  words  which 
occur  there,  to  ideas  which  we  may  believe  to  be  right, 
but  which  we  must  acknowledge  to  be  new. 

It  is  known  to  every  classical  scholar,  that  in  the 
language  of  the  best  Greek  writers  ayos  denotes  a 
crime,  which  was  to  be  expiated  by  a  sacrifice ;  that 
uyvi^M  and  ayialoj,  which  are  derived  from  ayog,  denote 
the  act  of  expiation ;  that  xada,^^c^,  with  many  of  its 
derivatives,  was  also  applied  to  this  effect  ascribed 
to  sacrifice  ;  that  tXasxu  denotes  the  method  of  pro- 
pitiating the  gods  by  sacrifice  ;  and  that  the  force 
of  these  words,  or  the  end  conceived  to  be  obtained 
by  substituting  something  else  in  place  of  the  punish- 
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merit  due  to  the  offender,  was  expressed  in  Latin,  by 
pioy  expio,  lustro,  jmri^co^  placo,  and  the  like.  All 
these  are  what  we  call  voces  signatae,  i.  e.  words 
which,  when  applied  to  sacrifice,  are  appropriated 
to  a  particular  idea,  and  they  were  diffused  through 
ancient  languages,  by  an  opinion  which  Pliny  has 
thus  described  :  "  Vetus  priscis  temporibus  opinio 
obtinuit,  februa"  (an  old  Latin  word,  for  which 
piacula  and  jjiwjiina  came  to  be  afterwards  used,) 
"  esse  omnia,  quibus  malefactorum  conscientiae  pur- 
garentur,  delerenturque  peccata." 

From  the  Latin  words  now  mentioned  there  have 
been  transfused"  into  modern  languages,  and  parti- 
cularly into  ours,  several  single  words  and  phrases 
significant  of  this  opinion  ;  and  many  of  the  Greek 
words  passed  with  the  universal  language  of  ancient 
Greece  to  the  other  nations,  and  particularly  to  the 
authors  of  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
whose  works  every  sound  critic  must  understand  them, 
unless  some  notice  is  given  of  a  different  acceptation, 
according  to  that  which  he  knows  to  have  been  their 
received  sense  in  the  country  from  which  they  came. 

Having  gathered  these  two  points  from  the  sacri- 
fices of  other  nations,  we  proceed  to  direct  our  at- 
tention to  that  people,  whose  history  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  Scriptures  which  Christians  receive. 


SECTION  in. 

It  pleased  the  Almighty  to  select  the  posterity  of 
Abraham  from  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  out  of 
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the  son  whom  he  gave  that  venerable  patriarch  in 
his  old  age,  to  raise  a  nation,  whom,  by  a  succession 
of  wonderful  events,  he  reared  and  formed  for  him- 
self, till  they  were  ready  to  be  planted  in  that  land 
which  his  promise  to  Abraham  had  marked  out  as 
their  habitation.  The  whole  plan  of  their  civil  go- 
vernment, and  all  their  religious  institutions,  had 
been  prescribed  in  the  intercourse  which  Moses  their 
leader  was  permitted  to  hold  with  the  Almighty 
during  their  long  pilgrimage  from  Egypt  to  that 
land  ;  and  when  they  settled  there,  the  minutest 
parts  in  the  ceremonial  of  their  worship  were  exactly 
conformable  to  the  pattern  which  had  been  shown  to 
Moses  upon  the  mount. 

Now  sacrifice  constitutes  a  very  large  part  of  this 
ceremonial  ;  so  that,  amongst  the  people  of  Israel, 
the  question  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  sacrifices 
had  no  existence  ;  and  every  circumstance  relating 
to  the  quality  of  the  victims,  the  purpose  and  the 
manner  of  offering  them,  was  there  regulated  by  the 
express  appointment  of  Heaven. 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  who  receive  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  the  sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  law  of 
Moses  were  of  divine  institution.  But  it  has  been 
said  by  many,  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  these  sa- 
crifices there  was  an  accommodation  to  that  taste 
which  the  people  of  Israel  had  acquired  during  their 
long  residence  in  Egypt,  the  ancient  nursery  of  su- 
perstition ;  and  from  thence  it  is  insinuated,  that  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  do  not  afford  a  sound  argument  in 
favour  of  any  particular  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  Gospel.  The  observation  upon  which 
this  inference  is  meant  to  be  founded  may  be  true 
to  a  certain  extent,   i.  e.  weNnay  suppose  that  the 
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Almighty,  who  in  all  his  dealings  with  liis  creatures 
remembers  their  infirmities,  gave  this  people  such  a 
dispensation  of  religion  as  they  were  qualified  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  accordingly,  we  are  accustomed  to  vin- 
dicate the  acknowledged  imperfection  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  by  saying,  that  it  was  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  in  those  days.  But  the 
slightest  attention  will  satisfy  you,  that  to  say  the 
Mosaic  ritual  was  accommodated  to  the  acquired 
taste  of  the  people,  is  to  assert  a  proposition  which 
cannot  be  admitted  without  very  great  limitations. 
Forty  years  were  spent  in  the  journey  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan  for  this  declared  purpose,  that  the  whole 
generation  who  had  lived  in  Egypt  might  perish 
before  the  people  were  settled  in  their  new  habita- 
tion. Those  whom  Joshua  led  into  Canaan  were 
ordered  to  exterminate  the  former  inhabitants,  that 
they  might  not  be  enticed  to  imitate  their  idolatry. 
They  were  warned  against  inquiring  how  these  na- 
tions had  served  their  gods ;  and  they  were  taught 
to  regard  many  practices  which  they  had  left  in 
Egypt,  and  which  they  found  in  the  nations  around 
Canaan,  as  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  "  The 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying,  speak  unto  the  child- 
ren of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God.  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt  where- 
in ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do  ;  and  after  the  doings 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  whither  I  bring  you,  shall  ye 
not  do  :  neither  shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordinances. 
Ye  shall  do  my  judgments,  and  keep  mine  ordin- 
ances, to  walk  therein :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  * 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  books  of  Moses 

"   Levit.  xviii.  1  —  1. 
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without  feeling,  that  as  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
were,  in  the  language  of  the  law,*  a  chosen  genera- 
tion, a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar  people  holy  unto 
the  Lord,  so  one  great  object  of  their  ritual  was  to 
preserve  them  from  the  surrounding  idolatry,  by 
keeping  their  minds  so  much  occupied  with  the  ser- 
vice which  the  true  God  had  appointed,  as  to  leave 
them  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  go  after  other 
gods.  In  this  view,  it  must  appear  not  only  un- 
worthy of  God,  but  inconsistent  with  the  very  end 
for  which  the  nation  was  formed,  that  there  should 
be  imported  into  this  ritual  from  their  idolatrous 
neighbours  any  practice  inconsistent  with  reason 
and  justice ;  and  we  are  entitled  to  assume  it  as  a 
principle,  that  all  those  directions  with  regard  to 
sacrifice  which  are  found  in  the  Jewish  law,  were 
agreeable  to  the  nature  and  the  perfections  of  that 
God  by  whose  authority  Moses  delivered  them  to  the 
people. 

When  we  apply  this  principle  in  examining  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  we  immediately  discover  that  a  sub- 
stitution of  the  victim  for  the  offerer,  which  we  had 
found  amongst  the  sacrifices  of  all  heathen  nations, 
was  there  consecrated  by  the  express  appointment  of 
God.  It  is  not  meant,  that  all  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
implied  this  substitution.  Some,  as  the  feast  of  ta- 
bernacles, were  national  festivals  in  commemoration 
of  the  blessings  by  which  the  God  of  Israel  had  dis- 
tinguished his  people  :  others,  as  the  offerings  of  the 
first-fruits,  were  an  acknowledgment  of  the  return- 
ing bounties  of  Providence  ;  and  many  of  the  peace- 
offerings  and  freewill-offerings  mentioned  in  the  law, 

*  Exod.  xix.  5,^.     1  Pet.  ii.  <?. 
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were  expressions  of  the  devotion  and  gratitude  of 
individuals,  called  forth  by  the  particular  events  of 
their  life.  But  in  all  burnt-offerings  there  were  cir- 
cumstances strongly  expressive  of  a  consciousness  of 
guilt  in  the  worshipper ;  and  many  of  the  burnt-of- 
ferings were  called  trespass  and  sin-offerings,  a  name 
which  corresponds  with  all  the  ceremonies  that  at- 
tended them,  in  conveying  to  us  this  idea,  that  the 
death  of  the  victim  was  instead  of  that  death  which 
the  worshipper  deserved.  Of  every  burnt-oft'ering 
of  the  herd,  the  law  thus  sjjeaks :  "  If  his  ofiln-ing 
be  a  burnt-sacrifice  of  the  herd,  let  him  ofier  a  male 
without  blemish. — And  he  shall  put  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  the  burnt-offering,  and  it  shall  be  ac- 
cepted for  him  to  make  atonement  for  him."  *  The 
making  atonement  or  propitiation  has  precisely  that 
notion  in  the  law  of  Moses  which  the  words  appear 
to  us  to  imply,  viz.  the  turning  away  the  Mrath  of 
God  ;  f  so  that  every  burnt-offering  of  the  herd  im- 
plied an  acknowledgment  that  the  worshipper  de- 
served wrath,  and  was  an  appointed  method  of 
turning  it  away.  In  the  trespass-offerings  and  sin- 
offerings,  the  manner  of  turning  away  wrath  by  the 
substitution  of  a  victim  to  bear  it,  is  still  more  di- 
rectly expressed  ;  for  it  appears  from  Leviticus  iv. 
V.  vi.  that  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  sucli  of- 
ferings consisted  of  the  following  parts.  The  wor- 
shipper, being  conscious  of  his  sin  or  his  trespass, 
brought  an  animal,  his  own  property,  to  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle.  It  was  understood  by  the  nature  of 
the  animal,  by  the  manner  of  liis  bringing  it,  or  by 
the  words  which  he  uttered,  that  he  was  not  bring- 
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ing  a  freewill-offering,  a  simple  expression  of  grati- 
tude and  devotion,  but  that  he  was  bringing  an  of- 
fering for  the  sin  which  he  had  sinned.  He  laid  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  animal,  and  being  un- 
derstood by  this  action  to  transfer  to  it  the  guilt 
which  he  had  contracted,  he  slew  it  with  his  own 
hand,  and  then  delivered  it  to  the  priest,  who  burnt 
the  fat  and  a  part  of  the  animal  upon  the  altar,  and 
who,  having  employed  part  of  the  blood  in  sprink- 
ling the  altar,  and  in  some  cases  the  worshipper, 
poured  all  the  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  And 
thus,  says  the  law,  "  the  priest  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  him  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall 
be  forgiven  him."  The  most  particular  directions 
are  given  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  disposing  of 
the  blood  of  all  sin-offerings,  and  the  Israelites  were 
not  permitted  to  eat  any  manner  of  blood :  the  rea- 
son of  both  which  parts  of  the  law  is  given  in  the 
following  words  :  "I  will  set  my  face  against  that 
soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off  from 
among  his  people :  for  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  your  souls  ;  for  it  is  the 
blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul."  * 
The  force  of  the  reason  lies  here.  As  death  was 
the  sanction  of  the  commandment  given  to  Adam, 
so  every  person  who  transgressed  any  part  of  the 
law  of  Moses  became  guilty  of  death  ;  for  the  law 
spoke  on  this  wise,  "  the  man  which  doth  those 
things  shall  live  by  them ;"  f  and  therefore  it  fol- 
lowed, that  he  who  did  them  not  was  to  die  in  his 
trespass.     Now,  in  a  sin-offering,  the  life  of  an  ani- 
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mal  was  presented  instead  of  that  life  which  the 
sinner  had  forfeited.  To  mark  this  in  the  most  sig- 
nificant manner,  all  the  blood,  in  which  is  the  life  of 
the  animal,  was  employed  in  the  sacrifice  ;  and  to 
remind  the  people  that  blood  made  an  atonement  for 
their  souls,  they  were  not  permitted  at  any  time  to 
use  it  for  food. 

Sin-offerings  and  trespass-offerings  were  present- 
ed occasionally  by  individuals.     But  there  was  one 
stated  day  of  the  year,  called  the  day  of  atonement, 
when  the  sin-offering  was  presented  with  peculiar 
solemnity  for  the   whole  congregation   of  Israel.* 
Upon  that  day,  the  high-priest,  having  first  present- 
ed a  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his 
house,  took   of  the  congregation  two  goats,  upon 
which  he  cast   the  lots  ;    and  the    lot  determined 
which  of  the  two  should  be  offered,  and  which  should 
be  sent  away  alive.     There  being  no  individual  for 
whom  the  first  was  peculiarly  offered,  the  high-priest 
himself  presented  and  slew  it ;  and  then  he  took  of 
the  blood  of  both  the  bullock  and  the  goat,  and  car- 
ried the  blood  into  the  holy  of  holies,  the  inmost  re- 
cess of  the  temple,  where  stood  the  mercy-seat,  which 
was  conceived  to  be  the  residence  of  the  God  of  Is- 
rael,  and   was  distinguished  by  the  schechinah  or 
cloud  of  glory,  the  visible  symbol  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence.    Into  this  holy  place  no  other  person  ever  en- 
tered ;   and  the  high-priest  only  upon  the  day  of 
atonement.     The  blood  which  he  carried  with  him 
he   sprinkled   upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  before  the 
mercy-seat ;  and  then  he  came  out,  and  sprinkled  it 
as  usual  upon  the  altar.     After  he  had  thus,  l)y  the 
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blood  of  the  one  goat,  reconciled  the  holy  place, 
and  the  tabernacle,  he  laid  both  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  other  goat,  called  the  scape-goat,  and 
confessed  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins, 
putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  sent 
him  away  thus  bearing  all  their  iniquities  into  the 
wilderness.  What  remained  of  the  other  goat  and 
of  the  bullock  was  carried  forth  out  of  the  camp,  and 
burnt. 

While  the  Mosaic  ritual  thus  clearly  presents,  in 
many  of  its  sacrifices,  vicarious  punishments,  or  an 
atonement  for  sin,  by  the  life  of  an  animal  which  the 
proprietor  substituted,  according  to  the  appointment 
of  the  lawgiver,  in  place  of  his  own  life,  it  limits  the 
efficacy  of  this  substitution  to  certain  cases  marked 
in  the  law.  These  cases  appear  to  me  to  be  three. 
The  first  respects  what  is  called  in  the  law  unclean- 
ness,  which  is  described  in  several  chapters  of  Levi- 
ticus. It  might  be  contracted  without  any  fault  by 
certain  diseases,  in  the  discharge  of  pious  offices,  by 
touching  a  dead  body,  and  in  various  other  ways ; 
and  it  had  the  effijct  of  excluding  a  person  from 
joining  with  his  countrymen  in  the  services  of  the 
temple.  If  he  presumed  to  approach  while  the  un- 
cleanness  continued,  he  incurred  the  penalty  of  death  ; 
but  after  purifying  himself  by  sacrifice  offered  in  a 
certain  manner,  he  was  restored  to  the  privileges  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  second  case  respects  what  may 
be  called  sins  of  ignorance.  When  a  person  unwit- 
tingly sinned  in  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord,  or  did 
any  of  the  things  forbidden  in  the  law,  although  he 
wist  it  not,  he  was  guilty.  But  upon  liis  bringing 
the  sacrifice  prescribed  in^eviticus  iv.  v.   the  priest 
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made  an  atonement  for  him  concerning  his  ignorance 
wherein  he  erred  and  wist  it  not ;  and  it  was  for- 
given him.  The  third  case  is  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Leviticus  vi.  It  respects  those  sins  which 
admit  of  full  restitution  being  made  to  the  persons 
immediately  affected  by  them :  as  when  a  thing  is 
taken  away  by  violence,  or  fraudulently  detained 
from  the  right  owner.  The  law  ordered  the  person 
who  had  committed  such  a  sin,  in  the  first  place,  to 
restore  the  principal,  and  to  add  the  fifth  part  more 
thereto,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  or  anxiety 
which  the  owner  had  sustained  by  the  want  of  his 
property  ;  and  after  he  had  by  this  restitution  put 
the  rights  of  the  private  party  in  the  same  state  in 
which  they  were  before,  the  law  admitted  him,  al- 
though the  sin  was  done  with  knowledge,  to  make 
an  atonement  by  sacrifice  for  his  trespass  against  the 
Lord.  "  He  shall  bring  his  trespass-offering  unto 
the  Lord :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him  before  the  Lord  ;  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him." 

The  effect  of  sacrifice  did  not  reach  to  any  sin 
not  comprehended  under  one  of  these  three  cases. 
Thus  it  is  said  in  general.  Numb,  xv.  30,  31,  "  The 
soul  that  doeth  ought  presumptuously,  because  he 
hath  despised  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  hath  broken 
his  commandment,  that  soul  shall  utterly  be  cut 
off,  his  iniquity  shall  be  upon  him."  And  this  ge- 
neral expression  of  "  doing  ought  presumptuously" 
is  particularly  applied  to  two  kinds  of  sins  :  Jirst^ 
to  such  sins  as  blasphemy  and  idolatry,  which  indi- 
cated a  contempt  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  necondhj,  to 
such  sins  as  adultery  and  nnirdcr,  which  admit  of 
no  restitution  to  the  injured  person.     Neither  kind 
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could  be  atoned  for  by  any  sin-ofFering,  but  were 
punished  with  death.  Accordingly  David,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  both  adultery  and  murder,  does  not 
propose  to  bring  any  sin-ofFering,  but  speaks  of  a 
broken  heart,  as  the  only  sacrifice  which,  in  a  such 
a  case,  could  be  presented.*  Of  murder  it  is  said, 
"  Blood  it  defileth  the  land  ;  and  the  land  cannot 
be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by 
the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it."-j"  As  it  sometimes 
happened,  however,  that  the  murderer  could  not  be 
found,  the  land  was  permitted  to  expiate  the  defile- 
ment which  it  had  contracted  by  a  sin-offering,  and 
the  murderer  was  conceived  to  carry  the  guilt  with 
him. 

The  detail  which  I  have  now  given  appeared  to  me 
necessary  in  order  to  convey  to  your  minds  the  true 
notion  of  the  sin-offerings  under  the  law  of  Moses. 
They  are  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  emblematical 
of  holiness  ;  for  although  they  certainly  had  a  moral 
import,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  is  often 
inculcated  in  the  Old  Testament  by  such  expres- 
sions as  these,  "  circumcising  the  heart,  washing  the 
heart  from  wickedness,  he  that  hath  clean  hands," 
yet  the  words  of  the  law  by  which  the  sin-offerings 
are  appointed  imply  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
emblematical  lesson  of  holiness,  which  may  be  drawn 
from  other  parts  of  the  ritual.  Neither  are  they 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  memorials  of  the  placabi- 
lity of  God  towards  those  who  had  sinned ;  for 
had  this  been  their  only  use,  they  would  not  have 
failed  in  the  case  of  those  heinous  sins  where  the 
fears  of  conscience  rendered    such    memorials    the 
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most  necessary.  But  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
part  of  a  constitution  given  by  God  to  a  parti- 
cular nation  ;  a  constitution  which,  for  wise  pur- 
poses, appointed  a  variety  of  observances,  which  de- 
clared that  whosoever  continued  not  in  all  things 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them  was  ac- 
cursed and  guilty  of  death ;  but  which  admitted  in 
certain  cases  of  relaxation  of  the  punishment  threat- 
ened, upon  the  substitution  of  the  life  of  a  victim 
slain  by  the  offender,  and  delivered  by  him  to  the 
priest  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord.  God  dwelt  amongst 
this  people  upon  a  mercy-seat,  towards  which  all 
their  worship  was  directed.  But  this  mercy-seat 
was  approached  only  by  the  high-priest,  and  never 
by  him  without  blood,  which  had  been  shed  as  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  method 
of  dispensing  j)ardon,  in  the  cases  and  to  the  extent 
in  which  it  was  dispensed  among  this  people,  was 
by  vicarious  suffering ;  and  the  lawgiver,  by  ap- 
pointing this  method,  gave,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  appeared  merciful,  an  awful  display  of  the  purity 
of  his  nature,  and  the  authority  of  his  laws. 

This  example  of  vicarious  punishment,  which  we 
have  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  many  of  the  objections  against  the  Catholic 
opinion  ;  because  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  expiatory  victims  amongst  the  heathen,  the  sinr 
offerings  of  the  law,  being  part  of  a  ritual  which 
every  Christian  believes  to  be  of  divine  institution, 
constitute  an  analogy  in  favoiu*  of  the  substitution 
of  Christ,  furnished  by  the  express  appointuiejit  of 
God.  But  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  is  much 
more  than  an  example,  luider  the  governnieiit  of 
God,  of  somewhat  strictly  analogous  to  the  substi- 
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tution  of  Christ :  for  when  it  is  considered  with  all 
the  circumstances  which  belong  to  it,  and  all  the 
light  which  it  has  received  from  inspired  writers,  it 
appears  not  only  to  vindicate  the  reasonableness,  but 
to  aflbrd  a,  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  opinion. 


SECTION  IV. 

The  connexion  between  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christ- 
ian dispensations  may  be  assumed  in  this  part  of  our 
course,  because  we  formerly  found  that  it  forms  a 
capital  branch  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity.  We 
saw,  in  reviewing  the  deistical  controversy,  that  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  was  preparatory  to  the  Christ- 
ian ;  that  the  change  was  intimated  by  the  pro- 
phets ;  that  the  time  and  place  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion had  been,  exactly  marked  out ;  and  that  even 
predictions,  which,  when  they  were  uttered,  appear- 
ed to  relate  to  events  in  which  the  prophets  or  their 
contemporaries  had  a  part,  received  their  full  ac- 
complishment in  those  events  which  constitute  the 
character  of  the  new  dispensation. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  force  of  that  argument 
which  those  who  hold  the  Catholic  opinion  derive 
from  this  connexion,  it  is  proper  to  attend  to  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
which  may  be  styled  the  moral,  the  political,  and  the 
ceremonial  law.  The  moral  law  comprehended  all 
those  precepts,   whether  in  the  decalogue  or  in  the 
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books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  which,  being 
founded  in  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man, 
do  not  derive  their  obligation  from  temporary  and 
local  circumstances,  but  are  in  all  situations  binding 
upon  reasonable  creatures.  The  Socinians  represent 
the  moral  law  of  Moses  as  essentially  defective,  and 
they  say  that  the  Gospel  has  superinduced  many  new- 
precepts.  But  other  Christians,  who  entertain  more 
honourable  apprehensions  of  the  original  state  of 
man,  and  who  have  not  the  same  reason  for  taking 
this  method  of  magnifying  the  Gospel,  hold,  that  as 
morality  is  in  its  nature  unchangeable,  the  moral 
precepts  of  every  true  religion  must  be  the  same ; 
and  that  what  the  Socinians  call  new  precepts,  are 
only  interpretations  by  which  the  great  prophet,  fol- 
lowing out  the  true  spirit  of  the  law,  vindicated  the 
word  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  from  those  false 
glosses,  and  those  absurd  limitations,  by  which  a 
succession  of  Jewish  teachers  had  perverted  their 
meaning.  This  opinion  is  defended  at  great  length 
by  a  particular  review  of  the  Ten  Connnandments, 
in  that  chapter  of  the  Ordinary  Systems  which  is 
entitled  De  Decalogo.  It  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
section  of  Calvin's  Institutes  de  Decalogo, — a  most 
useful  part  of  that  valuable  book.  The  opinion  is 
clearly  supported  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  by  the 
respect  with  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  always 
speak  of  the  moral  law,  and  by  the  resemblance 
manifestly  borne  by  those  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
which  the  Socinians  call  new,  to  both  the  words  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  political  law  comprehends  all  those  regula- 
tions which  respected  the  civil  government  of  tlio 
people  of  Israel,   the  decision  of  controversies,  llm 
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private  lives  of  the  subjects,  and  their  intercourse 
with  one  another.  Although  these  regulations  were 
of  divine  appointment,  yet,  being  given  to  a  parti- 
cular nation,  they  are  not  binding  upon  any  other 
nation,  except  in  so  far  as  it  chooses  to  adopt  them 
into  the  code  of  its  own  laws  ;  and  even  to  that  na- 
tion to  whom  they  were  given,  the  possibility,  and 
consequently  the  obligation,  of  observing  these  regu- 
lations varied  with  circumstances.  For  the  politic 
cal  liberty  of  the  nation  was  abridged  in  their  cap- 
tivities, in  the  desolations  which  different  conquerors 
spread  over  the  country,  and  in  their  subjection  to 
the  Roman  empire  ;  and  it  was  completely  taken 
away  when  the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  remnant  who  survived  the  calamities  of  those 
days  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
Jewish  State,  which  was  at  first  literally  a  theocracy, 
in  which  God  acted  as  the  immediate  ruler,  and 
which  was  afterwards  administered  by  judges,  then 
by  kings,  then  by  princes  or  governors  dependent 
upon  other  nations,  has  long  ceased  to  be.  The 
Jews,  although  separated  by  many  of  their  customs 
from  the  people  amongst  whom  they  live,  nowhere 
exist  as  a  nation  :  it  is  said  that  they  have  lost  that 
distinction  of  tribes  which  was  an  essential  part  of 
their  civil  constitution  ;  and  the  Almighty,  as  if  to 
show  that  the  purpose  for  which  he  gave  this  sin- 
gular constitution  has  been  accomplished,  has  con- 
tinued them  above  1700  years  in  a  situation  which 
renders  the  observance  of  their  political  law  im- 
practicable. 

The  ceremonial  law  comprehends  all  those  direc- 
tions concerning  the  method  of  approaching  the  God 
of  Israel,  from  which  the  Mosaic  dispensation  derives 
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its  peculiar  character  as  a  religious  institution,  and 
in  particular  the  various  sacrifices  ordained  by  Moses, 
of  which  we  have  found  sin-offerings  to  form  a  large 
part.  But  the  regulations  which  constitute  the 
ceremonial  law  had  respect  to  particular  seasons  of 
the  year,  to  a  particular  place,  and  to  a  particular 
succession  of  men;,  by  whom  many  of  the  services 
were  to  be  performed,  and  through  whose  hands  all 
the  sacrifices  were  to  pass  ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  Jews,  when  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  assemble  at  the  prescribed  season,  or  in 
the  place  which  God  chose,  and  when  the  order  of 
priesthood  is  lost  in  the  confusion  of  tribes,  the  ce- 
remonial law  cannot  be  observed. 

From  this  review  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  it  appears  that  the  cere- 
monial law,  like  the  political,  is  in  this  respect  essen- 
tially distinguished  from  the  moral, — that  it  has  a 
precarious  temporary  existence.  The  moral  law  is 
always  the  same.  But  the  ceremonial  law  was  not 
given  till  after  the  world  had  existed  more  than  two 
thousand  years, — it  was  then  given  only  to  a  parti- 
cular people, — and  the  present  situation  of  that 
people,  which  has  put  an  end  to  their  political  law, 
renders  it  impossible  to  observe  the  ceremonial. 
Unless,  then,  we  say,  that  there  was  no  true  reli- 
gion in  the  world  before  the  days  of  Moses,  which 
the  Jews,  who  boast  of  their  descent  from  Abraham, 
will  not  say  ;  and  unless  we  say  also,  that  there  has 
been  no  true  religion  in  the  world  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  which  no  Christian  will  say  ;  we 
must  admit  that  the  ceremonial  law  is  not  essential 
to  the  worship  of  God,  but  consists  of  positive  in- 
stitutions, which,  however  wisely  they  may  have 
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been  adapted  to  particular  circumstances,  have  no- 
thing in  their  nature  inconsistent  with  change  or 
repeal. 

Thus  the  precarious  nature  of  the  ceremonial  law 
is  incontrovertibly  established  by  that  expiration  of 
this  law,  which  is  a  matter  of  fact  arising  necessa- 
rily from  the  present  circumstances  of  the  nation  to 
whom  the  law  was  given.  But  this  fact  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  unexpected  consequence  of  the  for- 
tune of  war;  for  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  books  of  that  nation.  All  those 
intimations  of  a  new  covenant,  which  constitute  part 
of  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  point  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  ceremonial  law.  They  speak  of  a  time 
when  the  ark  of  the  covenant  shall  no  more  be  re- 
membered nor  visited,*  when  there  shall  be  an  altar 
to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  Egypt,f  when  in  every 
place  pure  incense  shall  be  offered,:}:  and  God  will 
take  priests  out  of  all  nations  :  §  and  it  is  declared, 
that  sacrifice,  although  the  most  solemn  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  ceremonial,  was  not  to  remain  after 
this  change  of  dispensation  ;  for  the  prophets  not 
only  explain  to  the  people,  that  sacrifices  were  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  very  inferior  value  to  the  observance 
of  the  moral  law,  and  that  when  separated  from  obe- 
dience, or  offered  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  li- 
cense to  sin,  they  were  an  abomination  to  t^^e  Lord ; 
but  they  also  foretell,  that  at  the  coming  of  that  per- 
son who  was  to  bring  in  the  new  covenant  sacrifice 
was  to  cease.  The  cessation  of  sacrifice  is  intimated 
in  a  part  of  Psalm  xl.  which  we  have  learned  from 

*  Jer.  iii.  16.  t  Isaiah  xix.  ip. 

tMal.  i.  11.  N     §  Isaiah  Ixvi.  21. 
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the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  to  consider  as  spoken  by 
the  Messiah  :  "  Burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  thou 
hast  not  required.  Then  said  I,  lo  !  I  come :  in  the 
volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to 
do  thy  will,  O  my  God."  There  are  many  passages, 
both  of  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah,  and  of  the 
later  prophets,  which  are  most  fitly  interpreted  of 
this  event ;  and  it  is  explicitly  declared  by  the  pro- 
phet Daniel,  who,  after  marking  precisely  the  time  at 
which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  cut  off,  adds  these 
words,  "  and  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  ob- 
lation to  cease."*  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  same  prophets  who  foretell  the  cessation  of  sacri- 
fice intimate  that  the  person,  at  whose  coming  it  was 
to  cease,  would  assume  a  character  and  perform  ac- 
tions fitted  to  supply  the  place  of  it.  David  calls 
him  a  priest  ;f  Isaiah  says  that  he  shall  "  make  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin  ;"t  and  Daniel,  who  says  that 
the  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself,  re- 
presents him  as  making  an  end  of  sins,  making  re- 
conciliation for  iniquity,  and  bringing  in  everlasting 
righteousness  at  the  time  when,  by  causing  the  sa- 
crifice and  oblation  to  cease,  he  seals  up  the  vision 
and  the  prophecy.  § 

In  this  manner  the  general  connexion  between  the 
two  dispensations  is  particularly  applied  to  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  we  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament  to  expect,  that  this  very 
large  part  of  the  Mosaic  institution  did  not  merely 
go  before  the  Gospel,  but  that  it  has  some  peculiar 
relation   to  the  remedy  which  the   Gospel   brings. 

*  Dan.  ix.  27.  t  Psalm  ex.  4. 

+  Isaiah  liii.  10.  §  Dan.  ix.  24,  26. 
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When  we  recollect  that  in  all  the  works  of  God 
things  are  set  over  against  one  another,  linked  to- 
gether by  various  relations,  the  discovery  of  which 
brings  to  our  knowledge  a  fitness  and  perfection  of 
design,  it  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  our  experience, 
as  well  as  our  ideas  of  the  divine  wisdom,  that  when 
the  Almighty  employed  one  religion  to  be  introduc- 
tory to  another,  he  should  bind  them  in  the  most  in- 
timate manner,  by  making  the  ceremonial,  which 
was  characteristical  of  the  former  religion,  a  figure 
and  representation  of  the  nature  of  that  religion  at 
whose  coming  it  was  to  cease.  And  when  we  recol- 
lect further,  that  many  of  the  prophecies  which  pri- 
marily respected  David,  Solomon,  Cyrus,  and  other 
personages  under  the  Old  Testament,  received  an  ul- 
timate and  complete  accomplishment  in  Jesus  Christ, 
it  may  occur  to  us  as  a  thing  analogous  to  this  se- 
condary sense  of  prophecy,  that  the  sacrifices  in  the 
ceremonial  law  were  intended  as  types  and  emblems 
of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  It  is  manifest  that  by 
this  kind  of  connexion  the  ceremonial  law,  besides 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  \vhich  it  was  imme- 
diately given,  becomes  in  an  eminent  degree  subser- 
vient to  that  religion  which  is  the  end  of  the  law  : 
and  the  Gospel,  in  addition  to  all  the  evidences  of  a 
divine  original  which  it  brings  with  itself,  derives 
much  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  every  devout  ob- 
server, from  its  being  so  literally  the  fulfilment  of  a 
former  dispensation.  It  is  not  a  sound  argument 
against  the  reality  of  this  kind  of  connexion,  that 
the  typical  use  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  not  dis- 
tinctly perceived  by  the  ancient  Jews.  For  in  all 
subjects,  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  general 
plan  of  Divine  Providence  ^ceeps  long  in  the  dark 
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many  points  which  are  afterwards  brought  to  light. 
The  knowledge  of  one  period  of  life,  of  one  state  of 
society,  of  one  age  of  the  world,  although  sufficient 
for  every  purpose  which  is  then  of  real  importance, 
is  afterwards  found  to  have  been  incomplete,  and 
our  minds  are  enlarged  and  delighted  by  discovering 
properties  and  uses  of  objects,  not  inconsistent  cer- 
tainly with  the  ends  to  which  they  had  been  applied, 
but  of  which  even  those  who  thought  they  under- 
stood the  objects  best  had  hardly  formed  any  con- 
ception. Had  the  ancient  Jews  clearly  understood 
that  the  dispensation  under  which  they  lived  was 
subservient  in  all  its  parts  to  another,  their  respect 
for  it  must  have  been  diminished.  But  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  their  attachment  to  the  rudiments  of 
faith  should  be  preserved  entire  till  the  faith  was 
ready  to  be  revealed  ;  and  therefore  the  hints  of  the 
new  covenant,  given  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
gradually  explained  as  the  season  of  its  manifesta- 
tion drew  near,  although  sufficient  to  produce  and  to 
cherish  amongst  that  people  the  expectation  of  a 
Messiah,  were  not  enough  to  create  any  degree  of 
contempt,  or  even  indifference,  for  the  institutions  of 
their  own  law. 

The  foregoing  speculations  seem  to  render  it  not 
improbable,  that  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  and 
the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  have  that  intimate 
kind  of  connexion,  which  consists  in  the  former  be- 
ing emblematical  of  the  latter ;  and  these  specula- 
tions are  beautifully  illustrated  and  confirmed,  by 
attending  to  the  manner  in  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment gradually  unfolds  this  typical  nature  of  the 
Jewish  ceremonies.  The  later  prophets,  we  have 
seen,  had  announced  that  sacrifice  was  to  cease,  and 
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Iiad  said  that  the  Messiah  was  to  make  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  sooner  did  Jesus  appear  in  public, 
than  John,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  marked 
him  out  by  these  words,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ;"* 
thus  directly  applying  to  Jesus  as  his  character, 
what  Isaiah  had  used  as  a  simile,  "  he  is  brought 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter/'f  After  Jesus  had,  by 
his  public  discourses,  by  his  private  intercourse 
with  his  disciples,  and  by  the  succession  of  miracles 
which  they  beheld,  confirmed  their  attachment,  and 
obtained  a  declaration  of  their  faith  in  him  as  the 
Christ,  he  spake  to  them  privately  of  bis  sufferings. 
Afterwards  he  said  to  them  more  plainly,  "  The 
Son  of  Man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.^l  At  the  last  supper  which  he  ate  with  his 
disciples  before  he  suffered,  he  spoke  of  his  blood 
being  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  and 
upon  that  occasion  he  intimated,  both  by  action  and 
by  words,  the  connexion  between  his  sufferings  and 
the  Jewish  sacrifices.  On  the  first  day  of  unleaven- 
ed bread,  when  the  law  required  the  passover  to  be 
killed,  he  sat  down  with  his  disciples  at  the  domes- 
tic feast,  which  every  master  of  a  family  in  Israel 
was  then  holding  ;  and  before  he  arose  from  the 
feast,  he  instituted  the  memorial  of  his  death.  § 
This  circumstance  naturally  led  his  disciples  to 
connect  that  event  with  the  passover  which  they 
were  eating ;  and  this  inference  was  confirmed  by 
that  significant  expression  uttered  by  Jesus  while  he 

*  .John  i.  29.  +  Isaiah  liii.  7- 

t  Matt.  XX.  28.  V       §   Luke  xxii.  14—20. 
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was  sitting  with  them,  the  full  import  of  which  we 
now  understand,  "  With  desire  I  have  desired  to 
eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer ;  for  I  say 
unto  you,  I  will  not  any  more  eat  thereof  until  it 
be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;"  ?.  e.  tlie  event 
which  is  to  happen  this  night  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
passover. 

Whether  the  apostles  entered  into  the  meaning  of 
this  expression  at  the  time  of  its  being  uttered,  we 
know  not.  For  the  divine  wisdom,  which  guided 
the  minutest  actions  of  our  Lord's  life,  restrained 
him  from  disclosing  to  them  hastily  the  typical  na- 
ture of  the  Jewish  ritual.  As  according  to  the  flesh 
he  came  of  David,  and  was  thus  born  under  the 
law,  it  was  part  of  his  entire  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  to  comply  in  all  things  with  the  law  of 
Moses ;  and  the  principle  of  his  compliance  was 
thus  expressed  by  himself,  when  John  the  Baptist 
discovered  a  surprise  at  his  coming  to  be  baptized 
by  him,  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now,  for  thus  it  becom- 
eth  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness."*  There  would 
have  been  an  unfitness  in  his  appearing  to  disparage 
that  ceremonial,  which  continued  in  force  till  his 
death,  while  he  was  daily  observing  it.  But  in  the 
interval  between  his  resurrection  and  his  ascension, 
after  he  had  fulfilled  the  passover  by  dying  on  the 
cross,  he  showed,  by  an  interpretation  of  all  the 
hints  which  he  had  given  during  his  life,  in  what 
sense  he  was  the  end  of  the  law.  *'  These  are  the 
words  which  I  spake  unto  you  while  I  was  yet  with 
you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets, 

*   Matt.  iii.  I.>. 
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and  in  the  psalms,  concerning  me."*  He  had  been 
accustomed  while  he  was  with  them  to  apply  to 
himself  many  expressions  in  the  ancient  Scriptures 
of  the  Jews  ;  but  now  "  he  opened  their  understand- 
ings, that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  ex- 
pounded unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things 
concerning  hhnself."  Accordingly  his  apostles  who 
heard  this  discourse,  and  Paul,  who  was  enlighten- 
ed by  a  special  revelation,  appear  in  the  book  of 
Acts  building  their  preaching  of  the  Gospel  upon 
this  foundation,  that  they  said  "  none  other  things 
than  those  which  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  say 
should  come,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that 
he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the 
dead."t 

Now,  although  the  prophets  foretell  that  Christ 
should  suffer,  there  is  not  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
after  the  original  promise  respecting  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  any  prediction  that  the  Shiloh,  the  Prophet, 
the  Star  out  of  Jacob  there  foretold,  was  to  suffer ; 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  thing  in 
these  books  can  be  considered  as  an  intimation  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Messiah,  except  the  types  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  law.  It  seems 
natural,  therefore,  to  presume,  that  our  Lord  upon 
that  occasion,  when  he  opened  the  understandings 
of  his  disciples,  that  they  might  understand  the 
Scriptures,  explained  to  them  these  types,  and  that 
from  thence  they  learned  to  speak,  as  they  do,  of  the 
typical  nature  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 

John  the  Evangelist,  in  relating  the  circumstances 

*   Luke  xxiv.  44,  4-5,  27-'        +  Acts  xxvi.  22,  23. 
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of  our  Lord's  death,  introduces  the  last  word  which 
he  uttered,  renXEffra/,  "  it  is  finished,"  in  a  manner 
which  shows  that  he  referred  it  to  the  fulfihnent  of 
the  Scriptures :  and  having  mentioned,  that  when 
the  soldiers  came  to  Jesus  they  did  not  break  his 
legs,  as  they  had  broken  the  legs  of  those  who  were 
crucified  with  him,  the  Evangelist  leads  us  back  to 
a  direction  given  about  the  paschal  lamb,  "  For 
these  things  were  done  that  the  Scriptures  should 
be  fulfilled  ;  a  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken."  * 
The  Apostle  Paul  says  in  one  place,  "  Christ  our 
passover  is  sacrificed  for  us  :"f  in  another  place, 
"  Christ  gave  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacri- 
fice to  God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour. "|  He  says 
that  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto 
Christ ;  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law ;  that  the 
meats,  and  drinks,  and  washings  under  the  law, 
were  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of 
Christ  :§  and  by  all  these  incidental  expressions  he 
has  prepared  us  for  that  full  account  of  this  matter 
which  we  receive  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

It  appears  from  several  circumstances,  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  an  event  which 
of  necessity  put  an  end  to  the  ceremonial  law,  by 
rendering  the  observance  of  that  law  impracticable. 
The  epistle  is  addressed  to  the  Hebrews,  i.  e.  na- 
tural-born Jews,  who  had  been  educated  in  reverence 
for  the  law,  who  had  suffered  persecution  from  their 
countrymen  for  having  embraced  Christianity,  and 
who,   after  they  had  resisted  this  fiery  trial,  were 

*  John  xJx.  26-37.  t  1  Cor.  v.  7-  t  Eplies.  v.  2. 
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assailed  by  reasoning.  The  unbelieving  Jews  re- 
presented the  Gospel  as  an  innovation  upon  a  sys- 
tem which  was  confessedly  of  divine  original,  a  pre- 
sumptuous attempt  to  supersede  the  law  which  the 
God  of  Israel,  in  terrible  majesty,  gave  by  Moses, 
and  an  insult  to  the  wisdom  and  piety  with  which 
their  ancestors  had  cherished  the  national  faith. 
For  many  years  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  his 
apostles  had  shown  much  tenderness  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews.  But  as  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem approached,  they  found  less  occasion  for  re- 
serve in  arguing  against  these  prejudices.  There 
was  no  unfitness  in  explaining  the  precarious  subor- 
dinate nature  of  the  Mosaic  system,  when  the  whole 
fabric  was  just  about  being  dissolved  ;  and  it  pleased 
God,  in  the  reply  which  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
enabled  the  Christian  Jews  to  give  to  the  arguments 
of  their  adversaries,  to  furnish  Christians  in  all  ages 
with  a  most  instructive  view  of  the  continuity  of 
the  two  dispensations  ;  a  view  which,  while  it  opens 
many  circumstances  respecting  the  use  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  implied  indeed  in  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
but  nowhere  else  so  clearly  taught,  assists  us  in  de-- 
riving  from  the  connexion  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel  the  fullest  illustration  of  the  truth  of  that 
opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  remedy, 
which  considers  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  vicarious 
sacrifice  for  sin. 

The  plan  of  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  may  be  thus  shortly  delineated — 
The  Apostle  begins  with  unfolding  the  dignity  of 
that  Person  by  whom  the  Gospel  was  given ;  the 
glory  which  originally  belonged  to  him,  as  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  Creator  of  the  world  ;  and  the  ho- 
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nour  with  which  he  is  now  crowned,  after  having 
accompHshed  that  gracious  purpose,  in  the  conduct 
of  which  he  appeared,  for  a  little,  lower  than  the 
angels.  A  message  brought  by  this  exalted  Person 
claims  particular  attention  :  Moses  was  faithful  as  a 
servant,  but  Christ  comes  as  a  Son  over  his  own 
house  ;  and  all  the  instances  in  which  the  blessings 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  forfeited  by  unbe- 
lief, and  disobedience  to  the  word  spoken  by  angels 
received  punishment,  are  lessons  of  reverence  and 
attention  to  the  word  spoken  by  Him,  who  has  a 
name  that  is  above  every  name.  The  appearance  of 
this  messenger  was  not  unexpected,  for  God  had  de- 
clared of  old  times  in  the  law,  that  he  was  ordained 
to  the  office  which  he  undertook.  The  same  dis- 
pensation which  established  the  Levitical  priesthood 
spoke  of  a  time  when  that  priesthood  was  to  be 
changed  ;  and  taught  those  who  submitted  to  it  to 
look  for  one  who  was  to  arise,  not  according  to  the 
lineal  succession  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  but  who 
pertained  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  tribe  which  had 
never  given  attendance  at  the  altar,  and  who  was 
called  after  another  order.  This  new  order  is  nam- 
ed the  order  of  Melchisedek,  because  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  a  person  of  this  name  is  mentioned,  who, 
being  king  of  Salem,  and  a  priest  of  the  most  High 
God,  received  tithes  of  Abraham.  He  was  a  priest 
therefore  in  the  days  of  Abraliam,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Levi.  But  as  the  house  of  Aaron,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  were  descended  from  Abra- 
liam, it  was  not  possible  to  give  any  more  express 
intimation  of  a  change  of  that  priesthood  which 
was  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  than  by  declaring, 
that  the  new  priest  was   after  the  order  of  Mekhi- 
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sedek,  a  priest  whose  descent,  although  left  iu  such 
perfect  obscurity  by  Scripture,  that  he  is  said  to  be 
*'  without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent," 
could  not  possibly  be  counted  from  Levi,  because 
his  office  existed  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  that  illus- 
trious progenitor  to  whom  the  Jews  traced  back  all 
the  privileges  of  their  nation. 

While  intimation  was  thus  given  in  the  law  itself 
of  a  complete  change  of  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
no  change  or  succession  was  spoken  of  in  the  new 
order  ;  but  it  was  declared  and  confirmed  by  an 
oath,  that  the  person  who  should  arise  after  the  or- 
der of  Melchisedek  was  to  be  a  priest  for  ever.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  he  was  manifestly  superior 
to  all  the  priests  who  had  been  called  after  the  order 
of  Aaron,  that  while  the  individuals  were  not  suf- 
fered to  continue,  by  reason  of  death,  and  the  whole 
order  was  at  length  to  be  abolished,  he  had  an  un-» 
changeable  priesthood :  and  he  was  superior  to  them 
in  this  further  respect,  that  all  their  ministrations, 
and  all  the  appurtenances  of  divine  service  which 
they  used,  were  only  shadows  and  faint  images  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  exercise  his  office. 
The  tabernacle  of  Moses  was  indeed  made  accord-* 
ing  to  a  pattern  showed  to  him  by  God  in  the  mount ; 
but  the  heavenly  things  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
unchangeable  priesthood,  having  been  ordained  by 
God  from  the  beginning,  were  in  his  contemplation 
at  the  time  when  the  pattern  was  shown  ;  and  the 
tabernacle,  formed  in  the  intermediate  space  accord* 

ing  to  that  pattern,  was  only  an  example  and  sha-? 
dow  of  these  heavenly  things. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  argument  in  the 

fijst   ten  chapters  of  the  JEpistle  to  the  HebrewSj 
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containing  a  complete  answer  to  the  reasonings  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews.  They  said  that  the  Gospel 
was  an  innovation  upon  the  Mosaic  system,  a  pre- 
sumptuous attempt  to  supersede  the  revelation  given 
to  their  fathers  ;  and  therefore,  that  it  became  every 
person  who  believed  in  the  divine  institution  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  without  examining  the  contents  of 
the  new  faith,  instantly  to  reject  its  claim.  But  the 
apostle  shows  that  the  Gospel  was  given  by  a  glorious 
Personage,  superior  to  all  the  former  messengers  of 
heaven  ;  a  personage  whose  appearance  had  been 
announced  in  the  law  of  Moses,  whose  office  as  a 
priest  had  been  there  declared  to  be  unchangeable, 
and  whose  actions  in  fulfilling  that  office  were  sha- 
dowed forth  and  prefigured  by  all  the  institutions 
of  the  law.  Far  therefore  from  there  being  any  im- 
piety to  the  God  of  Israel,  any  derogation  from  the 
respect  due  to  Moses,  any  apostasy  from  the  Jewish 
religion,  in  embracing  the  Gospel,  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  obedient  and  intelligent  disciple  of  IMoses  to 
receive  him  who  is  the  end  of  the  law. 

That  branch  of  the  argument,  in  which  the  apostle 
represents  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  of  Moses  as  figures 
and  shadows  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  deserves 
particular  attention.  The  following  passages  of  the 
Epistle  will  sufficiently  exhibit  it : — Heb.  viii.  5. 
^iiyfia,  is  a  part  taken  from  a  thing  as  a  method  of 
showing  the  rest.  Its  compound  {jnohuyit-j.,  in  this 
verse,  is  a  more  obscure  method  of  showing ;  not  a 
specimen  but  a  figure.  2/c/a  presents  the  outlines  of 
the  body  from  which  it  proceeds,  tuto;  is  a  mark 
made  upon  an  object  by  striking  it ;  an  impression  ; 
John  XX.  25,  w  n/rcv  Tm  n>-'^v ;  hence  the  likeness  of 
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the  striking  body  which  remains  in  the  body  struck  ; 
in  general,  a  figure  or  representation. 

Heb.  ix.  9 — 14. — 9,  '^raeuQox^,  coUocatio,  placing  two 
things  by  the  side  of  one  another,  in  order  to  observe 
their  points  of  resemblance  and  dissimilitude  ;  such 
a  representation  of  the  things  that  were  to  come,  as 
it  was  proper  for  persons  living  in  that  time  to  have 
before  them. — 10.  "  Carnal  ordinances,  imposed  on 
them  until  the  time  of  reformation  ;"  /.  e.  ordinances 
which  had  the  effect  of  making  a  person  righteous 
before  God,  in  respect  of  the  flesh,  but  did  not  reach 
the  conscience,  lying  npon  them,  imposed,  till  the 
fit  season  of  making  things  right  by  another  coven- 
ant.— 11.  *'  A  tabernacle  not  made  with  hands  ;" 
i.  e.  not  in  the  manner  in  which  the  tent  of  Moses 
was  made.  This  is  a  circumlocution  by  which  the 
apostle  gives  notice  that  he  is  using  the  phrase  figu- 
ratively for  the  body  of  Christ. — 13.  The  water  of 
separation,  mentioned  Numbers  xix.  was  thus  ob- 
tained. A  red  heifer  was  killed  and  burnt ;  the  ashes 
were  gathered  and  kept  in  a  clean  place  ;  and  some 
of  the  ashes  were  put  into  a  vessel  and  running  water 
added  to  them.  A  bunch  of  hyssop  dipped  in  this 
water  was  employed  to  sprinkle  every  person,  who 
upon  any  account  had  touched  a  dead  body,  before 
he  was  permitted  to  approach  the  tabernacle.  Every 
thing  that  was  separated  from  other  uses  for  the 
service  of  God  was  by  that  separation  holy.  Every 
thing  that  was  employed  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life  was,  by  this  common  use,  unfit  for  the  service 
of  God.  Hence  ymvoc,  impure  ;  xo/ww,  poUuo.  The 
sprinkling  with  hyssop  did  not  make  the  person  a 
better  man  than  he  was,  or  obtain  remission  of  his 
sins  :  it  onlv  removed  tli^t  accidental  defilement,  or 
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unfitness  for  the  service  of  God  which  he  had  con- 
tracted.  14.  bia,  Tou  Uv-u/Marog  aiuimu.      The    Holy  Ghost 

is  represented  throughout  the  New  Testament  as 
having  a  part  in  all  the  actions  of  our  Lord  ; — as 
given  to  liini  without  measure, — and  as  descending 
upon  him  at  his  baptism.  It  is  said  that  our  Lord 
was  led  by  the  Spirit, — that  by  the  Spirit  of  God  he 
did  mighty  works,— that  he  was  raised,  quickened, 
justified  by  the  Spirit.  So  here  the  Spirit  support- 
ed him  in  his  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  Every  victim 
was  required  by  the  law  to  be  blameless.  He  was 
without  sin.  The  water  of  separation  jiurified  from 
the  touch  of  a  dead  man.  His  offering  purified  from 
dead  works,  or  those  sins  which  defile  the  conscience. 

Heb.  ix.  21 — 24.  XuTo-jpyia,  public  service. — 22. 
ffyjBovt  "  Almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged 
with  blood."  Poor  persons  were  allowed,  upon  some 
occasions,  to  brine;  offerino-s  in  which  no  animal  was 
slain,  '^c^pig,  referring  to  that  expression  in  the  law, 
"  Blood  maketh  atonement  for  the  soul." — 24.  avr/roca 
in  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  means  what  we  call  the  antitype ; 
here,  the  type  or  impression  representing  another 
thing. 

Heb.  X.  11 — 18. — In  this  passage  the  apostle 
argues  from  the  nature  of  the  offerings  under  the 
law,  and  from  the  daily  repetition  of  them,  that  they 
did  not  take  away  sin  ;  and  he  quotes  the  ancient 
Scriptures,  which  promised  forgiveness  of  sin  as  one 
of  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant,  in  proof  of 
the  perfection  of  the  sacrifice  offered  under  that  co- 
venant. 

The  passages  above  referred  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  which  are  so  clearly  grounded  upon 
the  words  and  the  reasonings  of  the  apostle,  tiiat  I 
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think  it  enough  barely  to  mention  them  without 
adding  any  illustration.     1.  The  apostle  ascribes  a 
certain  effect  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  which  he  calls 
purifying  the  flesh,  and  which  we  find  it  easy  to  in- 
terpret by  our  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  law.  2.  This 
effect  was  attained  by  the  shedding  the  blood  of 
those  victims  which  were  offered  day  by  day,  and 
year  by   year,   according  to  the  commandment   of 
God,  and  by  the  priests  sprinkling  the  blood  upon 
the  altar.     3.  An  effect  of  a  very  superior  kind  is 
said  to  be  attained   under  the  Gospel,   which   the 
apostle  calls  purifying  the   conscience,  making  the 
worshippers  perfect,  and  which  he  explains  by  the 
remission  of  sins.     4.   In  describing  these  two  ef- 
fects, he  uses  the  two  words  -/.ada^iloj  and  ayia^u,  which, 
in  the  language  of  ancient  Greece,  denoted  what  we 
call  expiation  by  sacrifice.     5.  Agreeably  to  this  re- 
ceived meaning  of  these  words,  he  represents  the 
superior  effect  as  attained  by  the  one  sacrifice  for 
sins,  which  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession  offer- 
ed, when  he  gave  his  body  on  the  cross  once  for  all ; 
and  by  his  carrying  his   own  blood  into  heaven. 
6.  And  he  represents  the  manner  of  attaining  the 
inferior   effect,  as  intended  by  God  to  be  a  shadow, 
a  figure,  a  type  of  that  manner  of  attaining  the  su- 
perior effect  which  had  from  the  beginning  entered 
into  the  counsels  of  heaven,   and  with   a  view  to 
which  all  the  services  that  pertained  to  the  inferior 
effect  had  been  established  according  to  the  pattern 
shown  to  Moses, 

^Vhen  we  lay  these  parts  of  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment together,  this  conclusion  seems  clearly  to  fol- 
low, that  in  his  apprehengion  the  offering  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross  was  a  true  sacrifice  for  sin,  which  has 
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as  real  an  influence  in  procuring  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  so  relieving  the  conscience  from  a  sense  of 
guilt,  as  the  sacrifices  under  the  law  had  in  remov- 
ing those  legal  defilements  which  rendered  men  un- 
fit to  approach  the  tabernacle. 

As  this  conclusion  is  the  most  direct  confirmation 
of  the  Catholic  opinion,  the  Socinians  have  employ- 
ed all  their  ingenuity  to  evade  the  necessity  of  draw- 
ing it ;  and  their  reasonings  upon  this  subject,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  them,  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  two  following  heads  : — 

1.  They  say  that  the  whole  language  and  reason- 
ing of  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  is  merely  an  allu- 
sion to  Jewish  customs  ;  that  it  was  natural  for  an 
apostle  of  Jesus,  ^vho  had  been  bred  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  to  endeavour  to  avail  himself  of  the  edu- 
cation, in  which  he  tells  us  he  had  profited  above  his 
equals,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  the  new  faith  which 
he  had  embraced  ;  that  in  all  his  writings  Paul  dis- 
covers a  propensity  to  use  bold  figures  of  speech,  and 
that  there  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  figure 
which  pervades  this  Epistle,  because  it  tended  to 
magnify  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  the  eyes  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  writing.  Men,  who  liad  been  accus- 
tomed to  reverence  the  splendour  of  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitution, could  not  instantly  be  reconciled  to  tlie 
simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 
The  ajjostle,  therefore,  decking  out  the  Gospel  in 
trappings  borrowed  from  the  law,  presents  to  the 
Hebrews,  a  sacrifice,  a  tabernacle,  and  a  High  Priest ; 
and  although  he  knew  that  the  only  efiect  of  the 
death  of  Christ  is  to  furnish  motives  for  that  repent- 
ance, the  consequence  of  which  is  foi'giveness,  he  ac- 
commodates the  sacrificial  terms  of  tlie  hnv,  to  give 
this  effect  a  inore  venerable  appearance.     TJie  pre- 
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judices  of  the  Jews  were  soothed  by  this  accommo- 
dation ;  but  it  was  not  intended  for  other  Christians  : 
and  we  miss  the  design  of  a  writer,  whose  principle 
it  was  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  if  w^e  form 
our  notions  of  the  Gospel  from  a  manner  of  express- 
ing himself,  which  condescension  to  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular denomination  led  him  to  assume. 

This  account  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  can- 
not proceed  from  persons  who  entertain  an  exalted 
idea  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  It  is  indeed  in- 
consistent with  the  lowest  degree  of  inspiration  which 
can  be  supposed  necessary  to  render  the  Scriptures  a 
safe  guide  into  all  truth.  The  account  is  incorrect 
in  representing  this  view  of  the  connexion  between 
the  sacrifices  of  the  law  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross, 
as  peculiar  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  for  al- 
though particular  circumstances  led  the  writer  of 
that  epistle  to  give  a  fuller  illustration  of  the  sub- 
ject than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found,  yet  we  discover 
traces  of  the  same  connexion,  both  in  the  law  itself, 
and  in  different  places  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
there  is  not  the  smallest  inconsistency  between  all 
that  is  said  by  this  writer  and  any  thing  that  is  said 
in  any  other  part  of  Scripture.  The  account  is  dis- 
honourable to  this  writer,  because  it  represents  him 
as  arguing  falsely,  and  using  both  words  and  reason- 
ings with  an  intention  to  mislead. 

You  will  be  satisfied  of  the  dishonour  which  this 
account  does  to  the  writer  of  the  epistle,  if  you  at- 
tend to  the  following  circumstances  : — 

1.  The  words  xaSai^u  and  ayiaCoi,  which  had  a  re- 
ceived meaning  in  the  sacrifices  of  those  nations  to 
whose  language  they  belong,  are  applied  by  the  apos- 
tle, according  to  that  sense,  to  the  sacrifices  under  the 
law;  and  in  the  same  discourse  they  arc  applied  to  the 
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effects  of  the  death  of  Clirist.  But  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  abuse  of  figurative  language  than  to  employ 
words,  first  literally,  then  metaphorically,  and  in  the 
progress  of  a  long  argument  often  to  alternate  the 
literal  and  the  metaphorical  sense  of  them,  without 
giving  any  notice  of  the  change. 

2.  But  the  purport  of  the  apostle's  argument  does 
not  admit  of  our  understanding  these  words  meta- 
phorically. Whatever  were  the  motives  which  led 
the  apostle  to  argue  in  this  manner,  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  purport  of  his  argument  to  show,  that 
Christ  is  a  high  priest,  that  his  death  was  an  offer- 
ing, and  that  this  offering  attained  the  end  of  sacri- 
fice. Now,  such  an  argument  requires  the  use  of 
the  words  y.aSaiPM  and  ayia^M,  not  in  a  metaphorical, 
but  in  the  literal  sense ;  for  if  these  words  apply  to 
the  sacrifices  of  the  law  literally,  and  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  metaphorically,  then  the  whole  argument 
is  a  sophism,  and  the  apostle  is  guilty  of  something- 
much  worse  than  an  abuse  of  figures,  he  is  a  false 
reasoner. 

3.  The  apostle  says  expressly,  that  the  sacrifices 
under  the  law  were  shadows,  figures,  types  of  the 
true  sacrifice  of  the  cross  ;  i.  e.  instead  of  applying 
the  words  xa^'a/^^w  and  ayia^u,  in  allusion  to  the  law, 
he  maintains  that  the  truth  of  the  terms  is  found 
under  the  Gospel,  and  tiiat  the  law  was  an  allusion 
to  this  truth.  You  will  observe,  that  as  a  shadow 
must  present  the  outlines  of  the  body  from  which  it 
proceeds,  as  a  rucro?,  in  the  primary  sense  of  that  word, 
must  express  the  figure  of  that  body  by  the  stroke 
of  which  it  was  formed  ;  so  in  tlie  use  which  we  arc 
accustomed  to  make  of  the  words  type  and  antity])e, 
there  must  be  a  resemblance  between  them,  because 
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it  is  by  means  of  this  resemblance  that  the  one  thing 
becomes  the  type  of  the  other.  What  we  call  a  sym- 
bol is  an  arbitrary  sign  of  something  past  or  pre- 
sent, whose  meaning  depends  upon  invention  ;  and 
we  understand  that  any  one  thing  may  be  made  the 
sign  of  another,  as  sounds  of  thought,  and  written 
characters  of  sounds.  But  what  we  call  a  type  is  a 
sign  of  something  future,  whose  nature  is  expressive 
of  the  thing  typified  ;  and  there  could  be  no  con- 
nexion between  the  two,  if  the  thing  typified  were 
destitute  of  that  which  is  characteristical  of  the  type. 
Hence,  when  we  say  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  typi- 
cal of  the  Messiah,  we  mean  by  the  use  of  the  word 
typical,  that  their  nature  somehow  corresponded  to 
the  design  of  his  coming.  Had  they  attained  the  end 
of  sacrifice  completely,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  his  becoming  a  sacrifice  ;  had  they  not  at- 
tained it  in  any  measure,  they  would  not  have  been 
types  of  his  sacrifice  ;  but  by  purifying  the  flesh,  i.  e. 
rendering  it  lawful  and  safe  for  persons  to  approach 
the  tabernacle,  who,  from  legal  uncleanness,  or  sins 
of  ignorance,  could  not  have  approached  it  without 
death,  and  yet  leaving  the  consciences  of  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  same  state  as  before,  they  were  in  their 
nature  fitted  to  tyj^ify,  i.  e.  to  exhibit,  by  an  imper- 
fect resemblance,  that  sacrifice  which  relieves  the 
conscience,  and  by  which  "  all  that  believe  are  justi- 
fied from  all  things,  from  which  they  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  The  logical  pro- 
priety of  terms,  therefore,  requires  that  we  ascribe 
a  certain  effect  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  that  we 
ascribe  a  higher  effect  of  the  same  kind  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  cross.  But  this  is  the  very  thing  which 
the  apostle  does  ;  for  we  found  by  an  analysis  of  his 
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arguiiieiit,  that  he  speaks  of  both  effects  as  real. 
And  thus,  if  we  only  give  the  words  xaOa/^w  and 
ayiulm  in  his  discourse  the  same  interpretation  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  give  them  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  he  appears  to  be  strictly  accu- 
rate in  the  use  of  the  term  tm'xoc',  whereas,  if  we  give 
these  two  words  a  new  interpretation,  by  which  we 
make  him  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  figurative  language, 
and  a  kind  of  false  reasoning,  we  also  fix  upon  him 
the  absurdity,  that  he  calls  one  thing  a  type  of  ano- 
ther, although  the  thing  typified  wants  that  which 
is  characteristical  of  the  type  ;  so  that  the  type  men- 
tioned by  the  apostle,  instead  of  being  an  imperfect 
representation,  has  more  than  the  antitype  ;  and  the 
things  to  which  these  names  are  applied  have  not 
that  resemblance  in  kind,  without  which  the  names 
have  no  meaning. 

4.  To  all  that  has  been  said,  it  must  be  added, 
in  the  last  place,  that  the  apostle  is  not  here  hand- 
ling an  argument,  but  he  is  addressing  a  great  body 
of  people,  converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  ; 
and  he  professes  to  relieve  their  minds  from  the  appre- 
hension of  impiety  in  forsaking  the  law  of  Moses,  by 
stating,  that  all  the  sacrifices  which  had  been  offered 
for  ages  according  to  the  law  were  superseded  by  that 
one  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  which,  being  the  truth 
shadowed  forth  by  them,  rendered  further  oflering 
unnecessary.  The  argument  was  most  satisfying  to 
those  Jews  who  received  it  upon  the  authority  of 
the  apostle.  But  if  he  only  spoke  in  accommoda- 
tion to  their  prejudices,  he  dealt  unfairly  with  them; 
because  whenever  they  discovered,  by  their  inter- 
course with  other  Christians,  that  the  death  ot 
Christ  was  in  reality  no  sacrifice,  the  scruples  which 
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the  apostle  had  professed  to  remove  would  naturally 
revive  ;  and  since  he  had  assumed  it  as  a  principle, 
that  without  shedding  blood  there  is  no  remission  of 
sins,  it  would  appear  to  them  their  safest  course  to 
return  to  that  religion,  in  which  they  certainly  knew 
that  blood  made  an  atonement  for  the  soul. 

This  last  reason  is  stated  in  its  full  force  in  a 
passage  of  this  Epistle,  xiii.  9 — 14  ;  in  reading 
which  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  ceremonies 
of  the  law  were  familiar  to  the  persons  whom  the 
apostle  is  addressing  ;  that  he  combats  teachers  who 
endeavoured  to  draw  them  back  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel,  to  the  observance  of  these  ceremonies; 
and  that  his  epistle  was  written  about  eight  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

From  these  four  reasons  it  seems  to  follow,  that, 
unless  we  hold  tlie  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews to  be  both  an  inconclusive  and  a  sophistical 
reasoner,  we  cannot  admit  the  first  position,  by  which 
the  Socinians  endeavour  to  evade  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  opinion  drawn  from  that 
Epistle  ;  but  we  must  consider  the  manner  in  which 
the  Jewish  sacrifices  are  there  spoken  of  as  involv- 
ing this  principle,  that  the  offering  on  the  cross  did 
efficaciously  take  away  sin  by  the  substitution  of  a 
victim  for  the  sinner. 

2.  But  if  it  should  be  found  impossible  to  resolve 
the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  into  a  bare  accommoda- 
tion to  Jewish  customs,  or  a  moral  lesson, — if  there 
must  be  something  substantial  in  that  which  the 
Mosaic  ritual  shadowed  forth,  a  second  position  is 
adopted  by  those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  Catho- 
lic opinion.  It  is  the  refuge  to  which  the  early  fol- 
lowers of  Socinus    betook   themselves,   in   order  to 
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evade  the  reality  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  ;  and 
it  coincides  with  that  which  I  called  the  Middle 
opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  re- 
medy. 

They  said  that  under  the  law  the  priest  made 
the  atonement ;  that  it  was  not  the  victim,  M^hich 
was  of  little  value,  and  was  slain  by  the  offerer  him- 
self, but  the  oblation  of  the  victim  by  the  priest, 
which  procured  forgiveness  ;  and  that  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  the  high  priest  entering  into  the  holy 
of  holies,  and  appearing  before  the  mercy-seat  for 
the  people.  They  learned  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  these  typical  parts  of  the  law  were 
fulfilled  by  the  priesthood  of  Clirist ;  they  found 
the  apostle  stating  the  superior  excellence  of  his 
priesthood  as  consisting  in  this,  that  he  went  not 
into  the  holy  place  made  with  hands,  but  into  the 
true  holy  place,  i.  e,  heaven,  there  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us  ;  and  they  understood  the 
apostle  as  saying  that  it  is  his  entering  there  which 
makes  him  a  priest ;  for  so  they  interpreted  these 
words,  Heb.  viii.  4,  "  If  he  were  on  earth  lie  should 
not  be  a  priest."  Upon  these  grounds  they  conceiv- 
ed that  the  priesthood  of  Christ  commenced  wlien 
he  ascended  to  heaven,  and  that  he  is  said  to  be  a 
priest  for  ever  upon  this  account  onl}',  l)ecause  lie 
continues  without  intermission,  through  IjIs  power 
and  favour  with  God,  to  take  a^ay  tiie  guilt  of  our 
sins.  The  amount,  then,  of  the  second  position  is, 
that  Christ  was  not  truly  a  priest,  and  that  he  did 
not  offer  any  real  sacrifice  wliile  lie  was  upon  earth  : 
but  that  his  sufferings  were  merely  a  preparation 
for  his  priesthcod  whicli  is  exercised  in  heaven. 
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The  imperfection  of  this  system  is  obvious  to 
any  person  who  carries  the  whole  subject  in  his 
mind.  The  priests  indeed  made  atonement,  but 
it  was  by  the  blood  of  the  victim  which  had  been 
slain.  The  high  priest  entered  in  once  a  year 
into  the  holy  place,  but  it  was  with  the  blood  of 
the  goat  and  the  bullock,  both  of  which  he  had  on 
that  day  slain  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  he  recon- 
ciled the  holy  place  by  sprinkling  it  with  the 
blood.  "  Every  high  priest  taken  from  among 
men,"  says  the  apostle,  Heb.  viii.  3,  4,  '*  is  ordain- 
ed for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may 
offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sin  ;  wherefore  it 
is  of  necessity  that  this  man  have  somewhat  also  to 
offer,"  Jesus  then  performed  the  office  of  a  priest 
in  offering  a  sacrifice,  but  he  did  not  complete  the 
office  by  that  act ;  for,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  types  of 
the  law,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  carry  the 
blood  which  he  had  offered  into  the  holy  place.  Upon 
this  account  he  went  into  heaven ;  and  this  is  the 
meaning  of  these  words  of  the  apostle,  "  If  he  were 
on  earth  he  should  not  be  a  priest,"  /.  e,  if  he  had 
remained  on  earth  after  his  sacrifice,  no  part  of 
his  actions  would  have  corresponded  to  the  entrance 
of  the  high  priest  into  the  holy  place.  But  his  ap- 
pearance in  heaven  is  stated,  in  various  places  of 
the  Epistle,  as  subsequent  to  his  sacrifice,  and  as 
deriving  its  efficacy  from  the  blood  which  he  has 
carried  thither.  We  are  led  to  consider  him  as  com- 
pletely a  priest,  because  there  are  in  his  case  both 
the  mactation  and  the  oblation  of  a  victim  ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  victim  is  conjoined  with  the  place  where 
it  continues  to  be  presented  to  God,  in  all  the  views 
of  the  excellence  of  his  in-icsthood. 
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Thus,  according  to  our  interpretation  of  the 
apostle's  reasoning,  every  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
finds  its  accomplishment  in  the  priesthood  of  Christ : 
and  the  analogy  between  the  two  dispensations  is  so 
entire  and  so  exact,  that  we  are  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  the  whole  reasoning.  According  to  that  system 
which  is  adopted  in  the  second  position,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  ceremonial  of  Jewish  sacrifice  has  no 
counterpart  under  the  Gospel :  Jesus  bears  the  name 
of^a  priest  without  having  done  what  is  characteris- 
tical  of  that  office  ;  and  that  method  of  procuring 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  which  the  Scriptures  re- 
veal, is  confounded  with  the  power  and  the  tender- 
ness which  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession  exhibits 
in  dispensing  them. 


SECTION  V. 

The  argument  upon  which  we  have  dwelt  so  large- 
ly appears  to  me  conclusive.  But  it  is  not  desirable 
that  so  important  an  article  of  our  faith  as  that 
which  the  Catholic  opinion  involves,  should  rest 
upon  a  single  view  of  the  subject,  or  upon  the  per- 
tinency of  a  particular  kind  of  phraseology ;  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  show  that  this  opinion  is  un- 
questionably the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  that  the 
phrases  employed  in  stating  it,  although  not  used 
by  the  inspired  writers,  are  clearly  warranted  by 
the  revelation  which  they  have  given,  it  is  proper 
to  take  a  more  enlarged  survey  of  the  language  and 
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the  views  iipon  this  subject  which  the  Sci'iptures 
present.  We  shall  meet  in  this  survey  with  some 
of  the  sacrificial  terms  which  we  have  lately  been 
considering  ;  but  if  we  find,  that  even  when  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Jewish  ritual  was  not  the  leading 
idea,  the  amount  of  what  the  inspired  writers  say 
concerning  the  Gospel  remedy  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  Catholic  opinion,  we  may  rest  without  hesita- 
tion in  the  conclusion  which  they  taught  us  to  draw 
from  that  resemblance. 

It  is  known  to  those  who  search  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  and  the  writings  of 
his  apostles  abound  with  allusions  to  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  even  when  no  express  quotation 
is  made  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
in  one  passage  the  ground-work  of  all  that  we  read 
in  the  New  Testament  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
atonement.  That  passage  is  Isaiah  liii.  The  pro- 
phet, in  many  places  of  his  book,  blends  with  the 
decription  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  events  of  his 
own  time,  as  types  of  that  glorious  period  ;  but  in 
this  chapter  he  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  every 
inferior  personage,  and  his  mind  is  comj)letelj'^  oc- 
cupied with  the  illustrious  deliverer  that  was  to 
come  to  Zion  ;  particularly  with  the  nature,  the 
character,  and  the  efl'ects  of  his  sufferings.  The 
ancient  Jews  understood  this  chapter  to  refer  to  the 
Messiah,  although  they  certainly  did  not  enter  into 
the  true  meaning  of  all  the  parts  of  it.  But  to  us 
it  is  interpreted  by  the  manner  in  which  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  relate  those  events  which  the 
prophet  there  foretold  ;  and  wh«n  we  avail  ourselves 
of  the  light  which  his  prediction  and  their  commen- 
tary throw  upon  one  anothW',  we  arc  enabled  to  ar- 
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range  that  support  which  the  Catholic  opinion  de- 
rives from  the  general  language  and  the  views  of 
Scripture,  under  the  three  following  heads  : — the 
bitterness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  innocence  and  dignity  of  the  suf- 
ferer ; — the  character  uniformly  given  of  his  suffer- 
ings as  a  punishment  for  sin ; — and  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  the  effects  of  this  punishment.  These 
three  points,  collected  from  Scripture  in  one  complex 
view,  constitute  the  evidence,  that  the  doctrine  of 
pardon  by  the  substitution  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
in  place  of  the  punishment  due  to  sinners  is  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture. 

1.  The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  is  what  may 
be  called  the  value  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  be- 
cause had  they  been  of  little  value,  they  could  not 
have  answered  that  purpose  which  is  assigned  to 
them  in  the  Catholic  opinion.  I  need  not  particu- 
larly quote  the  well-known  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
place  this  value  in  the  bitterness  of  the  sufferings 
cheerfully  undergone  by  an  innocent  and  exalted 
person.  The  whole  history  of  his  life  is  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  significant  words  of  the  prophet^ 
*'  He  is  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief;" 
for  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  any  khid  of  affliction, 
and,  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  distress,  every  alle- 
viation was  removed  from  him.  To  the  meanness 
of  his  condition,  the  scorn  and  persecution  of  liis 
enemies,  the  pains  of  his  body,  and  all  the  visible 
circumstances  by  which  death  to  him  was  aggravat- 
ed, there  falls  to  be  added  what  the  New  Testament 
calls  an  agony,  which  is  descril)ed,  Mark  xiv.  33, 
34  ;  Luke  xxii.  41—44  ;  John  xii.  27.  In  these  pas- 
sao-es  we  meet  with  tlie  following  terms,  75v«/x=vo,'  » 
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to  be  amazed,  or  in  that  state  of  mind  which  we  ex- 
press by  the  word  horror ;  to  be  astonished,  stupi- 
fied  with  grief ;  to  lose  for  a  little  the  power  of 
exercising  the  mind ;  ahniMovuv,  extra  "populi  consor- 
tium degere,  homimtm  vestigia  vitare,  to  have  the 
mind  stupified  and  absorbed  in  its  own  feelings. 
The  expressions  used  by  the  historians  paint  the  ut- 
most distress  of  mind,  during  which  the  human  na- 
ture of  Jesus  shrunk  at  the  prospect  that  lay  before 
him ;  and  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  manifestly  re- 
fers to  their  description  when  he  says,  Heb.  v.  7, 
"  Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  had  offered 
up  prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong  crying 
and  tears "  Those  who  consider  Jesus  as  mere- 
ly a  man,  and  who  by  consequence  must  consider 
his  sufferings  as  no  atonement  for  sin,  find  it  im- 
possible to  give  a  reasonable  account  why,  in  the 
prospect  of  death,  an  event  which  to  him  surely  was 
no  great  evil,  he  should  discover  an  agitation  of 
mind,  so  unlike  that  firmness  which  many  other 
men  have  displayed  in  circumstances  to  outward 
appearance  exactly  similar.  But  those  who  hold 
the  Catholic  opinion  consider  this  agony  as  the  ful- 
filment of  the  words  of  Isaiah  liii.  10,  "  It  pleased 
the  Lord  to  bruise  him  ;"  and  of  these  words,  Isaiah 
Ixiii.  3,  where  the  Messiah  says  of  himself,  "  I  have 
trodden  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of  the  people 
there  was  none  with  me."  They  connect  this  agony 
with  tlie  words  spoken  by  Jesus  on  the  cross,  "  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  and  al- 
though they  presume  not  to  explain  in  what  it  con- 
sisted, yet  as  they  believe  that  the  wrath  of  God 
due  to  the  sins  of  the  world  was  laid  immediately 
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upon  Jesus,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that 
his  spirit,  left  without  the  wonted  measure  of  sup- 
port and  comfort  which  it  derived  from  its  union 
with  the  Word  and  from  the  presence  of  his  Father, 
experienced  a  darkness  and  desertion  in  comparison 
with  which  all  the  sorrow  that  man  can  inflict  is 
light.  Some  have  applied  to  this  agony  that  article 
of  the  creed,  "  he  descended  into  hell,"  But  as  we 
know  that  these  words  meant,  according  to  the  sense 
of  those  who  first  introduced  them  into  the  creed, 
that  the  soul  of  Jesus  went  into  the  region  of  de- 
parted spirits  at  the  time  when  his  body  was  laid 
in  the  grave,  so  if  we  believe  there  is  no  such  region, 
we  are  not  warranted  by  the  language  of  Scripture 
to  apply  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  an  expression 
which  will  seem  to  us  to  convey  that  they  were  the 
same  in  kind  as  the  punishment  of  the  damned, 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  agony  which 
shook  and  troubled  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  it  was  con- 
nected with  entire  resignation.  He  said  in  the  time 
of  it,  "  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt ;  for  this 
cause  came  I  to  this  hour :"  and  at  all  other  times 
he  spoke  of  his  sufferings  with  a  readiness  to  en- 
counter them,  which  magnifies  his  character,  and 
adds  to  their  value.  The  innocence  of  Jesus  was 
illustrated  by  his  sufferings ;  for  as  the  i)rophet 
Isaiah  had  said,  liii.  8,  9,  according  to  Bishoj) 
Lowth's  translation,  "  he  was  taken  away  by  an 
oppressive  judgment ;"  "  he  had  done  no  violence, 
neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth ;"  so  it  appear- 
ed upon  the  trial  which  he  underwent,  that  all  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  could  not  convict  him  of  sin. 
One  of  his  companions  on  the  cross,  while  he  nc- 
knowledged  that  he  himself  received  the  just  rewanl 

VOL.  II.  ^  H 
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of  his  deeds,  declared  of  Jesus  that  he  had  done  no- 
thing amiss  ;   and  the  disciple  who  betrayed  him, 
after  having  been  intimately   acquainted  with  his 
private  as  well  as  his  public  life,   is  introduced  in 
the  Gospels  repenting  of  his  foul  deed,  and  bearing 
the  most  unexceptionable  testimony  to  his  Master, 
in  these  words,  "  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  be- 
trayed the  innocent  blood."     In  this  manner  does 
the  New  Testament   place  the  innocence  of  Jesus 
fully  in  our  view,  at  the  very  time  when  it  describes 
his  sufferings.    But  it  represents  him  as  much  more 
than  innocent ;  for,  as  I  stated  formerly  in  relation 
to  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Hyposta- 
tical  Union,  the  general  strain  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment leads  us  to  conjoin  the  peculiar  value  which  is 
there  affixed  to  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  with  the  pe- 
culiar dignity  of  his  person  ;  and  we  can  clearly 
discern,  in  those  purposes  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  which  the  Scriptures  declare,  the  reason 
why  they  have  dwelt  so  largely  upon  the  divinity 
of  his  character.     Thus  his  condescension  is  said  to 
consist  in  this,  that  he  who  was  in  the  form  of  God, 
and  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God, 
humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  to  the  death 
of  the  cross  ;*  "  hereby  perceive  we,"   says  John, 
*'  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for 
iis;"f  the  love  of  the  Father  is  commended  to  vis 
in  different  places,  by  his  giving  his  only  begotten 
Son,  his  beloved  Son,  and  delivering  him  to  the 
death  for  us  ;  and  Jesus  is  never  classed  with  mar- 
tyrs or  other  righteous  men,  who  "  loved  not  their 
lives  unto  the  death  ;"  but  the  apostles,  in  speaking 

*  Phil.  ii.  ()  — 8.  ^  t   1  John  iii.  H). 
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of  his  blood,  affix  to  it  a  preciousness  infinitely  be- 
yond that  of  any  blood  which  ever  was  shed. 

2.  The  second  point  to  be  collected  from  a  ge- 
neral survey  of  the  language  and  the  views  of  Scrip- 
ture is  this,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  pecu- 
liar bitterness  of  which  derived  such  a  value  from 
the  innocence  and  dignity  of  the  sufferer,  are  not 
stated  as  mere  calamity,  but  are  always  described 
under  the  characters  which  belong  to  a  punishment 
of  sin.  God  is  never  represented  as  exercising  in 
the  sufferings  of  his  Son  that  right  of  sovereignty 
which  belongs  to  the  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all,  but 
as  inflicting  what  was  due  to  the  transgression  of 
his  law ;  and  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  men  in  this  respect,  that 
he  did  not  know  sin,  is  represented  in  these  suffer- 
ings as  bearing  the  sins  of  others. 

The  different  expressions  by  which  this  character 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  is  intimated  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  general  classes  : 

1.  The  first  includes  all  the  prepositions  in  the 
Greek  language  that  are  employed  to  mark  substi- 
tution. As  it  is  said  by  Isaiah  "  he  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,"  so  it  is  said  in  the  New 
Testament  that  "  he  was  delivered  for  our  offen- 
ces, that  he  died  for  us,  that  he  suffered  for  sins, 
the  just  for  the  unjust."*  These  expressions  cer- 
tainly suggest  the  notion  of  a  substitution,  in  which 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  one  person  are  instead 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  which  the  sins  of  others 
deserved.  But  Socinus  has  led  tlie  way  to  all  who 
hold  any  part  of  his  system,  in  attempting  to  eludi' 

*   Worn.  iv.  23  ;  v.  8.    1   Pet.  iii.  IS. 
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this  notion,  by  saying,  that  Christ's  suffering  for 
sins  means  nothing  more  than  his  suffering  for  this 
end,  that  we  might  be  led  to  forsake  our  sins ;  and 
that  his  dying  for  us  only  means  his  dying  for  our 
advantage.  No  person  who  is  accustomed  to  study 
language,  will  assert  in  answer  to  this  interpreta- 
tion, that  Jbr  necessarily  implies  substitution,  be- 
cause every  scholar  knows  that  even  when  he  is 
able  to  ascertain  the  primary  meaning  of  a  pre- 
position, he  often  finds  that  primary  meaning  so 
qualified  by  the  words  with  which  the  preposition 
is  joined,  that  in  different  situations  it  appears 
totally  different.  We  say  in  English,  Christ  suf- 
fered for  sins,  and  Christ  suffered  for  us ;  but 
every  one  understands  the  preposition  Jbr  to  have 
different  meanings  in  these  two  phrases.  We  ex- 
plain the  first,  Christ  suffered  upon  account  of  sins  ; 
the  second,  Christ  suffered  instead  of  the  sinners. 
And  this  ambiguity  is  not  peculiar  to  the  English  ; 
in  Greek  also  the  same  preposition  utb^  is  employed 
to  express  these  different  ideas ;  for  we  read,  1  Pet. 

ii,  21,  2  Cor.  v.  15,  Xoiffrog  i-xa&iv,  aTTsSaviv  hm^  y]fj,uv ; 
1  Cor.  XV.   3,    w^riSanv  vts^  rm  aiMa^riun  rjfjbiuv.       l  he    proper 

meaning  of  utjs  is  over,  above.  It  suggests  prima- 
rily the  notion  of  covering ;  and  this  may  be  ap- 
plied, either  to  the  covering  a  person  from  danger, 
or  the  covering  a  thing  from  sight.  The  phrase 
vmg  rifMuv  may  denote  any  kind  of  benefit  which  we 
derive  from  another  person ;  but  it  marks  with  pe- 
culiar fitness  his  sustaining  that  harm  which  we 
should  have  sustained,  had  we  not  been  covered  by 
him.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  classical  writers  use 
{jvi^  in  situations  where  a^^ubstitution  is  i^lainly  im- 
plied ;  and  the  Scriptures  intimate  that  there  is  a 
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peculiar  emphasis  in  the  application  of  this  preposi- 
tion to  the  suffering's  of  Christ.  For  although  the 
apostle  Paul,  Col.  i.  24,  speaks  of  tou  '^ra^n/xaa,  fuu  b^io 

ilim,   yet    he   asks,    1  Cor.   i.  13,    /x^j   navXog  saruvouOr)  w£^ 

v/j^uv;  intimating,  that  even  although  his  enemies 
should  crucify  him,  his  crucifixion  could  not  give 
him  that  kind  of  connexion  with  Chi'istians  which 
arose  from  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  In  the  other 
phrase,  vm§  aju-ainuv,  v'Trs^  cannot  denote  advantage ;  and 
without  a  violent  ellipsis  it  cannot  be  understood  of 
the  final  cause ;  for  the  end  of  Christ's  sufferings 
was  not  our  sins,  but  the  remission  of  our  sins.  But 
it  is  naturally  understood,  according  to  a  frequent 
use  of  this  preposition,  of  what  we  call  the  antece- 
dent cause;  that  cause  which,  having  a  previous 
existence,  produces  an  action.  Sins  existed  before 
Christ  died,  and  their  demerit  produced  his  sufferings  ; 
therefore  it  is  said,  a'r'Javsv  vm?  aixcc^iuv,  as  we  read  in 
Isocrates,  vn^  w  oovrsg  roig  ^soi;  diKug,*  and  often  in  La- 
tin, ^Jro  injuriis  ulciscL  The  antecedent  cause  is 
expressed  in  different  places  of  Isaiah  liii.  by  the 
preposition  ha,  the  preposition  most  commonly  used 

in  that  sense.       'ET^a\>!Mari(T6ri   bia   rag   u/xu^riocg   r,(iMv — o/a   rag 

avo'Miag  auroiv  rra^ihoSn  ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  appears  to 
have  copied  this  expression,  Rom.  iv.  25  ;  yet,  in 
that  very  verse,  bia  is  also  used  to  mark  the  final 
cause ;  for  while  our  offences  were  the  antecedent 
cause  which  produced  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  our 
justification  is  the  end  obtained  by  his  resurrection. 
li-cot  is  also  used  in  the  Greek  Testament  for  tliia 
purpose,  as  Rom.  viii.  3;  1  Peter  iii.  18.  ri£f/  aAtaf 
TMv  means,  in  relation  to  our  sins  ;  and  the  nature 
of  the  relation  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  Septua- 
*  Isoc.  riat.  p.  716.  Edit.  Basil. 
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gint,  where  what  is  rendered  in  our  English  Bible, 
"  he  shall  bring  for  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned,'* 
runs  in  the  Greek,  oisii  m^i  r/j^  a/xa^Tiag  rig  moL^ri.  This 
expression,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  the  New  Testament  leads  us  back  to  the 
sacrifices  of  the  law. 

There  is  one  Greek  preposition  yet  remaining, 
avri,  which  our  Lord  himself  uses,  Matt.  xx.  28  ; 
from  whence  the  apostle  Paul,  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  proba- 
bly formed  the  compound  word  avTiX-or^ov.  It  is  well 
known  that  avn,  which  properly  expresses  that  one 
thing  is  set  over  against  another,  conveys  the  nature 
of  commutation,  substitution,  succession  ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  find  any  preposition  which  could  have 
marked  more  precisely  this  idea,  that  the  life  of 
Christ  is  given  instead  of  many.  Even  am,  how- 
ever, may  be  used  by  the  best  writers  in  a  looser 
sense,  for  the  advantage  of ;  and  no  scholar  would 
choose  to  rest  an  important  article  of  faith  upon 
the  strict  acceptation  of  a  preposition.  We  do  not 
therefore  argue,  that  because  we  find  h-Tn^,  dm,  and 
am  employed  upon  this  subject,  the  Catholic  opi- 
nion is  unquestionably  the  doctrine  of  Scripture. 
But  we  maintain,  that  if  there  was  in  the  death  of 
Christ  a  substitution  of  his  sufferings  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  it  could  not  have  been  more  natural- 
ly or  significantly  expressed  than  by  these  preposi- 
tions ;  and  that  the  meaning  which  a  reader  whose 
mind  is  unwarped  by  system  feels  himself  disposed 
to  affix  to  them,  and  the  violent  interpretations 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  evade  that  meaning, 
create  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  this  opinion. 

2.  But  there  is  a  second  class   of  expressions  in 
Scripture,  in  wliicli  that  character  of  a  punishment 
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for  sin,  which  seems  to  be  signified  by  the  use  of 
these  prepositions,  is  directly  applied  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ. 

Isaiah,  after  having  said  "he  was  wounded  for 
our   transgressions,    and   he    was    bruised  for  our 

iniquities,"     adds,    "   <xaihia  iisr,vn5  i'^  a-J70\j,  rw  /xwXwr/  a-jrou 

^fiiig  laQriiMiv ',  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him,  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed."     Again,  **  amen, 
he  shall  bear  their  iniquities,  avmyy.i^  he  bare  the  sia 
of  many."     This  language  of  the  prophet  is  copied, 
1  Peter    ii.  24,  and  it  is  referred  to,  Heb.  ix.  28. 
The  significancy  of  the  preposition  am  in  the  com- 
pound verb  avnviyxi  lies  in  this,    that  as  Jesus  was 
lifted  up  on  the  cross,  he  may  be  said  to  have  car- 
ried our  sins  upward  when  he  bore  them  ;  and  that 
this  circumstance  was  attended  to  in  the  use  of  this 
compound  verb  appears  not  improbable,  when  we 
find  the  apostle,   Heb.  vii.   27,  applying  the  same 
verb  arafs^co  first  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  which 
were  lifted  upon  the  altar,  and  then  to  the  offering 
of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  Socinus  and  his  fol- 
lowers endeavour  to  evade  the  force  of  the  expression 
avmyy.iv  aiMa^na;.  They  admit  that  according  to  the 
usual  sense  of  the  verl)  the  phrase  is  properly  ren- 
dered as  in  our  translation,  "  he  bare  our  sins."  But 
they  say  that,  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  does  not 
admit  of  a  literal  translation,  we  are  to  consider  the 
phrase  as  equivalent  to  another  which  is  used  in  dif- 
ferent places  by  the  apostle  John,  "  liis  taking  away 
sins,"  /.  e.  his  leading  us  to  forsake  them.  Hut  it  is 
a  forced  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  to  have  re- 
course to  an  unusual  sense  of  a  phrase,  when  that 
sense  manifestly  omits   a  part  of  the  infonnation 
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given  concerning  the  subject  to  which  the  phrase  is 
applied.  For  although  it  be  true  that  Jesus  is  said, 
John  i.  29,  1  John  iii.  5,  aipnv  a/^aer/ac,  yet  the  precise 
mode  of  taking  them  away  is  declared  to  be  by  bear- 
ing them  ;  and  although  the  scape-goat,  which  car- 
ried the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  the  wil- 
derness on  the  day  of  atonement,  may  be  considered 
as  a  type  of  Christ's  taking  away  sin,  yet  the  scape- 
goat was  only  one  part  of  the  ceremonies  prescribed 
for  that  day  ;  and  when  all  the  ceremonies  are  laid 
together,  if  the  scape-goat  denoted  that  the  sins  were 
taken  away,  for  the  very  same  reason,  the  other  goat 
which  was  killed  on  that  day  must  be  considered  as 
a  type  of  his  blood  being  shed  for  sin. 

The  other  way  in  which  Socinus  and  his  follow- 
ers endeavour  to  evade  the  force  of  the  expression 
avnysyfiiv  a/^agT/as,  IS  by  saying  that  bearing  our  iniqui- 
ties, if  that  translation  be  admitted,  means  nothing 
more  that  that  they  were  the  occasion  of  his  suffer- 
ing ;  as  a  person  is  said  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
bear  the  sins  of  his  ancestors,  when  he  suffers  cala- 
mities in  his  person  or  his  fortune,  which  he  would 
not  have  endured  if  they  had  been  innocent.  But 
this  method  of  evading  the  natural  sense  of  the 
phrase  by  no  means  answers  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  resorted  to.  For  it  may  be  observed  in  general, 
that  that  part  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  by  which 
posterity  may  be  thus  said  to  bear  the  sins  of  their 
ancestors,  is  in  reality  an  extension  of  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  which  is  declared  by  God  in  the  second 
commandment,  "  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children.'*  This  extension  of  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  demonstrates  in  a  striking  manner  the 
painful  nature  of  transgression,  and  calls  in  the  na- 
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tural  affection  of  parents  for  their  offspring  as  a 
guard  to  tlieir  own  innocence.  In  every  case,  tliere- 
fore,  where  bearing  the  sins  of  others  is  allowed  to 
mean  suffering  of  which  these  sins  are  tlie  occasion, 
that  suffering  is  truly  the  punishment  of  sin.  But 
with  regard  to  this  particular  case,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served farther,  that  we  are  not  left  to  suppose  that 
the  connexion  between  sin  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
was  incidental,  or  merely  the  result  of  the  general 
constitution  of  nature  ;  for  we  are  taught  by  a  va- 
riety of  the  most  precise  expressions,  that  this  con- 
nexion was  specially  constituted  by  God,  and  that  in 
it  are  to  be  found  the  reason  and  the  intention  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  Isaiah  says,  "  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;"  but  chastisement  al- 
ways means  suffering  connected  with  a  fault,  intend- 
ed either  for  the  correction  of  the  person  who  en- 
dures it,  or  for  an  example  to  others.  As  chastise- 
ment which  includes  death  cannot  be  designed  to 
correct  the  sufferer,  and  as  Jesus  stood  in  no  need 
of  correction,  the  chastisement  which  lie  endured 
must  be  considered  as  exemplary  ;  and  its  being 
called  "  the  chastisement  of  our  peace"  clearly  means 
that  the  punishment,  without  which  we  could  not  be 
restored  to  peace  with  God,  was  borne  by  him.  TJie 
same  thing  is  more  fully  expressed  by  Isaiali,  as  his 
words  are  rendered  by  liishop  Lowtli.  "  The  Lord 
made  to  meet  upon  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all.  It 
was  required  of  him,  and  he  was  made  answerable." 
There  are  two  striking  expressions  to  this  pur- 
pose used  by  the  apostle  Paul.  The  one  is  in  2  Cor. 
V.  21.  The  apostle  vindicates  the  j)ersonal  inno- 
cence of  his  Master  by  saying,  that  he  did  not  know 
sin.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  sho^^'  thnt  he 
fi 
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was  counted  and  treated  as  a  sinner,  not  merely  in 
the  judgment  of  men,  but  in  the  judgment  and  by 
the  appointment  of  God,  he  says,  that  God  hath  made 
him  to  be  sin.  This  most  significant  manner  of 
marking  the  connexion  between  his  sufferings  and 
sin  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  Lev.  iv.  29  ;  v.  9 ; 
where  a  sin-offering  is  often  called  aAta^r?i,aa,  a,aapr/a, 
because  it  was  offered  for  sin  ;  and  the  Latin  writers 
intimate  the  same  connexion  in  a  similar  manner, 
when  they  use  piacidum  both  for  the  crime,  jiiaculct 
commissa.,  and  for  the  victim  by  whose  death  the 
crime  was  supposed  to  be  expiated. 

The  other  expression  of  the  apostle  Paul  is,  Gal. 
iii.  10,  13.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  kind  of 
death  which  Jesus  died  clearly  implies  a  substitution 
for  sinners.  The  Jews  employed  other  methods  of 
taking  away  the  life  of  a  criminal.  But  they  did,  in 
some  cases,  hang  upon  a  tree  the  body  of  a  person 
who  had  been  put  to  death  for  a  crime.  They  were 
forbidden  by  their  law,  however,  to  allow  the  body 
to  remain  all  night  upon  the  tree.  Deut.  xxi.  22, 
23.  "  If  a  man  have  committed  a  sin  worthy  of 
death,  and  he  be  to  be  put  to  death,  and  thou  hang 
him  on  a  tree ;  his  body  shall  not  remain  all  night 
upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  bury  him 
that  day,  (for  he  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God,) 
that  thy  land  be  not  defiled."  The  reason  of  this 
order  is  plainly  no  part  of  the  civil  punishment ; 
that  was  completed  by  the  death  of  the  criminal,  and 
by  the  infamy  of  his  hanging  upon  a  tree  ;  it  is 
merely  a  declaration  of  the  light  in  which  the  per- 
son who  had  suffered  this  civil  punishment  was  view- 
ed by  God.  The  law  alsp  said,  "  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  writ- 
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ten  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  All  men, 
as  transgressors  of  the  law,  were  subject  to  this  curse ; 
and  Jesus,  in  order  to  redeem  them  from  the  curse, 
was  made  a  curse  for  them,  by  hanging  on  a  tree  ; 
for  when  we  consider  that  he  who  had  power  to  lay 
down  his  life,  had  certainly  power  to  choose  the  man- 
ner of  laying  it  down,  and  that  the  Scriptures  ex- 
pressly say,  "  he  was  delivered  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  ;"*  we  cannot  but 
consider  his  choosing  to  hang  upon  a  tree,  a  situation 
declared  by  the  ceremonial  law  to  be  accursed  of 
God,  as  intended  to  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that 
although  he  himself  continued  in  all  things  written 
in  the  law  to  do  them,  his  death  was  not  merely  the 
infliction  of  human  law  upon  an  innocent  man,  but 
a  suffering  which  in  the  sight  of  God  was  penal. 

By  this  variety  of  the  most  marked  expressions  do 
the  Scriptures  present  to  us  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
under  the  character  of  punishment,  /.  e.  as  suffering 
which  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  the 
very  punishment  which  the  sinner  deserved,  but 
which  was  laid  upon  an  innocent  person  for  the  sins 
of  others. 

3.  To  complete  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  opinion  which  arises  from  a  general  survey 
of  the  language  and  views  of  Scripture,  we  have 
now  to  attend  to  the  different  classes  of  expression 
by  which  the  effects  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are 
described. 

1.  The  first  class  comprehends  all  those  ex])res- 
sions  in  which  the  words  reconciliation,  ])n)pitiation, 
atonement,  and  making  peace,  are  connected  with 

*  Acts  ii.  C.')'. 
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the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Of  this  kind  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Col.  i.  19,  20.  1  John  ii.  2  ;  iv.  10.  Rom. 
iii.  25  ;  v.  11.  "  It  pleased  the  Father,  having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  re- 
concile all  things  unto  himself.  He  hath  set  him 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood. 
By  him  we  have  now  received  the  atonement." 

The  verbs  translated  reconcile  are  xaraXKaaffco,  aroxa- 
raXXageu ;  and  the  noun  rendered  atonement  is  xarax- 
Xayri.  The  verbs  mean  nothing  more  than  a  change 
from  one  state  to  another,  but  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  introduced  determines  the  change  to  be  from 
enmity  to  friendship.  The  words  rendered  propi- 
tiation are  derived  from  ixatrxw ;  a  verb  known  in  the 
Greek  classics  to  denote  propit'mm  redclo,  the  action 
of  the  person,  who,  in  some  appointed  method,  turn- 
ed away  the  wrath  of  a  deity  ;  and  a  verb  used  by 
the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  to  express  the  action 
of  the  priest,  who  by  presenting  the  sin-offering  made 
atonement  for  the  offerer.  As  these  actions  are  pre- 
cisely similar,  both  are  expressed  by  the  verb  in  the 
middle  voice.  Homer  says,  o(p^  iu^/u'Exai^yoviXagasa/,  U^a 
li^ag  :*  and  it  is  said  of  the  priest  in  the  Septuagint, 
sg/Xairsra/,  or  st,iXaffaro,  ts^i  a.fia^riag.'f  But  when  the  In- 
tercession of  Moses  had  upon  one  occasion  turned 
away  the  wrath  of  God,  this  effect  is  expressed  by 
the  verb  in  the  passive,  iXaadri  Ku^wg.^  As  the  use  of 
the  verb  'iXaazu  in  the  Septuagint  is  thus  exactly 
agreeable  to  the  classical  sense  of  it,  it  seems  natural 
to  understand,  in  the  same  sense,  the  words  derived 
from  that  verb  which  are  applied  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  express  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

*  Horn.  II.  i.  U7.       t  Levit.  V.        +  Exod.  x,\xii.  li. 
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The  words  are,  />.a(j;aoc,  which  having  been  applied  in 
the  law  to  the  sin-offering  is  applied  1  John  ii.  ^. 
and  iv.  10.  to  our  Saviour  ;  and  ixuarrjom,  Rom.  iii.  25, 
which  may  be  rendered,  as  in  our  English  Bible, 
propitiation,  by  supplying  ^vfm,  but  which  from  the 

analogy  of  x^iTT^em,  jSo-jXsutti^iov,  ^uff/uffTTi^iov,  supplying  |g^«,a, 

should  rather  be  translated  propitiatory  or  mercy- 
seat  ;  a  sense  of  the  word  which  has  been  eagerly  laid 
hold  of  by  some  of  the  Socinians,  but  which  appears 
to  be  not  less  adverse  to  their  system  than  the  word 
propitiation,  because  the  mercy-seat  never  was  ap- 
proached without  blood.  There  is  only  one  place  in 
the  New  Testament,  Heb.  ii.  17,  in  which  the  verb 
/Xatrxw  is  applied  to  our  Saviour.  Although  the  con- 
struction be  not  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  where  the  noun  is  governed  by  cte^/,  it  is  plain 
that  the  sense  of  the  verb  is  totally  changed  if  it  be 
translated,  as  the  Socinians  propose,  taking  away 
sin,  i.  e.  destroying  its  power  in  the  sinner  ;  for  here 
is  a  third  person  intervening  between  God  and  the 
sins  of  the  people,  whose  action  in  turning  away 
wrath  is  expressed,  as  in  Homer  and  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  by  the  middle  voice  of  }xa<rxu. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  amount  of  all  the  ex- 
pressions, comprehended  under  the  first  class,  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  the  apostles  have  sometinjcs  stated, 
when,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ,  iliey  say,  "  we 
are  saved  from  wrath  by  him  :"  and  no  person  Avho 
reads  the  Scriptures  can  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
that  wrath  is.  For  although,  in  the  refinement  of 
some  modern  systems,  it  is  counted  a  degradation 
of  the  Supreme  Being  to  ascribe  to  him  what  has 
been  called  punitive  justice,  there  are  no  views  of 
the  divine  government  more  fiiquent  or  more  clear 
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in  Scripture,  than  those  upon  which  this  attribute 
is  rested.  When  we  open  the  Old  Testament,  we 
find  justice  and  judgment  accompanying  mercy  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  Almighty,  and  many  of  the 
passages  which  have  been  quoted,  in  proof  of  the 
placability  of  the  divine  nature,  contain  this  clause ; 
"  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."*  The 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  abounds  with  examples, 
in  which  the  hatred  of  sin  often  ascribed  to  the  Al- 
mighty was  made  manifest  by  awful  punishments  of 
the  wicked  ;  and  one  of  these  examples  is  thus  in- 
terpreted by  Jude  ;  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  T^oxwrai 
diiy/ia,  wu^oj  aiuvwu  hxi^v  \j'xi'/ovsai.'\  John  the  Baptist  in- 
troduces the  new  dispensation,  by  declaring  that  if 
any  one  believed  not  on  the  Son  of  God,  i)  ooyn  Qsov  /levu 
t'ji'  a-jrov.;  The  character  of  the  new  dispensation  is 
thus  drawn  by  Paul,  Rom.  i.  18,  a'xo%a\m7iTai  jao  o^/ri 

Qsov  art  ov^avov  ivi  'xada.v  aOiZuav  kcu  ahiy.iav  av^owzojv  not  a  tran- 
sient emotion,  but  a  fixed  purpose  to  punish  trans- 
gression. This  expression  of  the  law,  moi  sxBixtieig,  syu 
avTumdusu,  is  quoted  as  the  principle  of  that  punish- 
ment of  which  he  shall  be  thought  worthy  who  de- 
spises the  Gospel. §  Retributive  justice  is  thus  ac- 
curately described,   2  TheSS.  i.   6,    E/sts^  daawv  rrapcx.   Gsw 

avramdovvcu  Toig  ^XtQovff/v  i/fias  SX/^/r  and  although  immediate 
and  temporal  calamities  are  not  the  standing  method 
of  executing  retributive  justice,  as  they  were  in  part 
under  the  former  dispensation,  yet  the  future  judg- 
ment which  the  Gospel  reveals,  and  unto  which  the 
wicked  are  said  to  be  reserved,  is  called  Ti/n^a  o^ris, 
and  is  described  both  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 

*  Exod.  xxxiv.  (i,  7.  t  Judc  7. 

I  John  iii.  :;o".  V  §   Hcb.  x.  i-'S— 50. 
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in  terms  which  imply  the  most  complete  display  of 
what  those  who  hold  the  Catholic  opinion  mean  by 
the  punitive  justice  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver. 

Such  are  the  descriptions  of  the  Almighty  which 
pervade  the  Scriptures,  and  they  clearly  explain  to 
us  that  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  is  marked 
by  the  first  class  of  expressions.  The  Gospel,  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  truth  of  these  descriptions,  assumes, 
as  its  principle,  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission  of  sins  ;  and  declaring  that  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  goats  could  not  take  away  sins,  it  de- 
duces from  thence  the  necessity  of  a  better  sacrifice. 
It  asserts,  Heb.  ii.  10,  that  it  became  him  by  wliom 
and  through  whom  are  all  things,  to  make  tlie  Cap- 
tain of  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings;  s-r^'c-nv  avrtfi^ 
i.  e.  that  there  was  a  fitness  in  them  resulting  from 
the  character  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  ;  and  by  repre- 
senting them  as  vicarious  punishment,  with  which 
reconciliation  and  atonement  are  connected,  it  teaches 
clearly  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  turned  away  from 
the  sinner,  by  the  punishment  which  he  deserved 
being  laid  upon  another. 

The  Socinians  endeavour  to  evade  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  first  class  of  expressions,  by  main- 
taining that  reconciliation  means  nothing  more  than 
the  taking  away  the  enmity  which  we  entertained 
against  God  ;  that  it  is  nowhere  said  in  Scripture 
that  God  is  reconciled  to  us  by  Christ's  death,  but 
that  we  are  everywhere  said  to  be  reconciled  to 
God  ;  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  can  jjroduce  no 
change  in  God,  and  that  tlie  change  unist  be  brought 
about  in  man  ;  that  there  can  be  no  need  of  recon- 
ciling God  to  man,  when  he  had  already  shown  his 
love  to  man  so  far  as  to  send  liis  Son  to  reconcile 
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man  to  God.  But  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said 
of  the  punitive  justice  of  God,  I  would  farther  observe, 
that  as  the  term  which  we  translate  reconciliation 
implies  a  previous  enmity  or  variance  which  was 
mutual,  so  the  Scriptures  explicitly  declare,  by  all 
those  views  of  the  Almighty  which  I  have  been  col- 
lecting, that  there  was  an  enmity  on  God*s  part ;  and 
the  exhortation  to  lay  aside  the  enmity  on  our  part 
proceeds  upon  this  foundation,  that  the  enmity  on 
God's  part  is  taken  away  by  the  death  of  his  Son.  A/aX- 
XaTTtadai  and  words  connected  with  it  are  five  times 
applied  in  the  New  Testament  with  respect  to  God : 
Rom.  V.  10,  11  ;  xi.  15  ;  Ephes.  ii.  16  ;  Col.  i.  20, 
21.  In  this  last  passage  particularly  there  is  im- 
plied a  previous  enmity  or  variance  which  was  mu- 
tual. The  words  are  twice  used  with  respect  to 
man;  Matt.  v.  24  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  11.  In  both  these 
passages  the  meaning  is,  see  that  he  be  reconciled 
to  thee  ;  for  in  both  the  person  addressed  has  done 
the  injury.  The  verb  hta>.\aTTi66at  occurs  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  1  Sam.  xxix.  4. 
If  you  read  2  Cor.  v.  18 — 21,  the  passage  upon 
which  the  Socinians  ground  their  argument,  you  will 
be  satisfied  that  their  method  of  interpreting  recon- 
ciliation leaves  out  half  its  meaning.  Here  is  a 
previous  act  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  all  things 
to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  does  not  count  to 
men  their  trespasses,  and  who  committed  to  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  the  word  or  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  subsequent  to  this  act  of  God  there 
is  the  execution  of  that  ministry,  by  their  beseech- 
ing men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The  ministry  is 
distinct  from  the  act  of  God,  because  God  does  not 
immediately  receive   all  sinhers  into  favour  by  his 
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Son,  but  requires  something  of  those  to  whom  the 
word  of  reconciliation  is  published,  in  order  to  their 
being  saved  by  it.  But  the  ministry  could  not  have 
existed  had  not  the  act  of  God,  reconciling  all  things 
to  himself,  pi'eviously  taken  place  ;  and  accordingly 
the  very  argument  by  which  the  apostle  urges  the 
exhortation  committed  to  him  is  this  ;  "  for  he  hath 
made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,"  i.  e.  God  hath  provided 
a  method  by  which  we  may  be  assured  that  \\\^ 
anger  is  turned  away  from  us ;  it  only  therefore  re- 
mains that  ye  return  to  him. 

2.  The  second  class  comprehends  those  expresr- 
sions  in  which  we  read  of  redemption  ;  as  1  Peter  i. 
18  ;  Eph.  i.  7.  '*  Ye  were  redeemed  with  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ ;  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood."  As  our  English  word  redeem  literally 
means,  I  buy  back,  so  Xurgow,  a«-oXurgwtf/j,  the  Greek 
words  used  in  the  New  Testament,  are  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  action  of  setting  a  captive  free  by  pay- 
ing ?.ur^w,  a  ransom  ;  and  thus  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  are  presented  under  the  particular  view  of  a 
price,  by  the  payment  of  which  we  are  set  free. 

Those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  opinion 
attempt  to  withdraw  the  support  which  it  appears 
to  receive  from  this  class  of  expressions  by  the  fol- 
lowing reasoning.  It  is  impossible,  they  say,  to  ap- 
ply these  expressions  in  their  literal  accei)tatioii  to 
the  effect  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  For  as  a  ran- 
som is  always  paid  to  the  person  by  whom  the  cap- 
tive is  detained,  and  as  we  were  the  servants  of 
Satan,  these  expressions,  literally  understood,  would 
imply  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  ])rice  paid 
to  Satan.  Since  we  must  depart  from  the  literal 
sense,  it  seems  most  natural  to  understand  ro- 
voi,.  II.  2  1 
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demption  as  equivalent  to  deliverance  ;  for  we  read 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  God's  redeeming  his  peo- 
ple from  trouble,  from  death,  from  danger,  when 
no  price  is  supposed  to  have  been  given ;  and 
Moses,  who  was  the  instrument  employed  by  God 
to  deliver  his  people  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
is  called,  Acts  vii.  35,  Xjr^ajr;,^  But  if  redemption 
means  nothing  more  than  a  deliverance  from  sin, 
as  effectually  as  if  a  ransom  had  been  paid,  the 
second  class  of  expressions  gives  no  real  support 
to  the  Catholic  opinion  ;  and  is  not  inconsistent 
either  with  the  Socinian  opinion,  which  ascribes 
the  deliverance  to  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  or  with  the  Middle  opinion, 
which  ascribes  it  to  the  power  acquired  by  the  Re- 
deemer. 

This  reasoning  proceeds  upon  a  principle  which 
is  readily  admitted,  that  both  the  English  and  the 
Greek  words  are  often  extended  beyond  their  ori- 
ginal signification.  Although  they  denoted  prima- 
rily deliverance  from  captivity  by  paying  a  ransom, 
they  are  applied  to  deliverance  from  any  evil,  and 
they  are  used  to  express  deliverance  by  any  means. 
Almost  all  other  words,  which  originally  denoted  a 
particular  manner  of  doing  a  thing,  are  susceptible 
of  a  similar  extension  of  meaning,  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  sound  criticism  to  determine,  by  considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  how  far  the  primary 
signification  is  to  be  retained,  or  with  what  qualifi- 
cations it  is  to  be  understood  in  every  particular  ap- 
plication. Now  when  we  judge  in  this  manner  of 
the  second  class  of  expressions,  the  following  remarks 
naturally  present  themselves. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  depart  from  their  literal 
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meaning,  when  they  are  applied  to  the  effect  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  For  according  to  the  true  state- 
ment of  the  Catholic  opinion,  we  are  considered  as 
imder  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  our  sins 
deserved,  as  prisoners  waiting  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  and  as  released  by  the  death  of  Christ  from 
this  condition.  Deliverance  from  the  dominion  of 
sin  and  the  power  of  Satan  is  a  secondary  effect,  a 
consequence  of  the  application  of  the  remedy ;  re- 
demption of  our  bodies  from  the  grave  is  another 
effect  still  more  remote.  Both  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture  ;  but  the  immediate  effect  of  the  death  of 
Christ  is,  our  deliverance  from  punishment,  what 
the  apostle  calls  the  curse  of  the  law ;  and  this 
punishment  being  in  the  power  of  the  lawgiver  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  inflicted,  tlie  ransom,  in  consi- 
deration of  which  it  is  remitted  and  the  condemned 
are  set  free,  may  be  said  to  be  given  to  him.  2.  Al- 
though a  captive  may  be  released  without  any  ran- 
som, and  although  x^w,  or  verbs  derived  from  x-jr^ov^ 
may  be  employed  most  naturally  to  express  such 
a  gratuitous  release,  yet  this  extension  of  the  prim- 
ary meaning  of  these  words  is  excluded  from  the 
case  to  which  they  are  aj)plied  in  the  ^e\v  Testa- 
ment, because  a  Xvt^ov  is  there  expressly  mentioned. 
When  a  Greek  author,  in  relating  the  release  of  a 
prisoner,  speaks  repeatedly  of  aroim,  or  Xv7»a,  as  Ho- 
mer does  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  redemption  was  without  price. 
Every  one  feels  this  effect  of  introducing  the  noun 
Xurw,  when  the  captive  was  detained  by  force  under 
the  power  of  an  enemy  ;  and  the  significancy  of  the 
noun  is  not  in  the  least  diminished,  M'hen  the  pri- 
soner is  redeemed  from  a  captivity  wliicli  the  Scrip- 
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tiires  represent  as  judicial.  The  mtpw  indeed,  in  that 
case,  is  not  a  price  from  which  the  lawgiver  is  to 
derive  any  advantage  ;  it  is  the  satisfaction  to  jus- 
tice upon  which  he  consents  to  remit  the  sentence  ; 
but  still  the  mention  of  a  X\)7^ov  is  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  a  gratuitous  remission.  3.  The  Septu- 
agint  has  used  the  word  Xur^ov  in  two  places,  to  de- 
note the  consideration  upon  which  a  judicial  sentence 
was  remitted.  There  was  the  Xurea  ■^•o-xrig,  Exod.  xxx. 
12 — 16,  called  in  our  translation  the  atonement- 
money  ;  half  a  shekel  given  for  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  by  every  one  who  was  numbered,  upon  all 
occasions  when  the  number  of  the  people  was  taken, 
that  there  might  be  no  plague  among  them.  There 
was  also  x-jt^o,  rr^urofoxuv.  The  first-born  of  every  ani- 
mal was  sacred  to  the  Lord.  But  God  declared. 
Numb.  iii.  12,  46 — 51,  that  he  took  the  whole  tribe 
of  Levi,  instead  of  the  first-born  of  all  the  tribes,  on 
which  account  they  are  called  XuT^a  o-^wroroxwy ;  and  as 
the  whole  number  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  fell  short  of 
the  first-born  males  of  all  the  other  tribes  by  some 
hundreds,  the  Lord  required  for  every  one  of  this 
odd  number  the  sum  of  five  shekels,  which  is  called 
in  our  translation,  the  redemption-money,  in  the 
Greek,  Xur^a  ruv  ifkmaZpvTCtiv.  Here,  then,  is  Xxrr^m,  which 
is  known  to  denote  in  classical  writers,  a  ransom 
paid  in  order  to  procure  the  release  of  a  captive,  ap- 
plied in  the  Septuagint,  by  a  most  natural  extension 
of  meaning,  to  the  consideration  given  for  deliver- 
ance from  death ;  an  evil  which  the  person  so  de- 
livered could,  in  no  other  way,  have  escaped,  any 
more  than  the  captive  could  have  recovered  his  li- 
berty without  the  ransom;  and  the  same  idea  is  fol- 
lowed  out   in   the   New  Testament.     For  as  Paul 
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says,  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  r^yo^ae^m  r,{j,r,g ;  and  as  Peter,  i.  18, 
in  describing  the  price,  has  a  manifest  reference  to 
the  atonement-money  and  redemption-money  of  the 
law,  so  the  price  by  which  we  are  bought  and  re- 
deemed is  called.  Matt.  xx.  28,  Xur^ov  aywxcyj.uv,  and 
1  Tim.  ii.  6,  awiXur^ov  \jx^=^  rtavTuiv.  Whether,  then,  we 
interpret  the  New  Testament  according  to  the  clas- 
sical Greek,  or  according  to  that  which  has  been 
called  the  Hellenistical  Greek,  i.  e.  the  Greek  spoken 
by  those  Hebrews  who,  living  mostly  in  the  Grecian 
cities,  used  that  universal  language,  but  corrupted 
it  by  many  Hebrew  idioms  ;  we  cannot  avoid  con- 
sidering the  second  class  of  expressions  as  suggest- 
ing that  something  was  given  for  our  deliverance. 
And  thus,  the  second  class  of  expressions,  by  which 
the  Scriptures  mark  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
exactly  coincides  as  to  its  amount  with  the  first. 
The  first  class  represents  the  wrath  which  the  sins 
of  mankind  deserved,  as  turned  away  by  the  suffer- 
ings which  another  endured ;  the  second  class  re- 
presents prisoners  under  sentence  of  death  for  sin  as 
set  free,  upon  account  of  the  sufferings  by  which  an- 
other paid  a  ransom  for  their  souls. 

3.  The  third  class  comprehends  all  those  passages, 
in  which  forgiveness  of  sins  is  connected  with  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  words  connnonly  used  in  the 
Greek  Testament  for  this  purpose  are  a<p/>),a/  and  afieii. 
The  verb,  which  signifies  mitto  a  vie,  may  be  api)lied 
in  many  different  situations ;  the  meaning  is  al- 
ways understood  to  be  qualified  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  may  easily  be  acconnnodated  to  that 
which  we  mean  by  forgiveness.  For,  as  every  siu 
involves  an  obligation  to  punishment,  when  the 
Lawgiver  sends  away  from  him  the  sin,  he  cancels 
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the  obligation  and  declares  his  resolution  not  to  in- 
flict the  punishment  which  the  transgression  of  his 
law  deserved. 

The  Socinians  argue  from  the  frequent  use  of 
this  expression  in  the  New  Testament,  that  forgive- 
ness of  sin  is  an  act  of  the  same  kind  with  the  re- 
mission of  a  debt.  A^/r;/*/  is  applied,  in  classical  writ- 
ers, to  both  acts  ;  for  we  read  a(piri/xi  a-  rou  x^iovg,  and 
a^/j!/x/  (Ss  rou  ly/XyMrog  \  *  and  ovir  Lord  seems  to  teach 
us  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  acts,  by- 
giving  sins  the  name  of  debts,  and  applying  to  them 
under  this  name  the  verb  ap/j^//,/.  Thus,  one  of  the 
petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is,  a^??  ny^^i  ra  opi7^r,ij.aTa 
'hiMwv ;  and  in  the  parable.  Matt,  xviii.  the  Almighty- 
is  represented  as  a  master  who  says  to  the  servant 
that  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents,  -Ttacav  Tr,v  oipuM^ 
sHsiv/jv  a(pr,7ia  coi.  This  manner  of  expression  certainly 
proceeds  upon  an  obvious  resemblance  between  the 
two  subjects :  the  creditor  has  a  perfect  right  to  de- 
mand payment  of  his  debt ;  the  lawgiver  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  law  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  one  remits 
the  debt,  and  the  other  forgives  the  transgression, 
they  do  what  no  jjerson  is  entitled  to  require  of 
them.  But  the  New  Testament,  in  order  to  guard 
us  against  inferring  from  this  resemblance,  that  the 
act  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  in  forgiving  sin  is  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  act  of  a  creditor  who  remits 
a  debt  without  asking  payment,  connects  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  else- 
where declared  to  have  been  shed  as  a  punishment 
of  sin.     For  it  is  not  only  said  that  remission  of  sins 

*  Scapulae  Lexicoil,  in  verb.  fltf;*!(t«. 
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is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant  preached 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  expressions  which  miglit  be 
reconciled  with  the  Socinian  system  that  the  Gos- 
pel is  merely  a  declaration  of  forgiveness  ;  but  it  is 
said.  Acts  xiii.  38,  hu.  to-jtou,  through  the  means  of 
this  man,  v/j,iv  acp^aig  aiMuoTiuv  ■/.a,ra'yyi>J.iTai.  And  the  means 
employed  by  this  man  are  explained  in  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following  :  1  John  i.  7,  "  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  ;"  Rev.  i.  5, 
"  To  him  that  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood."  And  still  more  expressly.  Matt.  xxvi.  28, 
and  Ephes.  i.  7 ;  in  which  last  passage  the  remis- 
sion of  sin  is  introduced  as  the  explication  of  that 
redemption  or  release  from  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
both  are  ascribed  to  the  riches  of  the  grace  of  God. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  to  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  there  did  not  appear  any  inconsistency 
between  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  laying  the 
punishment  of  them  upon  another ;  and  by  declar- 
ing the  intimate  connexion  between  these  two,  they 
give  their  sanction  to  that  leading  principle  in  the 
statement  of  the  Catholic  opinion,  which  distin- 
guishes the  act  of  a  lawgiver  who  in  forgiving  sins 
has  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  law,  from  the 
act  of  a  creditor  who  in  remitting  a  debt  disposes 
of  his  property  at  his  pleasure. 

4.  The  last  expression  by  which  the  Scriptures 
mark  the  death  of  Christ  is  that  in  which  we  are 
said  to  be  justified  by  his  blood,  and  through  faith 
in  his  blood. 

I  mean  not  to  speak  at  present  of  many  (questions 
respectmg  that  act  of  God  called  justification,  which 
will  find  their  proper  place  under  the  application  of 
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the  Gospel  remedy.  But  as  the  change  upon  our 
condition,  which  is  implied  in  the  word  justification, 
and  which  is  ascribed  to  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  corresponds  most  exactly  with  the  principles 
upon  which  the  reasonableness  of  the  Catholic  opin- 
ion rests,  I  cannot  better  conclude  the  defence  of 
that  opinion,  than  by  illustrating  this  particular 
view  of  the  subject.  And  for  that  purpose  I  shall 
take,  as  the  ground  of  my  observations,  that  part  of 
the  apostle  Paul's  writings,  in  which  he  discourses 
fully  of  justification  through  tlie  -death  of  Christ,  I 
mean  Rom.  iii.  19 — 31. 

The  word  daaiou  is  vised  both  in  the  Septuagint 
and  in  the  Greek  Testament,  in  a  sense  to  which 
nothing  perfectly  analogous  occurs  in  classical  writers. 
The  sense  is  called  forensic,  i.  e.  it  expresses  the  act 
of  a  lawgiver  or  judge  pronouncing  a  person  righte- 
ous in  the  eye  of  the  law,  so  as  to  be  acquitted  from 
all  obligation  to  pvmishment.      Rom.  viii.   33.   t/s 

ryxciKiGii  xara  v/Skiy.rm  Qsov  ;    €)so;  6  bixaiotur  rig  6  -/.aray.Pivm ;   the 

word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  Psalmist,  Ps. 

CXllll.  2.  Ka/  /XT)  s/asXO-fii  ng  x^igiv  fjiysra  7ou  dovXov  cov,  on  on 
dixaiuSrifftrai  ivuviov  aou  nrag  Z^uv.      The  apOStle,  who  had  jUSt 

beeen  quoting  the  ancient  Scriptures  of  the  Jews, 
seems  to  have  had  this  passage  of  the  Psalms  in  his 
view,  when  he  says,  Rom.  iii.  20,  bion  sg  i^yuv  wfiou  on 

fiixaiuOrjffsTui  TaCa  cu^^  tvcumov  avrou'  oia  ya^  vofiou  iViyvaxng  a/jja^riag. 

This  is  the  conclusion  from  the  preceding  part  of  his 
discourse,  in  which  he  has  proved  that  all,  both  Jews 
and  Oentiles,  are  under  sin,  and  the  whole  world 
i-jobixog  7-w  Gsu.  It  is  plain  therefore,  that  the  justifi- 
cation or  acquittal  of  men  in  the  sight  of  God  cannot 
arise  out  of  the  works  of  the  law  ;  for  if,  as  the  apos- 
jtle  has  shoM'n,  a  law  was  giKn  by  revelation  to  the 
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Jews,  and  was  written  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, it  would  appear  when  they  came  before  tlieir 
Judge,  that  all  of  them  knew  what  sin  was,  and 
therefore  that  all  of  them  deserved  to  be  condemned 
for  being  sinners.  But  how  can  those  who  deserve 
to  be  condemned  as  sinners  be  justified  by  a  righteous 
God  ?  The  apostle  had  asserted,  Rom.  i.  17,  that  a 
method  of  doing  this  was  revealed  in  the  Gospel ; 
which  method  is  the  explication  of  that  saying  found 
in  the  law,  "  The  just  by  faith  shall  live."  But  be- 
fore he  comes  to  illustrate  and  confirm  his  assertion, 
he  throws  in  a  long  discourse,  the  purport  of  which 
is  to  show  that  there  is  not  upon  earth  a  person  hxathg 
sg  £f7w^,  and  therefore  that  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
justification,  it  cannot  be  ha.  wm-j.  Having  established 
this  point,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel,  he 
repeats  his  assertion  in  the  21st  verse,  with  an  addi- 
tion, which  he  is  now  entitled  to  make  ;  x^ik;  ►o/zou, 
i.  e.  abstractedly  from  law,  independently  of  the  pre- 
cepts contained  in  the  Mosaic  system,  or  written  on 
the  hearts  of  men  ;  and  yet  not  in  opposition  to  the 
law,  for  this  method  of  justifying  men  was  witness- 
ed, L  e.  foretold  and  foreshown  by  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  The  method  of  justifying  men,  which  is 
independent  of  law,  and  yet  was  witnessed  by  tlie 
law,  is  called  most  significantly,  dixu/oswr)  ©sou.  The 
meaning  of  this  name  is  in  part  explained  by  its  being 
opposed,  Rom.  x.  3,  to  loia  diy.uioewTj.     The  apostle  has 

shown  that  lOia,  8ix.aioawr„  or,  Oixaioavvr,  6ia  k&.aoi/,  Gal.  11.  21, 

does  not  exist ;  and  therefore,  the  method  of  justify- 
ing men  may  most  properly  be  called  dixaioaoyri  Qcoj,  be- 
cause it  must  be  such  as  God  is  pleased  to  appoint. 
But  this  name  implies  further  that  it  is  a  method  be- 
coniiuii:  that  God  who  is  jubt ;  a  part  of  tlie  sigiiili- 
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cancy  of  the  name  which  the  apostle  places  fully  in 
our  view,  when  he  comes  to  explain  the  method. 
But  before  he  gives  the  explication,  he  distinguishes 
the  method  which  he  is  going  to  explain  from  justi- 
fication tg  i^yuv  or  dia  vofJLouf   by  this  addition,   dia  mersug 

irjgou  -K^iSTou ;  and  he  says  it  extends  to  all  who  believe, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  because  in  this  respect 
there  was  no  distinction  between  them,  that  all  stood 
in  need  of  the  revelation  of  such  a  method,  since  by 
having  sinned  they  had  come  short  of  that  approba- 
tion which  proceeds  from  God,  and  their  actions, 
however  agreeable  to  the  maxims  and  customs  of 
the  world,  could  not,  when  tried  in  his  righteous 
judgment,  entitle  them  to  a  sentence  of  acquittal. 

The  necessity  of  a  method  of  justifying  men,  not 
formerly  revealed  being  now  fully  proved,  and  the 
method  being  discriminated  from  every  other  by  the 
names  applied  to  it,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  illustrate 
the  propriety  of  these  names,  by  explaining  what  it 
is.  His  explication  is  found  in  the  2 4th,  25th,  and 
26th  verses.  The  apostle  has  introduced  into  this 
short  description  the  great  principles  upon  which  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Catholic  opinion  rests,  and  the 
chief  of  those  Scripture  expressions  by  which  the 
truth  of  it  is  proved.  He  begins  with  ascribing  this 
method  of  justifying  men  to  the  free  grace  of  God. 
As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  justification  is  granted 
to  them  Sw^eav-,  as  a  free  gift ;  because  their  works  did 
not  entitle  them  to  acquittal,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  good-will  of  the  Lawgiver,  they  must  have  been 
condemned.  But  this  free  gift  is  dispensed  in  a  parti- 
cular manner.  The  Lawgiver  does  not  simply  justify, 
but  lie  justifies  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  or 
by  Jesus  Christ.     A<r&?.yr^i;(yit  suggests  that  the  inodr/.oi 
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were  delivered  from  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of 
the  law  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom  ;  and  necessa- 
rily implies  the  good  will  of  the  ransomer.  This  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  is  confirmed  by  our  being 
told  immediately  after,  that  the  brndrMi  were  delivered, 
not  merely  by  the  power,  but  by  the  blood  of  the  ran- 
somer ;  for  the  apostle  adds,  "  whom  God  set  forth, 

or    exhibited    to    the  world,  }Xot,grr]m\>   dia   rr,g  'Tigrs'jj;   IV  ru) 

a'oTo-j  ai'jMTir  "Whether  'rKMrrpjov  be  translated  a  propi- 
tiation or  a  propitiatory,  the  amount  is  the  same. 
Either  way  his  blood  is  the  mean  of  turning  away 
wrath  ;  and  we  found  formerly  that  there  is  not  only 
consistency,  but  the  most  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween his  blood  propitiating  the  lawgiver,  and  being 
the  ransom  by  which  the  i/crooy/co/  are  set  free. 

The  purpose  for  which  God  chose  this  particular 
manner  of  displaying  his  grace  in  justifying  sinners 

is    next    mentioned.         E/g  iyhut,iy  rr,;   dr/.uiosu^'ng   a'jTO-j;    T^s 

ivBii^iv  Trig  dmaiouuvrig  ab-ov.  This  repetition  is  a  proof 
that  the  two  intervening  clauses  are  to  be  consider- 
ed as  a  parenthesis,  thrown  in  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
priety of  this  method  of  declaring  the  righteousness 
of  God.  The  intervening  clauses  are  thus  rendered 
in  our  translation  ;  "  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God  :"  but  they 
might  be  more  literally  rendered,  "  upon  account  of 
the  passing  by  of  former  sins  in  the  forbearance  of 
God."  u^oyeyowTuv  marks  the  sins  committed  before 
setting  forth  the  propitiation,  /.  e.  before  the  time 
of  the  Gospel.  The  rra^Ms  of  these  sins  is  rendered 
in  our  translation,  the  remission  of  them  ;  yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  apostle  does  not  here  use  aft<r,(, 
the  word  used  for  remission,  both  by  our  Lord  and 
l)y  the  apostle  himself,  at  all  otlur  times,  and  form- 
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ed  from  apniJ^i,  the  verb  used  in  the  Septuagint  for 
forgiving  sin.  It  is  probable  that  the  apostle  had  a 
reason  for  this  singularity ;  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  find  a  reason  in  the  different  sig- 
nification of  the  two  words.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
joining  afswg  and  'rraoiGig  to  aij.asTr\ij,aTuv  is  an  application 
of  both  words,  almost  peculiar  to  the  sacred  writers  ; 
and  that  neither  the  etymology  of  wa^/Tj/x/,  nor  the 
practice  of  classical  authors  entitles  us  to  say  that  it 
marks  a  less  complete  degree  of  forgiveness  than 
aipiritM.  This  passage,  therefore,  gives  no  countenance 
to  a  system  which  has  been  formed  \v\i\\  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  Gospel-remedy,  that  those  who 
lived  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  did  not  obtain 
entire  deliverance  from  the  punishment  of  sin  till 
Christ  came  ;  and  there  is  no  other  passage  which 
warrants  us  to  consider  the  forgiveness  of  sins  com- 
mitted before  that  period,  as  different  in  kind,  with 
respect  to  its  effects  upon  the  sinner,  from  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  committed  after  it.  But  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  sacrifices  offered  by  the  Jews 
did  not  purify  the  conscience,  and  that  the  heathen 
who  had  no  direction  from  heaven  often  violated 
the  laws  of  morality  in  the  manner  of  offering  their 
sacrifices,  it  is  manifest  that  the  forgiveness  which 
was  dispensed  before  the  Gospel  could  not  be  in 
consideration  of  any  satisfaction  which  was  then 
made  to  the  divine  justice  ;  and,  therefore,  that  this 
time  may  be  called  aw/ri  ©lov^  a  time  of  forbearance, 
or  as  the  word  is  often  rendered  in  classical  writers 
induciae,  a  truce,  during  which  the  punishments  due 
to  the  sins  of  men  were  suspended  in  so  far,  that 
the  human  race  was  allowed  to  exist,  and  to  enjoy 
the    bounties   of   Providelkce,    although    the    whole 
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world  was  guilty  before  God  ;  and  many,  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  with  honour,  ob- 
tained forgiveness,  although  we  cannot  avoid  consi- 
dering them  also  as  concluded  under  sin,  because 
there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth  that  liveth  and 
sinneth  not. 

The  forgiveness  granted  during  this  truce  may 
most  fitly  be  called  Taomg ;  because,  however  complete 
in  respect  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  Avas  granted,  it 
"  sent  by  their  side,"  transmitted  to  another  time, 
the  punishment  which  their  sins  deserved.  This 
interpretation  of  the  word  corresponds  exactly  with 
an  expression  of  the  same  apostle  in  his  discourse  at 

Athens  ;  Acts  XVii.  30.  To:;;  /mv  oi/i-  '/j^^'''^i  ^';»  ayma;  Jr;^- 
ib'jjv  0  ©£&:,  ravjv  vaoayy-Wii  roig  av&^oj~ois  rradi  cratra^oy  inrmovv. 

And  these  two  expressions,  when  thus  considered  as 
explaining  one  another,  place  in  a  striking  liglit  the 
significancy  of  the  two  clauses  which  I  called  a  })a- 
renthesis.  A  truce,  during  which,  there  was  a  sus- 
pension of  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  and  tlie  su- 
preme Lawgiver  overlooked  transgressions,  render- 
ed the  more  necessary  a  demonstration  of  his  justice  ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  time  that  now  is,  when  the 
purposes  for  which  the  truce  was  continued  so  long 
are  accomplished,  and  ro  ^>.»!ow/xa  nv  -/eovov,  the  fulness 
of  time  foretold  by  ancient  prophets  is  arrived,  he 
hath  set  forth  his  Son  as  a  propitiation,  who,  in 
shedding  his  blood,  endured  the  wrath  due  to  sins 
which  had  been  committed,  to  the  end  that  God, 
when  he  now  justifies  graciously  those  wlio  could 
not  be  justified  by  their  own  works,  miglit  ai)j)ear 
to  be  righteous.  Now  we  see  that  the  sins  which 
God  appeared  to  pass  by  in  former  times,  when  lie 
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granted  forgiveness,  were  not  forgiven  without  the 
shedding  of  that  blood  which  was  of  infinitely  great- 
er value  than  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  being  the 
propitiation  ordained  and  accepted  of  God,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  time  set  forth,  through  faith  in  which 
all  that  believe  are  justified. 

The  apostle,  after  stating  that  boasting  is  effectu- 
ally excluded  by  the  method  of  justification  which 
does  not  arise  out  of  works,  and  that  every  charge 
of  partiality  in  the  Supreme  Being  is  removed  by 
the  riches  of  that  grace  which  extends  without  dis- 
tinction to  all  that  believe,  subjoins,  vo[j.ov  ow  xara^^youixiv 

dm  Trig  mSTtug  ;   fJ^V  y^^oiro'   aXXa   vo/mv  iStu/mv.       1  he  objCCtlOn 

is  a  natural  one.  If  the  method  of  justifying  men, 
which  God  has  now  set  forth,  is  ^u^/g  vofiou,  apart 
from  law,  we  seem  to  render  the  law  idle,  useless  ; 
and  we  encourage  men  to  transgress  it.  Far  from 
it,  answers  the  apostle.  By  the  punishment,  in  this 
propitiation,  of  past  sins  that  had  seemed  to  be  over- 
looked, and  by  justification  through  faith  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  we  establish  the  law  ;  for  God  thus 
demonstrates  to  the  world  that  transgressors  have 
no  hope  of  escaping  with  impunity  ;  whereas,  if  no 
such  propitiation  had  been  set  forth,  the  impunity 
of  the  old  world,  and  the  justification  of  those  who 
could  not  be  justified  by  their  own  works,  might 
have  encouraged  men  to  continue  in  sin. 

Other  interpretations  of  this  passage  have  been 
given.  But  if  it  appears  that  by  imderstanding 
every  word  in  its  natural  and  usual  acceptation,  we 
bring  out  a  sense  of  the  whole  i)assage  consistent 
with  the  context,  and  agreeable  to  other  parts  of  the 
Apostle's  writings,  there  is  the  strongest  internal 
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evidence  that  we  liave  interpreted  the  apostle  right- 
ly;  and,  in  that  case,  there  is  here  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  giving,  in  a  full  and  formal  discourse,  the 
most  explicit  confirmation  of  the  Catholic  opinion. 
He  presents  to  us  the  Supreme  Being  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  lawgiver,  and  he  states  the  death  of 
Christ  as  an  event  intended  to  establish  the  law  by- 
exhibiting  the  punitive  justice  of  the  lawgiver.  At 
the  same  time,  far  from  considering  this  method  of 
vindicating  the  divine  authority  as  inconsistent  with 
the  love  of  God  to  man,  he  ascribes  the  justification 
which  is  thus  dispensed,  to  the  free  grace  of  God. 
He  does  not,  as  the  Socinians  do,  place  the  love  of 
God  in  this,  that  he  forgave  sins  without  reference 
to  any  other  being,  but  he  says,  Rom.  v.  8,  that 
"  God  commendeth  his  love  to  us,  in  that,  while  we 
were  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us ;"  and  he  does  not, 
like  those  who  hold  the  middle  opinion,  rest  our  de- 
liverance from  the  evils  of  sin  merely  upon  the 
power  acquired  by  our  Redeemer,  but,  having  pre- 
sented, as  we  have  seen,  the  death  of  Christ  under 
the  character  of  a  punishment  by  which  the  justice 
of  the  lawgiver  is  demonstrated,  he  unfolds  the 
same  idea  when  he  says,  Rom.  v.  9,  11,  "  Being 
now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from 
wrath  through  him  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  also 
joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  wliom 
we  have  now  received  the  atonement." 
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CHAP.  IV 


ETERXAI-  I.IFE. 


In  order  to  complete  the  view  contained  in  the  Ca- 
tholic opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  remedy, 
we  have  yet  to  consider  in  what  manner  it  connects 
the  hope  of  life  eternal  with  the  interposition  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

According  to  the  Socinian  opinion,  Jesus  Clirist  is 
simply  the  messenger  who  brought  from  God,  to- 
gether with  the  assurance  of  pardon,  the  promise  of 
life  eternal  to  all  who  repent ;  and  according  to  the 
middle  opinion,  he  received  from  his  Father,  in  re- 
compense for  his  sufferings,  the  power  of  giving 
eternal  life,  so  that  all  those  who  receive  this  ines- 
timable gift  receive  it  upon  his  account  as  the  par- 
takers of  his  reward.  There  is  another  opinion  upon 
this  subject  found  amongst  the  many  liypotheses 
with  which  the  works  of  the  ingenious  and  eccentric 
Bishop  Warburton  abound.  It  is  mentioned  occa- 
sionally in  former  parts  of  his  works,  and  from  him 
it  descended  to  Bishop  Hurd,  and  some  of  his  otiier 
admirers  amongst  the  English  clergy ;  but  he  re- 
served the  full  elucidation  of  it  to  the  nintli  book  of 
the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  which  was  j)ublished 
by  Bishop  Hurd  after  his  death,  as  a  supplement  to 
his  woiKs.  This  ninth  book,  which  professes  to  be 
an  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  and  genius  of  tho 
VOL.  n.  2  K 
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Christian  religion,  and  "  to  furnish  the  key  or  clue 
which  is  to  open  to  us,  and  to  lead  us  through  all 
the  recesses  and  intricacies  of  the  last  dispensation 
of  God,"  unfolds  with  much  pomp,  but  with  a  very 
slender  degree  of  evidence,  the  following  system,  the 
amount  of  which  may  be  given  in  a  feAV  words. 
Warburton  considers  pardon  on  repentance  as  a  doc- 
trine of  natural  religion,  which  is  published  indeed 
in  the  Gospel,  but  which  did  not  in  any  measure  de- 
pend upon  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  because 
the  law  of  nature  teaches  us  that  repentance  is  the 
means  of  recovering  the  favour  of  God,  when  it  has 
been  forfeited  by  a  breach  of  that  law.  So  far  he 
coincides  with  the  Socinians.  But  he  differs  from 
them  in  asserting,  and  in  proving  most  ably,  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  truly  a  vicarious  sacrifice  ; 
and  the  peculiarity  of  his  system  lies  in  his  finding 
room  for  the  necessity  of  such  a  sacrifice,  although 
he  contends  that  from  the  principles  of  natural  re- 
ligion it  may  be  collected  that  God  will,  on  the  sin- 
cere repentance  of  offenders,  receive  them  again  into 
favour.  The  place  which  he  finds  for  it  is  this.  Im- 
mortal life,  he  says,  is  a  thing  extraneous  to  our  na- 
ture ;  not  necessarily  inferred  from  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  the  creature  ;  and  no  part  of 
the  natural  reward  of  good  conduct.  It  was  not 
conferred  upon  man  when  he  was  first  created,  but 
was  the  sanction  of  that  particular  covenant  which 
God  made  with  our  first  parents  sometime  after 
their  creation  ;  when  he  placed  them  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden.  It  is  a  free  gift  which  was  originally 
suspended  upon  the  condition  of  obeying  a  positive 
command,  which  was  forfeited  by  the  transgression 
of  that  command,  and  wliich  is  restored  in  the  Gos- 
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pel.  The  whole  chamcter  of  the  Gospel,  accordinj^ 
to  Warburton,  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  the  restoration 
of  the  free  gift  of  immortality  ;  and  faith  in  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  positive  connnand, 
upon  which  God  the  giver  has  been  pleased  to  sus- 
pend his  gift.  Abstinence  from  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  the  condition  of  the 
original  grant ;  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God, 
as  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  is  the  condition  upon  Avhich 
the  restoration  of  the  grant  is  suspended  ;  both  are 
positive  commands,  deriving  all  their  value  from  the 
pleasure  of  him  who  appointed  them,  but  for  that 
very  reason  both  are  indispensable  conditions  of  the 
gift. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  principles  iij)on  which 
we  rested  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  this  account  of 
the  Gospel  is  a  most  incomplete  theory ;  and  I  have 
mentioned  it  only  because  the  contrast  may  serve  to 
illustrate  that  part  of  the  Catholic  opinion  which  1 
am  now  going  to  state.  In  Warburton's  system, 
the  gift  of  immortality  which  was  purchased  l)y  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  is  detached  from  the  i)ard()ii 
preached  in  his  name,  the  former  being  peculiar  to 
the  Gospel,  the  latter  being  the  common  doctrine  of 
natural  religion  ;  and  redemption  and  justification 
are  appropriated,  in  this  system,  to  the  price  paid 
and  accepted  for  the  particular  gift  of  eternal  life, 
without  being  supposed  to  have  any  reference  to  the 
means  of  restoring  the  sinner  to  the  favour  of  (jod 
in  general.  The  Catholic  oi)inion,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  which  is  the  ter- 
mination of  the  remedy,  in  connexion  with  all  the 
steps  that  prepare  and  qualify  us  for  the  termination; 
and,  by  thus  embracing  the  whole  of  the  (tos|H'1  re- 
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velatioii,  instead  of  forming  a  system  upon  a  partial 
view,  it  both  appears  to  give  a  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  the  separate  branches,  and  also  derives  much 
support  from  the  harmony  with  which  they  unite. 

There  is  not  in  this  part  of  the  Catholic  opinion 
tliat  opposition  to  other  systems  which  we  found  in 
the  former  part.  The  Catholic  opinion  agrees  with 
the  Socinian  as  to  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  which 
God  has  given  us  in  Christ ;  with  the  middle  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Redeemer  in  conferring  it ;  with 
Warburton's  system  as  to  the  free  restoration  of  that 
which  had  been  forfeited,  and  could  not  be  claimed. 
But  it  differs  from  all  the  three  in  comprehending 
points  which  they  omit,  and  in  marking  connexions 
which  they  overlook  ;  and  therefore,  I  have  not  here 
to  engage  in  that  kind  of  controversial  discussion 
which  was  necessary  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment, but  merely  to  give  a  delineation  of  what  those 
who  hold  the  Catholic  opinion  consider  as  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  remedy. 

The  foundation  of  the  hope  of  eternal  life  is  laid 
in  what  the  Scriptures  call  reconciliation.  For  if 
all  men  are  under  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and 
so  children  of  wrath,  that  sentence  must  be  reversed 
in  order  to  their  being  delivered  from  wrath,  before 
they  can  look  forward  with  the  expectation  of  good 
to  other  states  of  being.  This  order  is  beautifully 
stated  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  several  passages,  such 
as  the  following.  Rom.  v.  1,  2,  "  Therefore  being- 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  also  we  have  access 
by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  re- 
joice in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  The  condemna- 
tion pronounced  upon  the  first  transgression  includ- 
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ed  a  sentence  of  death ;  "  dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return  ;"  a  sentence  which  although 
not  immediately  executed  upon  the  transgressors, 
has  ever  since  retained  its  power  over  their  poste- 
rity ;  for  death,  which  entered  into  the  world  by  sin, 
binKOi,  passeth  upon  all  men.  If  this  event,  which 
withdraws  men  from  their  abode  upon  earth,  and 
puts  an  end  to  the  present  exertion  of  their  faculties, 
Avere  in  reality,  what  it  appears  to  be,  the  tennina- 
tion  of  their  existence,  the  evils  introduced  by  sin 
could  not  be  said  to  receive  a  remedy,  because  this 
part  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  although  sus- 
pended for  a  little,  would  in  the  end  be  fully  execut- 
ed. The  Gospel,  therefore,  professing  to  bring  a 
remedy  for  these  evils,  and  yet  not  professing  to 
deliver  men  from  returning  to  the  dust,  reveals  a 
resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  dust,  with  which 
it  is  mingled  after  death,  and  thus  opens  to  man  the 
possibility  of  receiving  hereafter,  in  his  whole  na- 
ture, that  complete  remedy  which  is  not  administer- 
ed here.  This  prolongation  of  existence,  beyond  the 
period  when  it  is  forfeited  by  that  sentence  to  whicli 
all  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  subject,  may  be  stated 
as  the  first  branch  of  the  reversal  of  the  sentence ; 
and  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  uniformly  ascribed 
to  the   interposition  of  Jesus.     Heb.  ii.   14,  "  He 

took  part  of  flesh  and  blood  ha  hia  rou  'iavarcu  x.arapyr,(rri 
rov  ro  y.parog  lyji'jra.  roj  ^avarou,  rovriSri  nv  diaZo'/.oti;  that  tliroUgll 

death  he  might  render  unavailing  the  power  of  him 
who  has  the  power  of  death."     2  Tinh  i.  10,  xarafyr,- 

gavTog  (itv  rov  Sai/arof,  furigavTOi  bi  Xjnr;^  xai  a(pOa^<tiav  3/a  roj  roayyiyjou, 

1  Cor.  XV.  57,  "  Thanks  be  to  God  who  hath  given 
us  the  victory  over  death  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 
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It  is  not  meant  by  these  expressions  that  the 
world  had  no  hope  of  immortality  till  Jesus  came. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  all  countries, 
and  in  every  state  of  society,  men  have  looked  for- 
ward to  another  life.  Although  the  promise  of  life 
eternal  formed  no  part  of  the  sanction  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  yet  the  hope  of  such  a  life  is  often  expressed 
in  the  Psalms,  and  by  the  prophets  :  it  had  become 
a  part  of  the  national  faith  of  the  Jews  before  Jesus 
came,  and  we  find  both  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
adducing  proofs  of  a  future  state  out  of  their  ancient 
Scriptures.  Jesus,  therefore,  is  said  to  have  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light,  not  that  he  was  the 
first  who  taught  it, — not  merely  because  his  manner 
of  teaching  it  was  free  from  the  obscurity  and  hesi- 
tation which  appeared  in  every  former  teacher  who 
spoke  of  this  subject, — but  principally  because  that 
which  he  did  took  away  the  obstacle  which  no  other 
had  power  to  remove.  Death  intervenes  by  a  judi- 
cial sentence  between  the  present  life  and  that  fu- 
ture life  for  which  man  looks.  No  other  teacher 
had  authority  to  say  that  this  judicial  sentence 
would  be  reversed  by  a  restoration  of  the  life  which 
it  took  away.  But  Jesus,  having  by  his  death  pro- 
cured an  acquittal  from  the  sentence,  renders  death 
inelfectual  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  future 
life  of  man ;  so  that  immortality  when  taught  by 
him  may  be  as  readily  embraced  and  as  firmly  be- 
lieved as  if  death  did  not  intervene. 

But,  although  an  acquittal  from  the  sentence  of 
death  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  future  existence, 
the  hope  of  what  we  call  life  eternal  does  not  neces- 
sarily arise  from  this  acquittal.  For  mere  existence 
in  a   future   state,  even  \%J[ien  supposed  to  be  free 
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from  those  pains  which  would  render  it  a  curse  in- 
stead of  a  blessing,  does  not  satisfy  the  desires  of 
the  human  soul.  In  looking  forward  to  other 
states  of  being,  it  pants  for  enjoying  there  the  hap- 
piness of  its  nature ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  a  prolongation  of  life 
after  it  had  been  forfeited,  and  a  right  to  the  great- 
est blessing  which  the  Father  of  spirits  can  bestow 
— the  perpetual  enjoyment  in  his  presence  of  those 
benefits  which  he  may  resume  when  he  will,  and  of 
a  measure  of  them  supposed  to  be  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  all  that  he  is  seen  at  present  to  bestow.  It 
is  agreed,  therefore,  by  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions, that  what  we  call  eternal  life  is  the  gift  of 
God  ;  an  expression  which  they  have  learnt  from 
the  Apostle  Paul,  who  uses  it  in  a  situation  which 
shows  that  he  meant  to  give  it  all  its  significancy. 
Rom.  vi.  20.  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  but 
the  gift  of  God,  ro  %af/<Jitta  rou  ©sou,  is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  The  hope  of  a 
gift  does  not  go  beyond  probability  without  a  pro- 
mise from  the  giver  ;  and  therefore  all  Christians 
agree  in  considering  eternal  life  as  the  j)romise 
which  God  hath  promised  us.  But  those  who  hohl 
the  Catholic  opinion  are  distinguished  from  the 
Socinians,  by  connecting  this  promise  with  that 
which  Christ  has  done,  /.  e.  by  considering  this  gift 
of  God  as  not  only  promised  to  men  by  Jesus  Christ, 
but  as  given  them  upon  his  account.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  Catholic  and  the  jniddle  opinions  appear 
to  agree.  But  while  the  middle  opniion  consi«lers 
this  gift  as  conferred  by  the  power  of  the  Redeemer 
upon  those  whom  he  chooses  to  make  the  partners 
of  his  reward,   the  Catholic    opinion  establishes   a 
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more  intimate  connexion  between  our  right  to  eter- 
nal life,  and  that  which  was  done  by  our  Saviour 
upon  earth. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  this  connexion,  there  is 
some  variety  in  the  language  of  those  who  hold  the 
Catholic  opinion.  A  distinction  has  been  made 
between  the  passive  and  the  active  obedience  of 
Christ.  Those  who  made  the  distinction,  understood 
by  the  passive  obedience  of  Christ  all  the  suffer- 
ings which  he  underwent  for  our  sins  ;  by  his  active 
obedience,  all  the  piety,  resignation,  humility,  and 
benevolence,  which  rendered  his  life  the  most  perfect 
pattern  of  righteousness.  The  former  being  penal 
were  considered  as  the  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of 
God  ;  the  latter,  being  a  fulfilment  of  the  law  which 
says,  "  the  man  that  doetli  them  shall  live  in  them," 
were  considered  as  meritorious  of  a  reward.  It  was 
said  therefore,  that  we  are  saved  from  wrath  by  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  that  we  acquire  a  right  to 
eternal  life  through  the  merits  of  his  obedience.  But, 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  distinguish  things  naturally  indivisible.  The 
passive  and  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  cannot  be 
disjoined.  For  in  all  that  Jesus  suffered  there  was 
obedience  to  God  and  good  will  to  man,  and  the  vir- 
tues of  his  character  were  illustrated  and  enhanced 
by  the  situation  in  which  he  displayed  them. 

The  great  body  of  Catholic  divines,  therefore,  have 
followed  the  sacred  writers,  to  whom  this  distinction 
is  altogether  unknown.  They  generally  ascribe  our 
redemption  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  because  his  death 
was  the  most  illustrious  act  of  obedience,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  life  which  for  our  sakes  he  had  led 
upon  earth ;   but  they  shotv  us  by  various  expres- 
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sions,  that  they  do  not  exdude  the  efficacy  of  the 
sorrows  and  the  virtues  of  that  life.  Thus  the  Apos- 
tle says,  Rom.  v.  19,  "  By  the  obedience  of  one 
shall  many  be  made  righteous  ;"  an  expression  whicli 
does  not,  as  those  who  hold  the  middle  opinion  main- 
tain, resolve  the  sufferings  which  we  call  penal  mere- 
ly into  a  virtuous  exertion,  but  which  conjoins  this 
last  act  with  all  the  submission  to  God  displayed  by 
Jesus  from  his  incarnation  /Miyj,  'davarou.  Phil.  ii.  8. 
In  like  manner,  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  confined 
to  the  deliverance  from  punishment,  which  is  gener- 
ally spoken  of  as  the  immediate  effect  of  that  event, 
represent  it  in  different  places  as  having  procured 
for  us  also  eternal  life.  Heb.  ix.  12,  15,  "  By  his 
own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  He  is 
the  mediator  of  the  new  testament,  that,  by  means 
of  death,  they  which  are  called  might  receive  the 
promise  of  eternal  inheritance."  1  Thess.  v.  9,  10, 
"  Christ  died  for  us,  that,  whether  we  wake  or 
sleep."  i.  e.  whether  we  be  found  alive  or  dead  at 
the  general  resurrection,  "  we  should  live  together 
with  him." 

Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 

Acts    XXVi.    18,    apgig  a/zafr/wv    and    xXjj^f  iv  roii  riyiaeiumi 

are  conjoined  as  flowing  together  from  the  interpo- 
sition of  Christ :  and  agreeably  to  this  language,  the 
active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  words  seldom 
used  in  modern  times,  are  considered  as  constituting 
together  what  are  called  his  merits, — what  the  Apos- 
tle, Rom.  V.  18,  calls  h  hy.aiu/xa,  which  he  opposes  to 
the  iv  ^agacrw/xa  of  AdauL  He  does  not  mean  one 
single  act  of  Jesus,  but  the  merit   or  righteousness 
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arising  out  of  all  his  actions  and  all  his  sufferings 
taken  in  one  complex  view,  through  which  righteous- 
ness the  free  gift  comes  upon  all  men,  m  buaimiv  Zoir^. 
For  Jesus  who  was  infinitely  blessed  and  glorious  in 
himself,  and  who,  possessing  all  things  from  the  be- 
ginning, was  incapable  of  receiving  a  personal  re- 
ward, undertook  that  economy  which  the  Scriptures 
reveal  for  our  sakes  ;  and  all  the  merit  arising  out 
of  the  execution  of  it  is  imputed  or  transferred  to  us, 
i.  e.  counted  as  ours,  so  that  we  derive  the  benefit  of 
it.  He  was  made  '*  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  2  Cor.  v. 
21.  The  same  thing  is  expressed,  Gal.  iv.  4,  5. 
Jesus  was  made  under  the  law  in  two  respects ;  in 
respect  of  the  sanction  of  the  law,  the  curse  due  to 
transgressors  which  he  endured,  and  in  respect  of 
the  precepts  both  of  the  ceremonial  and  of  the  moral 
law  which  he  fulfilled.  In  his  sufferings  and  in  his 
actions,  he  did  the  will  of  his  Father  ;  and  this  obe- 
dience, being  yielded  in  the  human  nature  which  he 
assumed  in  order  to  accomplish  our  deliverance,  is 
considered  as  yielded  in  our  stead  and  for  our  sakes  ; 
the  merit  of  it  is  counted  to  those  to  whom  the  reme- 
dy of  the  Gospel  is  applied,  so  that  upon  account  of 
it  we  are  both  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
and  "  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  This  last  ex- 
pression, which  is  commonly  used  in  the  Ngw  Testa- 
ment to  mark  the  change  produced  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  Christians  by  Christ's  having  made  peace, 
manifestly  includes  that  right  to  eternal  life  which 
they  acquire  through  him.  From  enemies  they  be- 
come *'  children  of  God,  and  if  children,  then  heirs, 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ."  Heaven 
is  the  house  of  their  Father*iheir  city,  their  country. 
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or,  as  our  Lord  has  expressed  it,  "  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,** 
which  they  are  called  to  inherit. 

But,  if  that  account  of  the  effect  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression upon  which  the  Catholic  opinion  proceeds 
be  founded  in  Scripture,  his  posterity  are  not  quali- 
fied to  take  possession  of  this  inheritance.  The 
corruption  which  they  inherit  from  their  ancestor, 
being  an  estrangement  from  the  fountain  of  life, 
upon  which  account  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  spi- 
ritual death,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  inti- 
mate communion  with  God  implied  in  life  eternal  ; 
and  as  this  corruption  is  sufficient,  independently  of 
all  outward  evils,  to  make  men  Avi'etched  upon  earth, 
so,  if  it  were  carried  with  them  beyond  the  grave, 
they  would  find,  even  in  that  state  where  pure  spi- 
rits enjoy  supreme  felicity,  the  misery  inseparable 
from  sin.  That  the  remedy,  therefore,  may  corre- 
spond to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  that  Jesus 
may  truly  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
said  he  was  manifested  by  destroying  the  works  of 
the  devil,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  abolished  death, 
or  rendered  death  ineffectual  for  preventing  the  fu- 
ture life  of  man,  and  purchased  by  his  merits  an 
everlasting  reward  ;  his  religion  must  also  confer 
upon  his  followers  those  qualifications  and  disposi- 
tions by  which  they  may  be  meet  for  entering  into 
life.  Whether  this  change  upon  the  character  of 
men  is  accomplished  by  the  moral  influence  of  doc- 
trine, precept,  and  example,  or  l)y  the  efficacious  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  and  how  this  last,  which  the 
Scriptures  seem  to  declare,  can  l)e  reconciled  with 
that  liberty  which  enters  into  all  our  c()iuei)tiuii.s  of 
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an  accountable  agent,  are  questions  which  belong  to 
that  division  of  our  subject  which  I  called  the  appli- 
cation of  the  remedy.  But  that  there  is  such  a 
change,  in  whatever  manner  it  be  effected,  is  une- 
quivocally declared  in  such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing. All  those  whom  Christ  delivers  from  punish- 
ment, and  to  whom  he  gives  a  right  to  eternal  life, 
are  "  made  free  from  sin  ;"  they  "  become  the  ser- 
vants of  God  ;"  they  "  put  off  the  old  man  which  is 
corrupt;"  they  "  put  on  the  new  man  which  is  renew- 
ed after  the  image  of  God  ;"  they  are  "  dead  unto 
sin,  and  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ ;  a  pe- 
culiar people,  zealous  of  good  works."*  These  ex- 
pressions, and  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  paint  a 
character  of  mind,  and  a  general  tenor  of  life,  which 
constitute  the  beauty,  the  health,  and  dignity  of  the 
human  soul,  and  from  which  there  result  that  "  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding"  here,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  enjoying  supreme  felicity  hereafter. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  propriety  is  evident, 
with  which  the  two  words  salvation  and  redemption 
are  employed  to  denote  eternal  life  purchased  by 
Christ ;  as  Heb.  v.  9,  "  being  made  perfect  he  be- 
came the  author  of  eternal  salvation,  ainog  Gur^iag  aiumv, 
unto  all  them  that  obey  him."  And  Heb.  ix.  12, 
"  having  obtained  eternal  redemption,  uMviav  Xur^mn 
ivgafjbsvog.'*  As  the  happiness  of  heaven  is  obtained  for 
us  in  the  same  manner  with  the  acquittal  from  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  and  is  the  entire  removal  of 
the  evils  which  sin  had  introduced,  this  completion 
of  the  undertaking  of  the  Redeemer  is  most  fitly  de- 

*  Roin.  vi.     Ephes.  iv.  21 — 'ii.     Titus  ii.  l^j  1  i. 
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signed  by  the  words  which  primarily  denoted  the 
acquittal :  and  the  epithet  aimioz  is  significant  of  the 
very  same  thing  which  John  has  expressed  in  iiis 
description  of  the  city  of  the  living  God,  where  the 
tree  of  life  grows,  the  leaves  of  which  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations  ;  Rev.  xxii.  3,  Ka/  -rai/  xaramdi[ia 
oux  idrai  sn,  i.  6.  the  curse  pronounced  upon  man,  when 
he  was  driven  from  the  tree  of  life,  is  completely 
removed  when  he  is  re-admitted  to  it,  and  it  shall 
return  no  more. 

Thus  Jesus,  by  giving  what  is  called  Rev.  xxii. 
14,  "  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life,"  does  indeed  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil :  he  is  the  second  Adam,  who 
restores  all  that  the  first  had  forfeited  ;  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  remedy  which  he  brought  cannot  be 
better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  Paul,  Rom.  v. 
21,  "  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eter- 
nal life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

We  have  now  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  hope 
of  eternal  life,  or  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  is  con- 
nected with  what  Christ  did  upon  earth.  But  a 
right  so  infinitely  above  their  deserts,  conferred  by 
the  free  grace  of  God  upon  those  who  were  under 
sentence  of  condemnation,  transcends  all  our  expe- 
rience of  the  divine  goodness,  and  all  our  conceptions 
of  generosity  :  and  therefore,  "  God,  willing  to  show 
more  abundantly  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  im- 
mutability of  his  counsel,"  hath  confirmed  this  right 
by  all  the  discoveries  given  in  Scripture  of  the  i)re- 
sent  condition  of  that  person  from  whose  merits  it  is 
derived. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  may  be  Jiientioned  as 
the  first  branch  of  the  confirmation  of  that  riglit  ac- 
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quired  for  us  by  his  death.  Had  Jesus,  after  dying 
for  our  sins,  continued  under  the  power  of  the  grave, 
doubts  must  have  arisen  in  every  mind  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  guilt,  whether  his  blood  was  able  to 
take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  But  when  all  the 
sufferings  which  he  endured  as  the  punishment  of 
sin  were  concluded  by  his  being  restored  to  life,  here 
was  a  fact  presented  to  the  senses  of  mankind,  con- 
taining plain  and  incontestible  evidence  that  the  ef- 
fects ascribed  to  his  sufferings  were  attained  ;  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  in  loosing  him  from 
the  pains  of  death,  declared  that  he  accepted  that 
atonement  which  his  death  offered.  Accordingly,  it 
is  said,  Rom.  iv.  25,  that  Christ  "  was  delivered  for 
our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion :"  i.  e,  we  know  by  his  resurrection  that  we  who 
had  offended  are,  upon  account  of  his  sufferings,  ac- 
counted righteous  before  God  ;  and  it  is  said,  1  Pet. 
i.  3,  that  "  God  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  live- 
ly hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead  ;'*  i.  e.  his  resurrection  is  an  experimental  as- 
surance of  our  victory  over  death. 

But  the  Scriptures  reveal  much  more  than  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  or  his  bare  return  to  life  :  and 
the  full  security  given  in  the  Gospel  for  our  attain- 
ing the  exalted  reward,  which  is  included  in  the 
complete  redemption  procured  by  his  death,  is  found 
in  all  the  circumstances  that  are  revealed  concerning 
the  life  which  he  now  lives  with  God.  For  if,  as 
the  apostle  reasons,  Rom.  v.  10,  "  when  we  were 
enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
his  Son ;  much  more  being  reconciled  we  shall  be 
saved  by  his  life ;"  i.  e.  if  his  death  had  the  effect  of 
propitiating  the  divine  wrffcth,  much  more  shall  his 
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life  insure  eternal  salvation  to  those  who  are  now 
no  longer  enemies.  Eternal  life  having  been  ac- 
quired for  us  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  yet  being 
a  distant  reward,  the  Gospel  aflbrds  us  this  most 
satisfying  security  for  its  being  at  length  conferred, 
that  the  person  who  died  to  acquire  it  is  alive  for 
evermore,  and  has  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death.* 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  dwell  upon 
the  illustration  of  the  various  points  which  belong 
to  this  subject.  I  shall  only  bring  them  together 
in  one  view,  to  show  distinctly  how  they  unite  in 
constituting  that  security  of  which  I  now  speak. 

Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world,  is  himself  the  giver  of  life.  He  is  revealed 
as  the  Creator  of  the  worlds,  from  whom  the  life  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  originally  proceeded. 
He  displayed  upon  earth  the  power  of  raising  from 
the  dead  whom  he  would ;  he  directs  us  to  consider 
these  occasional  exertions  as  a  specimen  of  that 
power  with  which  he  shall  raise  all  men  at  the  last 
day  ;  and  he  says  that  "  power  is  given  him  over  all 
flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
the  Father  hath  given  him."  f  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Son  of  God,  "  who  liath 
life  in  himself,  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them 
that  come  unto  God  by  him." 

That  he  is  willing  to  exert  his  power  in  giv- 
ing eternal  life  to  those  whom  he  redeemed,  is  an 
inference  clearly  deduced  from  his  death.  A  lieing, 
who  did  the  will  of  the  Father,  in  dying  that  we 
might  live  through  him,  who  revived  that  he  might 
be  Lord  of  all,  and  whose  purposes  do  not  atlmit  of 

*   Rev.  i.  17.  !«•         t  Joliii  xvii.  2. 
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alteration,  either  from  the  mutability  of  his  own 
mind,  or  from  external  opposition,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived to  leave  unfinished  the  gracious  purpose  for 
which  he  suffered,  but  will  in  due  time  put  us  in 
possession  of  the  right  which  he  acquired  for  us  at 
such  a  price. 

The  force  of  this  inference  is  illustrated  by  the 
various  language  in  which   the  Scriptures  express 
the  intimate  connexion  between  Christ  and  the  per- 
sons for  whom  he  died.      They  are  those  whom 
God  hath  given  him  ;   the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  ; 
the  members  of  his  body ;   the  flock  which  he  ga- 
thers into  his  fold,  and  which  he  defends  from  every 
enemy  ;  his  sheep  who  hear  the  voice  of  the  good 
shepherd,  and  follow  him.     In  the  felicity  which 
this  peculiar  people,  whom  he   hath  purchased  for 
himself  by  his  own  blood,  attain  through  him,  he 
sees  the  travail  of  his  soul  ;  and  the  praises  which 
are  represented  in  the   book  of  the  Revelation,  as 
proceeding  from  the  company  which  he  hath  redeem- 
ed to  God,  publish   the  glory  of  his  name  to  the 
whole  intelligent  creation.     He  was  not  ashamed  to 
call  them  brethren,  for  he  took  part  with  them  of 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  even  now  that  he  is  set  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  he  has  not  laid  aside  the 
nature  which  he  assumed  ;   for  he  is  still  called  the 
Son  of  Man.     He  appears   in  the  presence  of  God 
for  us,  a  merciful   and  faithful  high  priest ;    and, 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  he  mak- 
eth  intercession  for  us,  and  is  our  advocate  with  the 
Father.     Not  that  he  uses  any  words  to  move  God  ; 
but  that,  in  virtue  of  the  blood  which  he  shed  on 
the  cross,  and  with  which  he  is  said  now  to  sprinkle 
the  mercy-seat  in  heaven,  he  procured  us  access  to 
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the  Father,  and  presents  our  prayers  and  services, 
which,  when  offered  in  his  name,  are  "  sspiritual  sa- 
crifices acceptable  to  God  by  him." 

The  high  priest  of  the  Jews  entering  upon  the  (hiy 
of  atonement  into  the  holy  of  holies,  with  the  blood 
of  the  bullock  and  the  goat,  and  with  the  immes  of 
the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  breastplate,  was  a 
striking  type  of  the  intercession  of  Christ.  But  there 
are  two  essential  points  in  which  the  antitype  excels 
the  type.  The  one  is,  that  the  high  priest  of  the 
Jews  entered  once  a-year  upon  a  stated  day ;  but  the 
intercession  of  Jesus  continueth  ever,  (Ileb.  vii.  24, 
25,)  so  that  at  all  times  we  may  "  come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace."  The  other  is,  that  none  but  the 
high  priest  ever  entered ;  whereas  Jesus,  who  enter- 
ed into  the  true  holy  place,  after  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption,  has,  by  his  entering,  opened  and 
made  manifest  a  way  for  us.  He  is  our  forerunner, 
•zgoB^o/Moc  6cr£o  iau^,  Ileb.  vi.  20  ;  our  hope  "  entereth  in- 
to that  within  the  vail,"  whither  he  is  gone ;  and  al- 
though we  yet  remain  in  the  outer  court  while  he  is 
making  intercession,  we  know  assuredly  from  his 
words,  that  where  he  is,  there  shall  also  his  servants 
be.*  This  assurance  is  confirmed  by  the  nature  of 
the  blessings  which  his  intercession  procures.  When 
he  ascended  on  high,  he  received  gifts  for  men,  which 
are  continually  imparted  to  those  who  derive  from 
him  a  right  to  eternal  life.  The  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom 
these  gifts  are  distributed,  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Je^ 
sus,  and  is  said  to  be  sent  by  him  :  f  and  he  is  not 
only  the  source  of  conjfort,  and  thecherisher  of  hope, 
but  he  is  expressly  styled,  I'^ph.  i.  11,  «. ja:>;v  7>);  x>.i)£6- 

*  John  xiv.  3.  +  1  I'l-'t-  i.  1 1-    J"l>"  xv.  26. 
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vofjiiag  7]/im,  "  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance."  The  sig- 
nificancy  of  this  expression  M'ill  appear  by  attending 
to  the  difference  between  an  earnest  and  a  pledge. 
A  pledge  is  a  security  for  some  future  payment,  which 
is  delivered  up  as  soon  as  the  payment  is  made ;  and 
therefore  it  may  be,  and  generally  is,  of  a  kind  total- 
ly different  from  the  payment.  An  earnest  is  a  part 
of  the  payment  given  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
whole  is  due,  the  same  in  kind  with  that  which  is  to 
follow.  In  this  sense  the  Spirit  is  called  the  earnest 
of  our  inheritance,  because  the  life  formed  upon  earth 
by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  is  the  temper  of  hea- 
ven already  begun  in  the  soul.  It  is  much  more  than 
a  preparation  for  heaven :  it  is  an  assurance  which  a 
Christian  has  within  himself,  given  to  him  by  the 
Lord  of  life,  that  he  shall  certainly  reach  heaven. 
For  as  the  apostle  speaks,  Col.  iii.  3,  4,  that  life  which 
we  lead  is  supported  by  the  invisible  influences  of 
the  Spirit,  whom  Christ,  who  sits  on  the  right  hand 
of  God,  sends  into  the  hearts  of  his  people.  The 
springs  of  this  life  are  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of 
men  ;  but  they  are  hidden  with  Christ ;  and  they  will 
become  manifest  at  that  time,  when  he  by  whom  we 
live  shall  appear,  and  we,  who  have  risen  with  him 
to  a  new  life,  shall  be  partakers  of  his  glory. 

While  Christians  are  thus  sealed  by  the  Spirit  unto 
the  day  of  redemption,  Jesus  is  in  heaven  preparing 
a  place  for  them.  He  directs  by  the  power  that  is 
committed  to  him  every  event  for  the  good  of  that 
church  which  he  purchased  for  himself;  and  when 
all  the  purposes  of  divine  Providence  are  accomplish- 
ed, he  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  as  the  judge  of 
men.     We  are  to  appear  l^fore  the  tribunal  of  him 
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who  died,  that  we  might  live,  and  we  are  to  receive 
from  his  hands  the  crown  of  life. 

The  particulars  which  I  have  now  brought  to- 
gether, unfold  the  full  amount  of  that  expression  of 
Peter,  "  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life  :"  *  and 
of  that  expression  of  John,  "  this  is  the  record,  that 
God  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his 
Son."f  It  was  purchased  for  us  by  him  ;  the  power 
of  conferring  it  resides  in  him  ;  he  prepares  us  for  it, 
and  he  will  at  length  bestow  it. 

From  this  view  of  the  connexion  between  the  hope 
of  eternal  life,  and  the  interi^osition  of  Christ,  there 
arises  also  the  significancy  of  that  name  which  is 
given  to  him,  the  mediator  of  the  new  testament,  the 
mediator  between  God  and  man;  /aeovtjjs.  Heb.  ix.  15. 
1  Tim.  ii.  6.  He  is  not  merely  Inter-nnncins  Dei, 
the  messenger  who,  coming  from  God  to  man,  de- 
clared the  divine  purpose ;  but  he  is  a  person,  wlio, 
standing  in  the  middle  between  God  and  his  oflend- 
ing  creatures,  offers  on  our  part  a  satisfaction  to  the 
divine  justice,  and  brings  us  from  God  an  assurance 
that  the  satisfaction  is  accepted.  He  becomes  in  this 
way,  Heb,  vii.  22,  zouTTovoi  '^la.Ony.ng  iyyuo;,  the  surety  of  a 
better  covenant,  which  being  confirmed  by  the  death 
of  the  surety,  acquires  the  nature  of  a  testament,  an 
irrevocable  deed,  because  the  death  loses  its  effect 
unless  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  are  conferred  up- 
on those  for  whom  the  surety  died.  Vet  by  his  re- 
viving after  he  died,  he  becomes  himself  the  dispenser 
of  these  blessings,  and  is  in  this  most  eminent  sense 
a  mediator,  that  having  procured  us  access  to  the 
Father  by  his  death,  he  ever  lives  to  make  intcrces- 

*  John  vi.  f)8.  'I    1  J"l'»  ^'-  "  • 
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sion.  His  mediation  is  effectual,  because  it  proceeds 
upon  the  merit  of  what  he  did  for  our  sakes ;  all  the 
riches  of  divine  grace  are  connected  with  this  merit ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  remedy  may  be  thus 
described  according  to  the  Catholic  opinion : — it  is 
pardon  and  eternal  life,  or  a  complete  redemption 
from  the  evils  of  sin,  obtained  and  conferred  through 
the  mediation  of  a  person,  who  having  offered  him- 
self a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  being  now  set  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  is  emphatically  styled  "  the 
Captain  of  Salvation,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
faith." 

To  those  who  have  a  slight  impression  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  condition  which  called  for  the  remedy, 
there  may  appear  to  be  a  superfluity  of  condescension 
in  this  mediation.  But  they  who  think  of  the  fears 
and  suspicions  which  are  natural  to  guilt,  which  are 
often  described  in  Scripture,  and  which  are  there 
confirmed  by  an  awful  exhibition  of  the  punitive 
justice  of  the  Lawgiver,  will  perceive  the  utility  and 
fitness  of  all  that  provision  which  is  made  for  over- 
coming the  distrust  and  reviving  the  hopes  of  those 
who  are  justified  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  By  the 
gracious  condescending  views  which  are  given  of  the 
present  condition  of  that  person  who  died  for  sins,  in 
order  to  procure  for  men  the  most  glorious  reward, 
the  Gospel  becomes  the  religion  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  the  humble,  the  contrite,  the  poor  in 
spirit :  and  by  Jesus,  we  "  believe  in  God,  who  rais- 
ed his  Son  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory,  that 
our  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God."  * 

*  1  Pot.  v21. 
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CHAP.  V. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  REMEDY. 

Having  treated  of  the  nature  of  the  remedy  which 
the  Gospel  brings,  I  proceed  now  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  opinions  which  have  been  held  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  that  remedy.  But  before  I  enter 
upon  the  controverted  questions  on  this  subject,  I 
wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  two  preliminary 
points.  In  the  first  all  Christians  agree ;  and  the 
differences  respecting  the  second  do  not  distinguish 
any  great  bodies  of  Christians,  but  are  confined  to  a 
few  individuals. 


SECTION  I. 

The  first  preliminary  point  is,  that  the  Gospel  ap- 
pears framed  and  designed  l)y  God  to  be  the  religion 
of  the  whole  human  race. 

As  the  Almighty  Father  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  paternal  affection,  with  which  he 
looked  down  upon  those  whom  he  formed  after  liis 
own  image,  will  be  in  the  smallest  degree  affected  by 
the  varieties  of  climate  and  situation  ;  and  all  the  con- 
ceptions of  enlightened  reason  lead  us  to  presume, 
that  if  their  moral  state  render  them  the  o])jccts  of 
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liis  compassion,  the  exercise  of  that  compassion  will 
not  be  bounded  by  any  lines  so  capricious  as  those 
which  the  confines  of  different  states  mark  upon  the 
globe.  Accordingly,  the  declaration  made  by  the 
Almighty  immediately  after  the  first  transgression 
intimates  by  the  form  of  the  expression,  an  idea  most 
becoming  the  sovereignty  of  Him  who  speaks,  that 
all  the  children  of  Adam  were  somehow  to  partake 
of  the  fruits  of  that  victory  which  the  seed  of  the 
woman  was  to  gain  over  the  tempter ;  and  the  pro- 
mise made  to  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,  conveys  the  most 
explicit  assurance,  that,  at  some  future  time,  a  dis- 
pensation, commensurate  in  extent  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth,  was  to  proceed  from  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham. 

The  dispensation  given  by  Moses  to  the  posterity 
of  the  patriarch  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  It 
was  confined,  by  the  terms  of  its  promulgation,  to 
the  land  of  Judea  :  the  various  ceremonies  which  it 
prescribed  were  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  countries 
remote  from  Jerusalem  could  not  perform  ;  and  the 
object  of  all  the  institutions  was  to  preserve,  in  a 
small  district,  a  peculiar  people,  holy  unto  the  Lord ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  were  left  in  ignorance 
and  idolatry.  The  partiality,  from  which  this  local 
dispensation  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  flowed,  is 
a  favourite  subject  of  declamation  with  deistical 
writers.  It  is  stated  as  an  unanswerable  proof  that 
the  Jewish  religion  is  unworthy  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  boasted  peculiarity  of  the  children  of 
Israel  is  ranked  by  these  writers  amongst  the  other 
forms  of  superstition,  which  national  vanity  and  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  maintained  for  ages  in 
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particular  districts  ;  and  as  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
assert  the   divine   authority  of  Moses,  and   build 
Christianity  upon  the  law  given  by  him,  their  claims 
of  being  the  messengers  of  Heaven  are  represented 
as  very  much  shaken  by  this  degradation  of  Judaism* 
This  plausible  objection  is  fully  answered  in  all 
the  able  defences  of  Christianity  ;  particularly  by 
Leland,  in  his  View  of  Deistical  Writers,  and  by 
Clarke,  both  in  his  Evidences  of  Religion,  and  in 
some  of  his  Sermons.     The  subject  is  also  treated 
in  Shaw's  Philosophy  of  Judaism ;  in  Law's  Consi- 
derations on  the  Theory  of  Religion ;   in  Jortin's 
Discourses  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  ; 
in  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  ;  and  in 
various  treatises  on  the  harmony  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations.    I  shall  endeavour  to  state,  in  a  short 
compass,  the  idea  which  these  writers  have  fully 
elucidated. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  not  distinguished  by 
a  special  revelation  upon  account  of  any  peculiar  ex- 
cellence of  chra-acter,  which  rendered  them,  more 
than  other  nations,  the  objects  of  the  divine  favour ; 
but  they  were  raised  up,  in  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence, as  the  instruments  of  preserving  in  the  world, 
amidst  abounding  idolatry,  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  and  of  conveying  to  future 
ages  the  hope  of  that  Deliverer  wlio  had  been  promis- 
ed from  the  beginning.     To  qualify  them  for  this 
important  office,  they  were  separated  from  the  sur- 
rounding heathen  by  circumcision,  by  a  burdensome 
ritual,  and  by  many  express  proliibititms  against  in- 
termarrying with  their  neighbours.     Jiut  it  was  not 
meant  that  they  should  remain  unknown.    The  geo- 
graphical situation  of  the  land,  which  God  had  given 
them,  brought  them  within  the  view  of  those  nations 
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who  make  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  ancient 
history.      The  commerce  which  they  were  obliged 
to  maintain  with  other  nations,  the  fortunes  of  some 
individuals  of  that  chosen  race,  and  many  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  the  nation,  particularly  their 
captivities  and  their  dispersions,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  the  singularities  of  their  establish- 
ment.    Some  knowledge  of  their  law  was,  by  these 
means,  carried  abroad  ;  and  from  the  land  of  Judea, 
as  from  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  there  pro- 
ceeded rays,  which,  in  the  midst  of  heathen  super- 
stition, prevented  the  darkness  from  being  universal. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  degree  of  aid  which  the 
efforts  of  human  reason  derived  from  the  revelation 
granted  to  the  people  of  Israel.     But  the  researches 
of  Bryant,  in  his  Ancient  Mythology,  and  of  other 
learned  men,  seem  to  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that 
this  aid  was  more  considerable  than  a  superficial  un- 
informed observer  would  apprehend.    And  when  we 
consider  the  successive  changes  in  the  political  state 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  situation  of  the  Roman  empire 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  that  extraordinary  per- 
sonage, of  whom  there  had  been  a  general  expecta- 
tion, there  appears  to  be  the  best  reason  for  regard- 
ing the  whole  conduct  of  the  Almighty  towards  his 
chosen  people,  as  part  of  that  preparation  by  which 
he  opened  to  the  world  the  universal  and  spiritual 
religion,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  publish- 
ed by  his  Son, — a  preparation,  Avhicli  in  none  of  its 
parts  was  so  rapid  as  to  our  imaginations  may  ap- 
pear desirable,  but  which  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  us,  upon  that  account,  to  pronounce  unsuitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  law  of  Moses,  then,  was  a  local  dispensation 
intervening  between  the  promise  made  to  Abraham, 
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that  ill  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shouhl 
be  blessed,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.    It  ori- 
ginated in  the  promise  ;    it  announced  the   great 
event,  which  was  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
mise, and  it  terminated  with  that  event.     A  great 
part  of  the  study  of  a  Christian  divine  lies  in  trac- 
ing the  connexion  between  the  preparatory  dispen- 
sation, and  that  to  which  it  pointed  ;  and  the  more 
intimately  that  he  is  acquainted  with  this  connex- 
ion, the  better  able  will  he  be  to  vindicate  the  God 
of  the  Jews  from  the  charge  of  partiality.    One  thing 
is  obvious,  that  this  narrow  confined  religion  gave 
notice  of  a  dispensation  that  was  to  be  universal. 
David  says,   in  Psalm  xxii.  which  is  a  continued 
prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  "  All  the  ends  of  the  world 
shall  remember  and  turn  to  the  Lord ;  all  the  kin- 
dreds of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  him ;"  and 
the  succession  of  Jewish  prophets  intimate,  by  va- 
rious expressions,  that  the  partial  instruction,  which 
the  law  of  Moses  afforded,  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
kind  of  teaching  not  confined  to  any  one  people,  but 
under  which  nations  that  had  been  strangers  to  the 
true  God  were  to  know  and  worship  him. 

It  is  true  that  the  national  vanity  of  the  Jew^, 
Qattered  by  their  peculiar  privileges,  gave  other  in- 
terpretations of  such  prophecies.  They  either  con- 
ceived  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Messiah,  b}'  sub- 
jecting the  nations  of  the  earth  to  their  dominion, 
was  to  exalt  them  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  then 
held  by  the  Romans  :  or,  if  their  minds  did  rise  to 
some  conception  of  a  spiritual  change  upon  the  world, 
it  went  no  further  than  this,  that  other  nations  weiv 
to  exchange  the  idolatry  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated for  an  observance  of  the  ceremonies  given  ot 
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old  from  Mount  Sinai.  They  did  not  think  that  the 
chosen  people  of  God  could  ever  be  made  to  descend 
to  that  equality  with  the  heathen,  which  is  implied 
in  supposing  that  the  offerings  made  in  other  coun- 
tries are  as  acceptable  to  God  as  those  presented  at 
Jerusalem.  Far  less  did  it  occur  to  their  minds  that 
the  whole  city  was  to  be  laid  waste,  and  the  temple 
of  Solomon  razed  to  the  ground;  and  that  this  ef- 
fectual abolition  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  was  to 
prepare  the  world  for  receiving  a  spiritual  religion, 
clearly  discriminated  from  that  local  system.  These 
prejudices  of  the  Jews,  founded  upon  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  their  own  sacred  books,  and  possessing 
the  minds  of  all  ranks,  required  much  attention  at 
the  first  publication  of  the  Gospel.  For  Jesus  ap- 
peared as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  claiming  to  be 
that  son  of  David  whom  their  prophets  had  describ- 
ed as  a  mighty  prince  ;  and  his  religion,  deriving  a 
great  part  of  its  internal  evidence  from  its  perfect 
consistency  with  that  former  revelation  of  which  it 
is  the  fulfilment,  was  to  go  forth  from  Judea  to  en- 
lighten the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  order  of  Provi- 
dence, then,  required  that  Christianity  should  be 
preached  first  to  the  Jews  ;  and  it  was  necessary 
that,  if  they  did  not  embrace  the  promise  made  to 
their  fathers,  the  manner  of  its  being  preached  to 
them  should  be  such  as  to  render  their  infidelity  in- 
excusable, and  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  severe 
punishment  ordained  for  their  nation. 

This  is  the  key  to  a  great  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  views  which  persons 
who  expound  the  Scriptures  to  the  people  have  more 
frequent  occasion  to  bring  forward  and  to  apply,  than 
those  which  I  have  now  stated.     From  these  views 
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we  derive  the  reason  of  our  Lord's  confining  his  per- 
sonal ministry  to  the  Jews,  and  forbidding  the  apost- 
les, when  he  sent  them  forth  during  his  abode  upon 
earth,  to  go  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles.  From 
hence  we  are  able  to  account  for  the  slow  opening  of 
the  universal  character  of  Christianity  ;  and  we  learn 
to  admire  the  skill  and  address  with  which  oui*  Lord 
employed  general  expressions,  parables,  and  action, 
gradually  to  unfold  this  offensive  truth.  The  name 
by  which  he  commonly  designed  himself,  "  the  Son 
of  Man,"  was  most  expressive  of  his  connexion  with 
the  whole  human  race.  In  his  discourses  with  the 
Jews,  he  frequently  called  himself  the  light  of  the 
world,  and  many  words  dropped  from  him,  which, 
howsoever  they  were  understood  by  his  hearers,  ap- 
pear to  us  intended  to  mark  the  full  extent  of  his 
gracious  undertaking.*  "  Other  sheep  I  have  which 
are  not  of  this  fold  ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and 
there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  "  I,  if  1 
be  lifted  up,"  referring  to  the  manner  of  his  death  on 
the  cross,  "  will  draw  all  men  to  me."  f  Several  of 
his  parables  convey  under  a  thin  disguise  the  future 
extension  of  his  kingdom,  the  rejection  of  those  wlio 
thought  they  had  an  exclusive  title  to  its  privileges, 
and  the  introduction  of  those  whom  the  Jews  held 
in  contempt.  |  Our  Lord  began  his  public  ministry 
at  Jerusalem  by  driving  the  buyers  and  seUers  out  of 
the  temple ;  and  he  repeated  this  action  a  little  be- 
fore his  crucifixion.  The  action  appears  to  an  ordi- 
nary reader  to  be  merely  a  transport  of  zeal.  But  if 
you  read  the  enlightened  comment.iry  of  Bishop  Ilurd 
at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  his  sermons,  you  will 

*  Mat.  viii.  11.     t  John  x.  1()  ;  xii.  32.     X  M^t.  xx.  xxi.  xxii. 
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regard  it  in  a  much  higher  light,  as  a  symbolical  ac- 
tion, intimating  in  the  most  significant  manner  that 
the  house  of  God  was  to  become,  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations.  The 
only  place  in  the  temple  allotted  for  the  devout  hea- 
then, or  proselytes  of  the  gate,  who  chose  to  come  up 
to  Jerusalem,  that  they  might  there  worship  the  God 
of  Israel,  was  an  outer  court,  in  which  many  things 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  temple  were  exposed 
to  sale.  Our  Lord,  by  driving  the  buyers  and  sellers 
out  of  this  court,  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  had  been  insulted  during  their  devotions 
by  the  uproar  of  a  fair ;  and  although  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed so  far  as  to  bring  them  into  the  sanctuary,  yet 
by  this  mark  of  his  attention  he  gave  a  pledge  of  the 
fulness  of  that  grace  which  was  soon  to  be  revealed 
to  them. 

Accordingly  the  commission  given  to  the  apostles 
immediately  before  his  ascension,  was  unlimited. 
"  Go,  make  disciples  of  all  nations.  Ye  shall  be  wit- 
nesses to  me  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 
And  he  said  unto  them,  that  repentance  and  remis- 
sion of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among 
all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem."  *  The  gift  of 
tongues,  conferred  upon  them  ten  days  after  his  as- 
cension, qualified  them  for  executing  this  unlimited 
commission :  and  the  miracles,  which  they  were  en- 
abled to  perform,  constituted  an  evidence  of  their  di- 
vine mission  equally  intelligible  to  men  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  fitted  to  bring  universal  conviction.  Paul, 
who  was  added  to  the  number  of  the  apostles  after 
the  ascension  of  Jesus,  was  told  by  a  special  revela- 

*  Mat.  xxviii.  19-     Acts  i.  8.     Luke  xxiv.  4:6,  47- 
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tion  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  that  he  was  to  be 
sent  far  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Gentiles ;  *  and  Acts 
X.  relates  the  manner  in  which  the  minds  of  the  other 
apostles,  who  still  retained  many  of  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  were  opened  to  conceive  the  true  character 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  understand  the  extent  of  their 
own  commission.  Peter  was  instructed  in  a  vision  not 
to  call  that  unclean  which  God  hath  cleansed ;  he  then 
received  a  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  Corne- 
lius, a  devout  heathen  ;  and  his  preaching  was  ac- 
companied with  a  descent  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Cornelius  and  his  family. 
These  three  circumstances,  the  vision,  the  command, 
and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  appeared  to  the 
other  apostles  to  constitute  a  full  vindication  of  his 
conduct ;  and  although  they  had  blamed  Peter  when 
they  first  heard  of  his  going  in  to  the  Gentiles,  they 
were  satisfied,  after  he  expounded  to  them  the  whole 
matter,  that  by  the  Gospel  there  is  "  granted  to  the 
Gentiles  also  repentance  unto  life." 

As  soon  as  this  enlarged  idea  took  possession  of 
their  minds,  it  formed  one  great  subject  of  their  dis- 
courses and  their  writings  ;  and  we  see  them  labour- 
ing to  bring  it  forth  to  the  admiration  of  tlie  world. 
While  Paul  avails  himself  of  his  Jewish  learning  to 
prove  that  the  Gospel  is  the  end  of  the  law,  his  epis- 
tles abound  with  the  declaration  of  that  mystery, 
i.  e.  that  part  of  the  conduct  of  divine  Providence 
formerly  unknown,  which  had  been  revtak'd  to  iiim, 
that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  i)artak- 
ers  of  the  same  promise  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel. 
He  magnifies  the  grace  of  God,  who  now  appears  not 

*  Acts  xxii.  21. 
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the  God  of  the  Jews,  but  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  also, 
"  rich  in  mercy  to  all  that  call  upon  him ;"  and  he 
dwells  upon  this  distinguishing  excellence  of  the 
Gospel,  that  under  it  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  but  that  Christ  is 
all  in  all.  The  Evangelist  John,  who  wrote  his 
Gospel  long  after  the  rest,  in  relating  a  saying  of 
Caiaphas  the  high  priest,  adds  these  words  of  him- 
self, that  Jesus  Christ  "  should  die  not  for  that  na- 
tion only,  but  that  also  he  should  gather  together  in 
one  the  children  of  God  which  were  scattered  abroad  ;"* 
and  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  where  he  writes 
by  the  commandment  of  Jesus  the  things  shown  to 
him  in  vision  which  were  to  be  hereafter,  he  men- 
tions an  angel  whom  he  saw  flying  in  heaven,  hav- 
ing the  Gospel  to  preach  to  them  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth ;  and  he  says,  that  he  beheld  a  great  mul- 
titude of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues,  standing  before  the  throne  and  before  the 
Lamb,  f 

I  have  thought  it  of  importance  thus  to  bring  to- 
gether, in  one  view,  the  Scripture  account  of  Christ- 
ianity as  an  universal  religion, — as  offering  a  re- 
medy which,  in  this  respect,  corresponds  to  the  dis- 
ease, that  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one  nation,  but 
may  be  embraced  by  men  of  every  country.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  its  nature  to  prevent  the  universal  \n\h- 
lication  of  it,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  ge- 
neral course  of  things  to  bring  about,  this  event. 
And  although  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction, 
that  it  is  to  be  preached  to  all  nations,  has  been  delay- 

*  Julin  XI.  49 — 52.  f    t  Kev.  xiv.  6 ;  vii.  9- 
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ed,  there  cannot  fairly  be  drawn  by  reasoning  or  ana- 
logy any  presumption  that  the  prediction  will  never 
be  accomplished.  We  are  thus  warranted  to  apply 
to  the  Christian  religion  that  character  which  it  as- 
sumes to  itself  as  the  religion  of  mankind  ;  we  dis- 
cern one  sense  in  which  it  may  with  propriety  be 
said  that  "  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and 
that  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world ;"  and  we  perceive  the  signilicancy  of 
that  expression  of  Paul,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first, 
and  also  to  the  Greek." 


SECTION  II. 


The  second  preliminary  point  is,  that  the  extent  of 
the  remedy  brought  in  the  Gospel  is  limited  by  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  offered.  As  Jesus  gave  his 
apostles  a  commission  to  preach  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  they 
executed  their  commission  in  such  words  as  these, 
« Repent  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out.  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved."  "  I  testified,"  says  Paul,  '*  both 
to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  to- 
wards God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  * 

*  Actsiii.  19  J  xvi.  31  ;  xx.  21. 
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From  these  passages,  which  accord  with  the  gene- 
ral strain  of  the  New  Testament,  it  seems  to  follow, 
that  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  religion  of  sinners,  and 
professes  to  bring  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  sin,  is  a 
remedy  only  to  those  who  repent  and  believe.  Al- 
though different  sects  of  Christians,  therefore,  may 
disagree  as  to  the  description  of  repentance  and  faith, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced,  and 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  efficacy  of 
what  Christ  did  ;  it  does  not  appear  possible  that 
any  sect  which  receives  the  Scriptures  can  deny 
that  a  certain  character  or  state  of  mind,  whicli  is 
there  expressed  by  repentance  and  faith,  is  required 
in  all  who  partake  of  the  remedy,  and  consequent- 
ly that  the  extent  of  the  remedy  is  limited  by  this 
requisition. 

This  acknowledged  point,  that  whosoever  repents 
and  believes  shall  be  saved,  is  the  great  subject  of 
preaching  :  and  as  it  is  the  only  point  respecting  the 
extent  of  the  remedy,  which  is  clearly  and  incontro- 
vertibly  revealed  in  Scripture,  so  it  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  all  the  controverted  points. 
They  are  matters  of  speculation,  upon  which  it  is 
natural  for  the  human  mind  to  form  some  oj^inion. 
The  opinion  may  be  more  or  less  agreeable  to  the 
most  rational  conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes, 
to  the  views  incidentally  given  in  Scripture,  and  to 
the  great  end  of  Christianity.  There  is  truth  or 
error,  there  is  consistency  or  inconsistency  in  the 
sentiments  entertained  upon  this  as  upon  all  other 
subjects  ;  and  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  adopted 
a  particular  system  of  opinions  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  the  remedy,  it  is  decent  and  fit  that  those 
who  desire  to  be  her  ministei-s  should  be  well  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  grounds  of  that  system.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  that  these  grounds,  or  that  the  system 
itself,  should  be  explained  to  the  people.  We  fulfil 
the  office  which  is  committed  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  when  we  call  our  hearers  to  repent  and  be- 
lieve, in  order  that  they  may  be  saved  ;  and  all  those 
teachers,  who  agree  as  to  the  character  of  the  person 
by  whom  the  remedy  was  brought,  and  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  remedy,  may  discharge  this  duty  with  the 
same  fidelity  and  the  same  energy,  although  they  dif- 
fer in  their  speculations  as  to  many  points  that  re- 
spect the  extent  of  the  remedy. 

The  Socinians,  who  dilfer  from  all  other  Christ- 
ians as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  agree  with  them  as  to  the  extent  of  it.  Con- 
sidering the  pardon  of  those  who  repent  as  flowing 
from  the  essential  goodness  of  God,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  thing  that  Christ  has  done,  they  must 
conceive  that  pardon  is  dispensed  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  with  equal  liberality  ;  and  considering 
eternal  life  not  as  purchased  by  Jesus  Christ,  but  as 
the  free  gift  of  God  to  creatures  naturally  mortal, 
they  conceive  that  this  gift  Avill  be  bestowed  upon 
all  virtuous  men  that  have  lived  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  under  any  dispensation  of  religion. 
They  allow  that  Christianity  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  world  by  bringing  assurance  of  these 
truths  ;  and  that  those  who  li\ed  in  the  ancient 
world  were  in  the  same  situation  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  countries  where  the  Gospel  has  never  been 
published,  without  that  comfort  under  a  consciousness 
of  infirmities,  and  those  incitements  to  weil-doiug, 
which  Christians  may  derive  from  the  Gospel.  But 
if,  on  this  account  merely,  they  fail  in  their  duty, 
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their  situation  will  plead  indulgence  for  their  fail- 
ings ;  and  if  they  attain  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
virtue  as  Christians  without  the  same  advantages, 
they  are  still  better  entitled  to  partake  of  that  exu- 
berant grace  by  which  our  Father  in  heaven  rewards 
the  services  of  his  children. 

There  is  a  system  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  remedy,  which  considers  the  loss  of  immortality 
as  the  only  forfeiture  incurred  by  the  sin  of  Adam, 
and  the  restoration  of  forfeited  life  as  the  blessing 
purchased  by  Christ.  Those  who  hold  this  system 
are  led  by  their  principles  to  consider  the  purchase 
of  the  second  Adam,  as  of  the  same  extent  with  the 
forfeiture  of  the  first :  they  allow,  with  the  Socini- 
ans,  that  those  who  never  heard  of  Christianity  are 
destitute  of  many  advantages  for  the  improvement 
of  their  m.inds  which,  that  revelation  affords  :  but 
they  do  not  conceive  that  the  extent  of  the  remedy 
is,  in  any  measure,  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the 
publication.  They  bring  down  the  effect  of  the 
death  of  Christ  to  a  right  which  he  has  acquired  of 
giving  immortality  to  a  race  of  beings  by  whom  it 
had  been  forfeited,  and  they  look  upon  an  universal 
resurrection  as  the  accomplishment  of  his  under- 
taking. 

If  both  these  systems  are  essentially  defective  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  there  must  also  be  a 
defect  in  their  manner  of  stating  the  extent  of  it. 
Christians  who  consider  the  death  of  Christ  as  an 
atonement,  upon  account  of  which  the  sins  of  those 
that  repent  are  forgiven,  have  many  points  to  take 
into  view  before  they  can  determine  the  manner  in 
which  this  atonement  reaches  either  those  to  whom 
it  has  been  preached,  or  thoBe  to  whom  it  has  not. 
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But  although  we  are  not  yet  prepared  for  stating 
that  system  with  regard  to  tlie  condition  of  persons 
who  have  not  Iieard  of  the  Gospel,  which  results 
from  the  Catholic  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  remedy,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  under  this 
second  preliminary  point,  a  splendid  speculation 
concerning  the  final  state  of  the  wicked,  which  has 
arisen  out  of  some  of  the  principles  formerly  de- 
lineated. 

If,  according  to  the  Socinian  system,  the  essential 
goodness  of  God  incline  him  at  all  times  to  pardon 
transgression,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  will  2?ro- 
long  the  existence  of  creatures  naturally  mortal,  only 
that  he  may  continue,  through  all  eternity,  to  punish 
the  sins  committed  during  a  few  years  upon  earth  : 
and  if,  according  to  the  middle  system,  it  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Gospel  to  restore  forfeited  life  to  the 
whole  human  race,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  re- 
stored life  cannot,  in  any  case,  be  merely  the  capaci- 
ty of  enduring  everlasting  punishment,  since,  upon 
that  supposition,  the  restoration  of  life,  which  is 
stated  as  a  universal  blessing,  would  to  many  be  the 
greatest  curse.  These  two  systems,  therefore,  tend 
to  produce  the  belief  that  those  who  have  been  v»'icked 
shall,  after  a  certain  tinie,  be  either  annihilated  or 
reformed. 

The  annihilation  of  soul  and  body,  according  to 
the  Socinian  System,  is  the  natural  mortality  of  man 
left  to  operate  upon  those  who  reject  the  offer  of 
eternal  life  made  in  the  Gospel  ;  according  to  the 
middle  system,  it  is  the  curse  which  Adam  conveyed 
to  liis  posterity,  which  the  Gospel  oilers  to  remove 
from  all,  and  which  it  effectually  removes  from  those 
who  have  lived  virtuously.     As  the  sins  of  those 
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who  reject  this  offer  deserve  a  punishment  more  se- 
vere than  any  that  is  inflicted  in  this  life,  they  are 
raised  at  the  last  day  that  they  may  receive  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds  ;  but  after  they  have  endured  a 
sufficient  measure  of  punishment,  they  are  left  to  re- 
lapse into  that  death,  that  extinction  of  being,  in  which 
the  whole  human  race  would  have  remained,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  grace  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  all  that  have  been  wicked  are  at  length 
annihilated,  the  final  effect  of  the  sins  committed  in 
this  life  will  be  a  loss  of  existence  in  the  universe, 
but  not  a  perpetuity  of  misery  ;  for,  after  a  certain 
time,  no  beings  of  the  human  race  shall  exist, 
but  those  who,  in  consequence  of  the  virtues  which 
they  had  displayed  upon  earth,  are  made  happy  for 
ever. 

Others  conceive  that  the  wicked  shall  not  be  an- 
nihilated, but,  after  a  certain  time,  reformed.  Con- 
sidering the  soul  of  man  as  naturally  immortal,  and 
thinking  it  unworthy  of  the  ruler  of  the  universe  to 
adopt,  as  a  method  of  conducting  his  government, 
the  destruction  of  a  number  of  beings  whom  he  had 
made  to  live  for  ever,  they  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  future  misery  of  the  wicked  with  their  system 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  remedy,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  punishments  which  are  endured  after 
death,  being  intended,  like  many  of  the  calamities  of 
this  life,  to  correct  the  vices  of  those  upon  whom 
they  are  inflicted,  shall  terminate  in  their  reforma- 
tion. If  it  be  admitted  that  goodness  constitutes 
the  whole  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  that,  as  with 
respect  to  his  understanding  he  is  light,  so  with  re- 
spect to  his  will  he  is  love,  and  nothing  but  love,  it 
will  follow,  that  what  are  ^mmonly  called  his  other 
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attributes  are  only  modifications  of  goodness,  the 
necessary  result  of  this  primary  attribute  ;  that  jus- 
tice, whicli  is  generally  stated  as  opposite  to  good- 
ness, is  nothing  else  but  a  constant  desire  of  giving 
to  his  reasonable  creatures  what  their  moral  state 
requires.  Those,  who  are  docile  and  tractable,  he 
leads  by  gentle  methods  to  the  perfection  of  their 
nature  ;  those,  whose  passions  are  impetuous,  and 
whose  hearts  are  hard,  he  subdues  by  afflictions,  that 
they  may  become  partakers  of  his  holiness.  The  dis- 
cipline of  tliis  life,  which  often  appears  harsh,  is  only 
the  expression  of  his  fatherly  love  administering 
salutary  chastisement ;  and  as  this  discipline  does 
not  produce  its  eft'ect  with  regard  to  all  during  the 
short  time  that  is  allotted  to  theni  upon  earth,  he 
continues  the  chastisement  in  a  future  state,  where 
it  is  administered  with  a  severity  suited  to  the  de- 
pravity of  the  sufferer,  and  is  prolonged  till  sin  be 
completely  destroyed.  If  all  the  wicked  are  at 
length  thus  reformed  after  death,  the  final  effect  of 
the  transgressions  that  have  been  committed  upon 
earth,  is  neither  the  destruction  nor  the  everlasting 
misery  of  any  human  being  :  for  the  misery  endured 
after  death,  which  is  described  in  Scripture  by  many 
lively  images,  gradually  works  the  correction  of  that 
moral  evil  from  which  it  sprung ;  and  when  it  has 
accomplished  this  end,  every  sinner  will  be  rescued 
from  the  consequences  of  his  transgression,  and  all 
the  children  of  Adam  placed  in  a  state  of  unaltera- 
ble virtue  and  happiness. 

A  view  of  the  termination  of  future  punishment, 
which  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  the  most  enlarged 
conceptions  of  the  divine  goodness  that  reason  can 
form,  is  supposed  to  derive  much  confirmation  from 
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those  descriptions  of  the  divine  clemency  with  which 
the  Scriptures  aboiuid  ;  from  its  being  said  that  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever,  that  he  will 
not  forsake  the  works  of  his  hands,  that  he  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  ;  and  from  our  Lord's  employing,  Matt. 
XXV.  46,  as  the  name  of  the  everlasting  punishment 
reserved  for  the  wicked,  the  word  xoXao-zg,  which  is 
the  vow  signata  in  Greek  for  that  kind  of  punish- 
ment which  is  meant  for  the  correction  of  him  who 
has  behaved  ill,  that  he  may  behave  better  in  time 
to  come,  and  which  may  be  called  everlasting,  if  it 
endures  without  intermission  till  he  be  corrected. 

This  opinion,  concerning  the  final  reformation  of 
the  wicked  by  means  of  the  punishments  of  a  future 
state,  is  traced  back  to  Origen,  a  father  of  the  third 
century,  to  whose  extensive  erudition  and  indefati- 
gable industry,  the  Christian  world  is  much  indebt- 
ed, but  whose  fancy,  which  in  many  respects  was 
not  tutored  and  chastised  by  sound  judgment,  pro- 
duced various  mystical  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
and  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  heathen 
philosophy  was  often  employed  to  adulterate  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  The  Platonic  and  Stoic 
philosophers  spoke  of  a  certain  period  of  ages,  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of  annus 
magnns,  after  the  completion  of  v/hich  they  conceiv- 
ed that  all  things  would  return  to  the  state  in  which 
they  were  at  the  creation.  It  is  not  agreed  amongst 
the  learned,  whether  Origen  adopted  this  idea  so 
completely  as  to  believe  that  there  is  a  succession  of 
worlds,  a  resolution  of  all  things  into  their  first  prin- 
ciples, and  a  reproduction  of  them  in  continual  rota- 
tion. But  he  certainly  belffeved  that  the  punish- 
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ments  of  the  wicked  in  a  future  state  would,  after 
some  ages,  produce  an  amendment  of  character,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this  amendment,  all  the  spirits 
who  had  endured  these  punishments  would  in  time, 
some  at  a  nearer,  some  at  a  more  remote  period,  join 
those  spirits  who  had  suffered  nothing  after  death. 

The  authority  of  Origen  gave  a  degree  of  currency 
to  this  opinion.  It  is  said  to  have  been  held  by 
some  writers  in  the  dark  ages.  It  was  revived  about 
200  years  ago  by  its  conformity  to  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  Socinianism ;  and,  not  to  mention  many 
smaller  treatises,  it  was  lately  exhibited  in  a  most 
elegant  and  pleasing  dress,  in  a  French  book  entit- 
led, "  Le  Plan  de  Dieu  envers  les  hommes,  par  Petit 
Pierre."  This  opinion  has  not  been  confined  to  So- 
cinians.  Many  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
have  discovered  a  propensity  to  embrace  an  opinion, 
which  seems  to  magnify  the  effect  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  Christ ;  at  least  they  are  disposed  to  consider 
the  eternity  of  hell  torments  as  a  problematical  point 
which  the  Scriptures  have  not  decided ;  and  some 
benevolent  writers  have  laboured  to  bring  forth  an 
idea,  which  they  call  in  a  Scripture  phrase  the  resti- 
tution of  all  things.  It  appears  to  them  that  so  glo- 
rious a  being  as  the  Son  of  God  must  have  come  in- 
to the  world,  and  endured  the  sufferings  which  mark- 
ed his  life,  for  some  design  more  excellent,  and  more 
worthy  of  the  Father  of  all  than  tlie  redemption  of 
a  part  of  mankind.  They  sui)pose,  therefore,  that  his 
mediation  is  operating,  although  they  cannot  explain 
how,  for  the  universal  restoration  of  the  human  race  ; 
that  he  is  the  agent  employed  in  extirpating  moral 
evil  from  the  creation  of  God  ;  that  this  is  the  reason 
of  the  name  given  him  in  the  Septuagint  translation 
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of  a  part  of  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  the  Messiah, 

m  Isaiah  IX.  xai  xaXurai  to  ovoi^a  aoTOu,  MiyaXris  ^ovXr,;  ayyi'kog: 

not  as  it  is  rendered  in  our  English  Bibles,   "  His 
name  shall  be  called  AVonderful,  Counsellor,"  but 
"  His  name  shall  be  called  the  messenger  of  the  great 
design ;"   that  his  kingdom   shall  continue  till  the 
great  design  be  accomplished ;  and  that  when  he  has 
made  an  end  of  sin,  and  reconciled  all  things  in  hea- 
ven and  earth  to  his  Father,  he  will  deliver  up  the 
kingdom;  and  righteousness,  peace,  and  happiness 
will  for  ever  pervade  the  whole  intelligent  creation. 
These  are  delightful  prospects  ;  and  a  heart,  which 
is  disposed  by  its  own  good  affections  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  other  beings,  is  ready  to 
entertain  them  upon  very  slender  evidence.     But  it 
is  of  much  importance  for  students  in  divinity  to  re- 
member that  these  prospects  do   not  constitute  an 
essential  part  of  theology.     They  extend  far,  very 
far  indeed,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  observation  or 
our  capacities.     They   rest    upon    conjectures,    not 
upon   reasoning ;    upon    incidental    expressions    of 
Scripture,  which  admit  of  other  interpretations  ;  up- 
on analogies  which,  even  when  they  are  most  point- 
ed and  numerous,  amount  only  to  probability,  which 
are  easily  overstrained  by  a  mind  elevated  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  subject,  or  warmed  with  philan- 
thropy, and  which,  without  much  caution,  lead  to 
fanciful  theories,  and  to  conclusions  that  are  found 
to  be  false.     Whenever  we  presume  to  determine 
what  is  proper  to  be  done  in  the  government  of  the 
universe,  we  attempt  to  comprehend  a  subject,  which 
embraces  numberless  relations  that  are  perfectly  un- 
known to  us.     Such  speculations  may  be  pleasing, 
and  they  may  be  plausible;  but  they  are  the  specu- 
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lations  of  creatures  who  forget  that  they  "  are  but  of 
yesterday  and  know  nothing,"  and  who,  stepping  be- 
yond the  humble  and  sober  province  that  is  allotted 
to  man,  presume  to  instruct  the  Ancient  of  days.  It 
is  the  character  of  sound  theology,  not  to  subject  the 
administration  of  God  to  our  conjectures  and  theo- 
ries ;  but,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  he  is  able  to  do 
all  his  pleasure,  and  that  he  will  do  that  which  is 
right,  to  inquire  with  reverence  and  with  diligence 
what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  has  said  he  will  do, 
and  to  make  the  information  which  Scripture  affords 
upon  these  points,  the  measure  of  our  hopes,  and  the 
rule  of  our  conduct. 

Although,  therefore,  I  judge  it  proper,  in  opening 
that  great  division  of  the  subjects  of  theological  con- 
troversy upon  which  we  now  enter,  to  mention  spe- 
culations that  have  been  indulged  concerning  the 
final  condition  of  those  who  reject  the  salvation  of 
the  Gospel,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  specula- 
tions constitute  the  points  which  divide  the  opinions 
of  the  Christian  world  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
remedy.  They  are  the  speculations  of  individual 
writers,  or  they  arise  Incidentally  from  general  sys- 
tems. But  they  are  not  the  characteristical  tenets 
of  any  great  body  of  Christians  ;  and  whatever  simi- 
larity there  may  appear  in  the  name,  the  questions 
concerning  universal  and  particular  redemption  have 
a  very  different  object. 

With  these  questions  I  begin  the  statement  of  that 
system  of  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  re- 
medy, which  is  called  Calvinistic,  by  holding  which, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  distinguislied  from  the 
Arminians,  from  the  Lutheran  churches,  and  from  a 
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very  great  part  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers. 

Shaw's  Philosophy  of  Judaism. 

Clarke's  Evidences  and  Sermons. 

Law's  Theory  of  Religion. 

Jortin's  Discourses. 

Warbur ton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 

Kurd's  Sermons. 
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